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SINISTER STREET 


CHAPTER I THE STREET OF ADVENTURE 


ALTHOUGH it was so near the Grand Boulevard, this 
street had a furtive air. It seemed to Jimmy Ferguson 
to be peopled by phantoms. He had the impression 
that an unseen presence was watching him secretly— 
watching, and waiting for the chance to spring out 
in attack. Absurd, of course—but there it was. 
More annoyed than amused with himself, he hurried on. 

The street was deserted. The contrast with the 
throbbing activity of the Boulevard des Capucines, 
which he had just left, appealed to him as being 
uncanny. It was as though he had passed from the 
ordinary world to walk among the dead. Not a taxi 
could be seen; he had gone forty yards without 
meeting a soul. The shuttered shops and houses 
seemed to frown. Occasionally a light gleamed ; but 
even this, as though suspicious or afraid of being seen, 
was quickly extinguished. 

In spite of his usual sound common sense, Jimmy 
had his original suspicion strengthened : he was walk- 
ing through a quarter 1n which unseen dangers lurked. 

It was an uncomfortable feeling. Staunch admirer 
of France as he was in many ways, Jimmy was a 
sufficiently experienced traveller to know that an 
Englishman could not expect the same protection or 
help from the Police in Paris as he might confidently 
count on in London. An Englishman in Paris was 
forced to depend to a great extent on himself if trouble 
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suddenly arose. At least, if he had any sense, he 
did so. 

He had been a fool, he supposed, to leave the 
Boulevard and come this way, in the endeavour to 
make a short cut. The light stick he swung in his 
right hand was the only thing he could use as a weapon, 
apart from his fists, and its value in that respect was 
entirely negligible. Well, he would be back at the 
hotel soon ; he’d had enough of this cemetery of a 
street. 

He had turned a corner with the intention of getting 
out on the crowded Grand Boulevard again when a 
sound made him suddenly turn. So quickly that he 
imagined at first he must either be dreaming or that 
his thoughts had got the better of him to the extent 
of self-mesmerism, he saw his former forebodings 
assume actual materialisation. The sinister character 
of this gloomy thoroughfare was being unveiled : not 
a dozen yards away a man was struggling for his life. 

Jimmy was half-Scot. True to his paternal blood, 
he generally paused before taking quick action. 
Second thoughts are usually best ; he had been brought 
up on this sound teaching. 

But every man breaks the rules once in a while. 
Otherwise he wouldn’t be a human being. Jimmy 
Ferguson did so now. That faint cry for help would 
have decided him even if he had not already leapt 
forward. The odds in that desperate if silent struggle 
were three to one—far too heavy to be tolerated. 

What followed was never clearly recollected. He 
must have lost temporary control over himself, he 
supposed—gone berserker. All he could remember 
was avoiding a swift knife thrust that was like the 
snapping of a snake’s fangs, and then hitting out to 
right and left, dealing an amazing series of blows upon 
bodies and faces which surged up before him. 
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Then : 

** How can I thank you ? ” said a voice very faintly. 

The mists which had been before his eyes cleared 
sufficiently to enable Jimmy to see three forms sprawl- 
ing on the ground. A fourth figure—that belonging 
to the speaker—leaned heavily against the shuttered 
window of a wine-shop. This was the man, he pre- 
sumed, to whose rescue he had gone. 

He took a long, keen look. The man was a complete 
stranger. This was not surprising, of course: what 
was somewhat intriguing was that the other should 
address him in English which held no trace of an 
accent. For the speaker himself was not English ; 
judged by his appearance, he belonged to some Slav 
race hard to classify. 

“‘ That’s all right,’”’ Ferguson heard himself replying ; 
*“‘ lucky I happened to be passing. Can I do anything 
further ?—try to get youa taxi? Isay,” as the man, 
groaning, slipped to the pavement, ‘are you 
wounded ? ”’ 

The answer was gasped. 

‘‘A knife in the back... but it’s not that... my 
heart....’’ Heslipped to the ground. 

The man seemed on the point of fainting. Jimmy 
felt completely bewildered. If the other became 
unconscious, he would have to attempt to get him 
to the boulevards and that would mean carrying a 
dead weight of at least eleven stone a distance of 
quite a quarter of a mile. He doubted if the job 
was possible. And in the meantime what would 
Messieurs les Assassins be doing? Already a couple 
of them were showing signs of coming round... . 

‘‘ Bend down!” The whisper, faint but imperative, 
floated up to him. Stooping, he placed his face close 
to the lips which started to make an extraordinary 
request. 
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“You are an English gentleman and therefore to be 
trusted. Will you do a dying man a favour ? ”’ 

“Don’t talk about dying, old chap,” replied 
Ferguson, moved to a sudden sympathy, ‘ you'll be 
all right once I get you home! ”’ 

A wan smile flitted across the white face. 

‘No, I’m finished—they’ve got me as I feared 
they would. But I'll beat them still—with your 
help.” 

With one eye on the prone figures which had com- 
menced to stir, Jimmy endeavoured to pick the man 
up in his arms. 

‘“‘T must get you home,” he insisted. 

The other shook his head. 

“It’s no use,’’ was the reply; “and it doesn’t 
matter about me—now. It’s you who must get away. 
But first I want to give you something—something 
which you must promise on your solemn oath that 
you will keep secure ** The voice broke off in 
exhaustion as the speaker started to fumble with 
the buttons of his overcoat. 

It was soon evident that the task was beyond him. 

“Can I help you?” asked Ferguson. In spite of 
the sympathy he felt, he could not help thinking how 
absurd the situation was. By waiting there he was 
exposing himself to a very real danger: the men he 
had knocked out would be on their feet again very 
shortly. And then? What a fool to have allowed 
himself to become mixed up in such an unsavoury 
mess. This Good Samaritan business could be the 
very devil sometimes. 

“ There is a small leather packet in the inside pocket 
of my coat,’ he heard the wounded man whisper ; 
** take it out.” 

‘What now?” Jimmy enquired when the thing 
was in his hand. 
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“Your name—tell me your name.’’ The tone, 
although faint, was imperative—and urgent. 

For a moment Jimmy hesitated. He didn’t want 
to have anything more to do with this affair. He 
couldn’t leave a wounded man to die, of course, but 
the first taxi or car that came along he was going 
to stop and lift the fellow into it. Once he had got 
the man to his home, wherever that might be, he 
would step out of the picture. He was determined 
upon that. Adventure might be all very well in its 
way, but Adventure had to carry something of romance 
with it to appeal to him, and there was no question 
of romance being connected with this early morning 
hold-up. It was just sordid crime. No, he was going 
to get away from it. 

Then he heard the wounded man speak again. 

“Your name and permanent address—tell me 
them, please ! ”’ 

In spite of his resolution of a moment before, Jimmy 
found himself saying: ‘“‘ James Ferguson, 3, Hanover 
Court, Hill Street, London, W.”’’ 

‘Thank you. How long are you staying in Paris? 
What is your hotel ? ”’ 

‘““T’m at the St. George. I don’t know how long I 
shall be staying—another fortnight, perhaps. But, 
look—here’s a taxi; I’m going to put you into it and 
see you safely home.” 

The man became excited. 

‘“‘ A taxi—yes!’’ he said ; ‘‘ but it is you who must 
take it. You understand, I am serious. This is 
important—far more important than you can possibly 
imagine. I leave that packet in your charge. Guard 
it as you would your life—quick, stop that taxi! ’”’ 

So many things happened immediately afterwards 
that Jimmy’s memory became blurred for the second 
time that night. Obeying the wounded man’s furious 
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demand, he rose and stepped out into the middle ot 
the street with the intention of stopping the taxi that, 
after depositing a passenger some short distance off, 
now started to sway towards him. As he lifted his 
hand, he heard a warning spoken in English. He 
guessed that one of the stricken assassins had now 
recovered sufficiently to start punitive proceedings. 
Already he felt a hand clutching his collar. Before 
he could turn, however, a shot rang out. There was 
a spurt of flame and the member of the hold-up party 
who had been animated by the unpleasant desire to 
throttle him sprawled to the ground. 

Things were developing far too quickly for Jimmy’s 
peace of mind. The shot had been fired by the man 
he had rescued. There was no question about that. 
No doubt he had very adequate reasons for shooting 
with intent to kill, but a cold sweat broke out upon 
Ferguson’s face when he realised that he had become 
associated with this man, had become his ally, in fact. 
His Scottish caution made him feel supremely uncom- 
fortable—where in the devil was all this going to end ? 

But now the taxi had stopped. This fact was due 
not to any desire to be civil on the part of the driver, 
but could be explained simply by the latter’s over- 
whelming curiosity. Jean Laffont liked to know what 
was going on. So he stopped his squeaky Renault 
tax1 and stared about him. Another man possessing 
a stronger sense of prudence would have stepped on 
the accelerator. 

Once the taxi had stopped, Jimmy became active. 

** Driver,”’ he said in French, ‘‘ there has been an 
accident here. A friend of mine was attacked just 
now by three men. He is badly wounded and I want 
to take him home or to a hospital—perhaps a hospital 
would be best.” 

There is no shrewder judge of character than a Paris 
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taxi-driver. Jean Laffont was familiar with the 
well-dressed Englishman type who crosses to Paris 
to spend money. Such a one was often generous. 
““M’sieur,’’ he replied, jumping from his seat at 
the wheel, ‘‘ I am at ycur service.” 
He approached the shot man and bent over him. 
““M’sieur’s friend is dead,’”’ he said after a brief 
examination. 


Jimmy stepped forward. 

‘““That is not my friend,” he replied. ‘‘ He is 
over there.” Then, turning, he swore in utter 
perplexity. 


For the man he meant to take away into safety 
had disappeared |! 


CHAPTER II JIMMY TAKES CHANCES 


THERE was no doubt about it : the fellow had vanished. 
How he had been able to manage the miracle it was 
impossible to say—but the startling fact sufficed. 
Jimmy felt that this was a night on which the end of 
the world might quite reasonably be expected to 
happen. Wonders were three a penny ; one whisk of 
the eyeballs and a fresh excitement was provided. 
Sensations were being absolutely given away. 

He would probably have dwelt longer on this latest 
astonishment had not the taxi-driver seized his arm. 
Jean Laffont, as already hinted, could not accurately 
have been described as a fountain of goodwill towards 
his neighbours, but when he noticed two men springing 
towards this prospective fare, he took the initiative. 
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Pushing the Englishman unceremoniously into his 
cab, he mounted to the seat and drove off at such a 
reckless speed that the wheels threatened to come off. 
As Ferguson sank back among the smelly cushions, he 
found himself still clutching the leather packet which 
the mysterious stranger had so amazingly entrusted 
to his care. The situation was far too complex for 
him to cudgel his brains any further about it for the 
present. Thrusting the packet into the inside pocket 
of his coat, he concentrated on the supper and warm 
bath which would be waiting for him—if only he 
reached his hotel in safety. 

Thanks to the excellent service rendered by Jean 
Laffont (who kept doubling in his tracks with remark- 
able resource), the St. George was reached without 
mishap. ‘The fee which the driver charged was stagger- 
ing, but Jimmy paid it without protest. He was 
fair-minded enough to realise that the man had quite 
possibly saved his life. 

Reaching the small private suite which he had 
engaged at this quiet, but well-conducted hotel, he 
had his bath—a much-needed necessity, for after the 
battle he was a spectacle so deplorable that he did 
not wonder at the night-porter’s stare as he walked 
through the hall to the lift—and then ate the cold 
supper which he had ordered before going to the theatre 
with an appetite to which the recollection that he 
was lucky to be sitting in that chair added a further 
relish. 

The meal over, he lit a pipe. Irresistibly his mind 
returned to that silent street of sinister adventure. 
Only a few seconds’ thought brought him to the in- 
evitable conclusion that he had stepped into a piece 
of reeking melodrama. But this was no figment of 
the playwright’s imagination ; it was grim actuality. 
It was real life. A man had been killed—and the 
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murderer was a person to whom he had given his 
solemn pledge of help. Even granted that this man 
had committed the crime in self-defence—or what 
amounted to self-defence—the grisly fact remained 
that he had slain—taken another man’s life. 

Jimmy during his twenty-eight years—years which 
had been passed in pleasant ways—had never had 
occasion before to ask himself if he were a coward. 
The necessity had simply not arisen. But now the 
stark question : was he afraid ? confronted him. 

There was reason enough. In the coat which he 
wore was something for which murder had already been 
done. The man who had passed it to him considered 
it of sufficient value to risk going to the guillotine in 
order to ensure its safety. It sounded ridiculous said 
in cold blood, but the facts were plain enough. 

The problem he had to consider was what was he 
going to do with the thing ? The common-sense course 
was to go to the Police early the following morning— 
the earlier the better—and tell the whole story, how- 
ever preposterous it might sound to the incredulous 
ears of a commissaire. Whether he was believed or 
not scarcely mattered—his bond fides could easily be 
established—he had several friends occupying respon- 
sible positions in Paris—and the very fact that he had 
brought the packet would clinch the matter. 

But even as he made this resolve, an uncomfortable 
feeling arrived to keep it company. What about the 
promise he had made? He had given his solemn 
pledge to the stranger. The man had put faith in 
him—principally because he was an Englishman. 

“You are an English gentleman and therefore to 
be trusted,’’ the chap had said. 

The uncomfortable feeling increased. The sentence 
which had come back to his mind savoured to his 
prosaic way of thinking of hyperbole—an Englishman 
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would never make such a remark himself—but all 
the same 

He had made a promise. He had forgotten that a 
minute before when he had come to a decision about 
the Police. If he went to the Sireté, it would mean 
that his pledge to the joker who had put such faith in 
him would go phut. The more he thought about it 
the more he realised that he would have to change his 
mind : the first proposition was now out of the question : 
it simply couldn’t be done. A promise was a promise. 
The fact that it had been made to a stranger did not 
alter the situation. The fellow was relying on him 
and he could not let him down. 

There was a discreet knock on the door. At the 
sound Jimmy jumped up. It was an instinctive 
action which made him button his coat so that the 
packet in the inside breast pocket should be more 
secure. 

Then, imagining it was probably the waiter come to 
take the supper things away, he walked to the door 
and opened it. 

Instead of the waiter, it was the manager of the 
hotel. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Monsieur Ferguson,’’ he said 
in English, ‘‘ but this gentleman, who is from the 
Streté, would like to speak to you.” 

Although his heart missed a beat—several beats, 
in fact—Jimmy held himself together. 

“Someone from the Streté—that’s the Paris 
equivalent of our Scotland Yard, isn’t it?” He 
pretended to be ignorant. 

“ Yes—it is the Headquarters of the Police.”” As 
M. Houssiaux replied, his face reflected many emotions. 
Amongst these Ferguson thought he could read 
concern for the good name of his hotel and astonishment 
that of all the guests staying at the St. George, this 
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young English aristocrat of whom he had formed such 
a high opinion should be called upon in the middle of 
the night by a man possessing the credentials of the 
Paris Secret Police. 

Jimmy had a twinge of conscience. It certainly 
was a bit rough on this excellent Frenchman who, no 
doubt, had been dragged out of his bed to be brought 
face to face with an embarrassing situation. But a 
moment’s further reflection was quite sufficient to 
drive home the fact that it would be a jolly sight 
rougher on himself unless he put up some sort of 
determined front. He would probably have to lie—a 
thing for which in the ordinary way he had a very 
healthy contempt—but in the circumstances he did 
not see how that could be helped. Anyway, the 
encounter had to be faced; there was, indeed, no 
chance of evading it. 

“‘T can’t imagine why a gentleman from the Paris 
Police should honour me with a visit in the middle of 
the night, M. Houssiaux,”’ he said, lighting a cigarette, 
‘* but since he is here, he had better come in, I suppose.”’ 

The manager bowed. 

“‘T offer you a thousand apologies, Monsieur,” he 
said in a tone of deep contrition ; ‘‘ but that I was 
assured it was a matter of the deepest importance I 
should not have considered disturbing you.” 

“That’s all right.’”” His guest accompanied the 
assurance with a yawn which was more realistic than 
he imagined: ‘ Fortunately I hadn’t gone to bed. 
Let’s have this gentleman in and see what all the 
trouble’s about.”’ 

The manager bowed again before going to the door 
and ushering in a man. 

‘“‘ And now, with your permission, I will leave,” he 
said. 

“Not at all, M. Houssiaux,” said Jimmy ; “ if you 
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don’t mind, I would much rather you stayed. You 
see,’ with a grin which represented rather a decent 
bit of acting, ‘‘ this is the first time I’ve been confronted 
by the Police and I confess I’m feeling rather nervous. 
Give me your support, won’t you ? ” 

‘“‘ It is an honour to render Monsieur any assistance,” 
was the answer. 

‘“‘Righto! Thanks awfully.” 

Putting far more confidence into the words than he 
actually felt, Jimmy now turned to the man who, after 
entering the room, closed the door and placed his back 
against it. 

‘‘ M’sieur Ferguson ? ”’ the visitor enquired. 

By what means the knowledge came, Ferguson was 
unable to understand, but when he looked his questioner 
straight in the face, a dazzling shaft of conviction 
smote him. 

This man was an impostor—a masquerader ! 

There are revelations so convincing that reason does 
not enter into the question. Although he had no 
definite data upon which to base this opinion, Jimmy 
would have staked every penny he possessed that his 
intuition was correct. The man looked the part he 
had elected to play all right—and yet he was a living 
lie. He felt it in every fibre of his being. 

But it would be interesting, if not amusing, to see 
how far the fellow would go, and to ascertain his real 
purpose in coming there at that hour. How he had 
been tracked to the hotel was difficult to understand 
after the taxi-driver’s cross-country tactics ; but that, 
in view of the tracker’s physical presence, had now 
become a mere side-issue. The only thing that 
counted was the other’s plan of campaign. This was 
certainly worth knowing. 

The man glanced in the direction of M. Houssiaux, 
and then at Ferguson. 
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‘‘ Pardon,” he remarked, ‘‘ but my business with 
you is private.” 

Jimmy lifted his hand. 

“‘ But I require this gentleman to be present as a 
witness,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ you see, I do not happen to 
have my lawyer present. In case you do not know it, 
Monsieur, when one is interviewed by the Police in my 
country one always contrives to have one’s lawyer 
present. It is an old British custom. So, with your 
permission, M. Houssiaux remains.”’ 

“As you will, Monsieur,’’ agreed the other. But 
the words were accompanied by a smile that Jimmy 
put aside for future reference. He intended, if the 
occasion offered itself, to change the style of that 
smile. 

“And now to business,’ he said sharply; ‘I 
understand from the manager of this hotel that you 
represent yourself as coming from the Streté. Before 
we go any further, I should be glad to see your 
credentials.”’ 

The idea had vaguely suggested itself of provoking 
the man into some kind of outburst. With his 
clammy-looking face and general snake-like appearance, 
the stranger was a person whom he would have 
avoided in any normal circumstances. 

The scheme did not fructify. 

“My card, M’sieur.”” As though he had guessed 
the forthcoming challenge, the caller held out a piece 
of pasteboard. 

On this Ferguson read : 


M. Paul Villot, 
La Sureté. 


“That’s all right, apparently,’’ conceded the 
Englishman, speaking in the abrupt, off-hand manner 
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which he hoped the other would believe was character- 
istic of his race; ‘‘ and now, M. Villot, what can I do 
for you? I take it you did not come here at this hour 
merely to give me a forecast of to-morrow’s weather. 
I can get that from the wireless, you know.” 

“On the contrary, M’sieur Ferguson = 

“I say, one minute ; it’s a weakness of mine asking 
questions, but I really should like to know how you 
got hold of my name ? ”’ 

For the second time that particularly odious smile 
bloomed. 

“We of the Sireté know a great deal—it is our 
duty.” 

“Very well, we'll let that go for a moment. It’s 
sufficient that you know my name correctly. Of 
course, you could have got it from the hotel register 
—as, no doubt, you did.... Carry on, M. Villot. 
Now for the serious charge. And don’t be afraid of 
M. Houssiaux ; you couldn’t make him blush if you 
tried.” 

“ M’sieur is pleased to be humorous. Allow me 
to inform you that I have come to arrest you on a 
charge of murder.’’ The words were snarled. 

““ Murder! M/’sieur Ferguson ! ”’ 

The hotel manager lifted his hands in a medley of 
horror, astonishment, and protest. 

It wasn’t an easy act to perform in the circumstances, 
but Jimmy contrived a smile. This was directed at 
M. Houssiaux. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” he said, ‘‘ this fellow’s 
bluffing.”’ 

“‘ Bluffing ! ”’ ejaculated the manager. 

“You don’t understand the term. Sorry. To put it 
more plainly, then, this man is telling a lie, for what 
purpose is not yet clear. Perhaps you will be good 
enough to explain ?”’ he added, turning to the caller. 
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M. Villot stamped his foot in a tempest of rage. 

“You trifle with me!” he cried ; ‘‘ you insult me 
—me, an officer of the Stireté! Beware, M’sieur! I 
warn you! ”’ 

The man’s manner was so impressive that Jimmy 
wondered for a moment if he had made a hideous 
mistake. It was possible; come to think of it, anything 
was possible. Although he was unable to imagine 
how they had done it, there was quite a chance that 
the police had been able to trace him to the St. George. 
And as for the charge of murder—well, the fellow he 
had been fool enough to help had certainly shot a 
man. Yes, it was quite possible. Just as possible 
as the chance of this fuming Villot being a real sleuth 
from the Sireté. 

For a second or so, Jimmy faltered. The case 
against him wouldn’t be helped, he knew, by the 
manner in which he had treated this visitor. The 
French police did not like being ridiculed ; and, judging 
by his present manner, M. Villot was peculiarly 
sensitive on the point of his personal dignity. Almost 
absurdly so. 

But all this was merely knock-kneed weakness, he 
hastily decided. He mustn’t cramp his style; that 
would be fatal. He had started to bluff, and he must 
keep on bluffing. He simply had to be consistent. 

“I regret I do not believe a word you say, M. 
Villot,’’ he remarked tothe visitor. The latter immedi- 
ately assumed an expression that he might have worn 
if asked if he minded spending the rest of his existence 
in the infernal regions. Huis countenance became a 
film close-up. 

But Jimmy was not to be put off by mere facial 
grimaces. He turned to the third person in the room. 

““M. Houssiaux, I intend to do what my common 
sense should have told me to do before: I am going 
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to ring up the Sireté and ask them to be good enough 
to send someone responsible along in order to identify 
this M. Villot who has had the impertinence to describe 
himself as having come from Police Headquarters.” 

The vilified Villot made a noise which could have 
been caused by two rows of teeth meeting in a gnashing 
movement. 

‘* You will suffer for this! ’’ he said in a choking voice. 

Jimmy wouldn’t have minded taking a small bet 
that the other was substantially correct, but all the 
same he walked to the telephone which was fixed 
against the opposite wall. 

“IT want you to put me through to the Sireté 
immediately,” he said ; ‘‘ yes, the Police Headquarters 
—it’s very urgent.” 

‘* M’sieur !’’ cried a voice. 

Ferguson turned just at the right moment. M. 
Villot, as though anxious that no time should be 
wasted, had evidently grown impatient of delay. He 
did not intend to wait until colleagues arrived; he 
wanted the honour of arresting this Englishman, 
whose every intonation of the voice was a separate 
insult, single-handed. 

Unfortunately for the success of this undertaking, the 
excellent M. Houssiaux, solicitous for the welfare of 
his guest, even at the expense of offending a police 
official, gave the view-hulloa. To witness was to act 
with Jimmy: he was already waist-high in trouble, 
and he did not see how he could be more badly off. 
Therefore, on the principle that he might as well do 
what he wanted whilst he had the opportunity, he 
dropped the telephone receiver and, dodging the furious 
attack of Villot, plunked a really hearty wallop on 
that excitable gentleman’s chin. The representative 
of the Sireté went to earth with the abandon of a 
sack of coals being flung down a grating. 
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** Monsieur !’’ ejaculated the hotel manager. M. 
Houssiaux’s face mirrored the horror he felt. To hit 
a policeman in any country is bad; to hit one in 
France is a direct invitation to calamity. Only the 
fact that his hotel was being burnt down could have 
affected M. Houssiaux more. 

‘‘ T want to call your attention to this, M. Houssiaux,’’ 
replied the Englishman. He stooped to pick up a 
wicked-looking, long-bladed knife. 

‘‘ This slipped out of the scoundrel’s sleeve as he 
fell,’’ he explained ; ‘‘ now tell me: do French detectives 
generally carry weapons of that description when they 
come to arrest a man ? ”’ 

‘“‘ It is very strange,’’ confessed the hotel manager. 

‘* On the contrary, it is very clear that I was right 
from the beginning,’ responded Ferguson ; ‘“‘ something 
told me directly he entered the room that this man 
was an impostor.” 

The manager pounced on what he considered to be 
the weak point in the argument. 

‘“‘ But his card ? ”’ 

“It’s easy enough to have a faked card printed,” 
smiled Jimmy, feeling more and more sure of him- 
self. ‘‘ But we shall soon see,’’ as the telephone 
shrilled, ‘‘ that’s the operator through to the Sireté, I 
expect.”’ 


Twenty minutes later Jimmy found himself being 
congratulated instead of arrested. There could be no 
question about this man being a high police official. 

‘* M’sieur, we of the Sureté are very grateful to you. 
The man who had the audacity to impersonate one 
of the most efficient officers in the Secret Police is 
really a notorious criminal for whom we have been 
searching unsuccessfully for many weeks. On behalf 
of the Chief of the Saireté, I thank you, M’sieur.”’ 
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“Oh, that’s all right,’’ mumbled the Englishman, 
feeling that more was to come. 

He was correct. 

*‘ At M’sieur’s convenience we would be interested 
to know why this canaille should have called on you 
this morning,’”’ continued the detective. 

Jimmy shook his head. 

‘“That’s a mystery which I am afraid I can’t 
explain,” he said. 

The interrogator stroked his long, thin, inquisitive 
nose. 

‘“‘ May I be permitted to ask if you have laid yourself 
open to being blackmailed whilst staying in Paris ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Certainly not.” 

‘‘ A thousand pardons if I am indiscreet, but such 
cases have been known,”’ replied the police official in 
the manner of one familiar with the subject. ‘‘ And 
you have never seen this man before ? ”’ he continued. 

‘““ Never to my knowledge.”’ 

‘“‘'Very well, Monsieur,’”’ said the other, as though 
conceding a point, “‘ this is not the time to pursue 
further investigations. No doubt you will be willing 
to call at the Sireté, say to-morrow afternoon at three 
o’clock ?—I will be there myself to receive you.” 

“Why? I have told you all that is possible.” 
This was literally true, for the last thing he contem- 
plated was to narrate the full story of that night’s 
extraordinary events to this police official, Such a 
recital would mean—amongst other things—delivering 
up the packet which had caused all the bother. And 
this he had solemnly promised not to do. No doubt 
he had been every kind of a fool to give such a pledge 
—but that did not alter the situation. 

The caller’s manner became perceptibly more severe. 
His attitude was one of very thinly-veiled suspicion. 
The glance which he gave Jimmy from his shrewd 
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grey eyes did not require much interpreting into words : 
‘‘ There must have been some reason why this criminal 
called on you in the early hours of the morning and 
I am going to discover what it is.” That is what 
Ferguson was able to read in the look and he was 
therefore not surprised to find the other insistent. 

‘Of course! But nevertheless the Chief would 
like to take the opportunity of giving you his personal 
thanks for your help in this matter—of that I have 
no doubt. We will say 3.15 if that will suit you 
better.”’ 

‘* That will suit me quite well,”’ replied Jimmy, who 
hadn’t the slightest intention of keeping the appoint- 
ment... 

“‘ At the Siéreté.”’ 

‘*At the Sdreté.”’ 

The interview terminated with the police official 
bowing his farewells to him and to M. Houssiaux who 
had shown a pardonably human desire to be in at the 
death. 

The hotel manager, indeed, came right out of his 
shell. 

“Tf M’sieur is not too tired, perhaps a wee ane 
soda as a nightcap——— ? ”’ he suggested. 

*“ An excellent idea—we will drink one together.”’ 

Although M. Houssiaux confessed to a partiality to 
wine yet, like a sportsman, he lowered his Scotch. 

‘““M’sieur is to be felicitated upon the fortunate 
conclusion to this evening’s excitement,”’ he said. 

Ferguson nodded. 

He didn’t pretend to be rated at Plus in the 
Intelligence Department, but he could see with both 
eyes shut what the manager was fishing for. He had 
remained out of bed with a definite purpose : he wanted 
to hear the rest of the story—or, rather, the story 
behind the story. In common with the Sireté johnny, 
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he had the notion that there must have been a very 
good reason why a well-known crook should take the 
risk that the bogus Villot had taken that night. 

But Jimmy wasn’t telling. Instead, he finished his 
drink and wished his landlord a very courteous good 
night. 

After carefully locking the door and seeing to the 
window, Jimmy slept the sleep of the just. 

The whisky had been good. 


CHAPTER III DEEP WATERS 


He awakened early. Probably he had too many 
thoughts crowding his brain. In any case, he lay for 
at least half an hour before it was time to ring for 
shaving-water, endeavouring to sort out something 
intelligible from the chaotic medley which, rioting 
through his mind, made his head reel. 

Presently something reasonably clear emerged. He 
had in his custody a packet which he had promised 
to keep safely. This packet belonged to a complete 
stranger who was incidentally a murderer. That the 
thing was of value was proved by the fact that a man, 
declared on reliable authority to be a dangerous 
criminal, had paid him a visit shortly after the 
occurrence in that sinister street. The scheme of 
the masquerading M. Villot had been rather neatly 
thought out: to get him into a taxi on the pretence 
of taking him to the Police Headquarters and then 
Well, it was pretty obvious what the fellow was 
after: he wanted the packet, of course. By the way 
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... yes, it was still in the inside pocket of the coat 
he had worn the night before. 

Of course that had been the game! But the 
blighter jolly well hadn’t got it ! 

It was curious how much satisfaction the knowledge 
gave to Ferguson as he wriggled his toes beneath the 
cool sheets. Up till now the victories he had gained 
over his fellow-men had been almost entirely negligible. 
For of what did they consist ? Merely a few golf 
matches, rubbers of bridge and so on—nothing of any 
real importance. The affair last night was entirely 
different. He had crossed swords with a man who 
lived by his wits and he had emerged the victor. 
Selah ! 

The knowledge was, indeed, distinctly pleasurable. 
It had a cocktail effect. It gave him so much satis- 
faction, in fact, that his attractively homely face 
broke into a broad grin. He knew now why existence 
had appeared so dull of late ; it was simply because 
he had run up against only one desperate criminal 
and been entrusted with only one packet of (pre- 
sumably) fabulous value! As he rang for his shaving- 
water, Jimmy recalled with something like gleeful 
anticipation that the play into a part of which Fate 
had thrust him had only just commenced. He knew 
he was not being consistent over this ; he realised that 
just a few hours before he had felt strongly like kicking 
himself for being placed in such a predicament ; he 
remembered he had resolved that the only sensible 
course to follow was to go to the Police and make a 
clean breast of the whole business. All this he recalled 
perfectly well. 

What, then, had wrought the change? Why did 
he contemplate flying in the face of Providence? He 
could scarcely tell except that he now felt he was 
getting a kick out of Life which before he would not 
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have believed was possible. The thrill of danger had 
got him in its thrall ; the future beckoned ; and one 
of the chief attractions about the whole business was 
that the paths he had to traverse were not only hidden 
but had no signposts attached. A highly singular 
condition for a man who was at least half a Scot to 
find himself in—until it is remembered that nowhere 
does the love of Romance bloom so extravagantly as 
across the Border. Och aye! 

The feeling of glowing excitement which had come 
to him so early in the day lasted until after he had 
eaten an excellent breakfast. Then a preliminary 
burst of native caution reasserted itself. 

So long as he remained in Paris he was in danger. 
Of that there could be no doubt. Yet if the veiled 
threat of the Sdreté detective had any meaning, the 
odds pointed to his not being allowed to get away. 
There was that appointment at the Police Head- 
quarters at 3.15 that afternoon. He did not intend 
to keep it, but his failure to turn up would probably 
mean that a search would be started for him. The 
Police knew that he hadastory to tell and they wanted 
the fullest details. Well, they would have to go and 
fish for them elsewhere. They had the bogus Villot : 
they must be satisfied with that. As for the rest, 
they would have to find it out for themselves. 

There were two things to be decided. The first was 
what should he do with the packet and the second 
was how should he dispose of himself? Taking the 
latter problem first, he became more convinced than 
ever that he would not be allowed to leave Paris. 
Both the railway stations and the air-ports would be 
watched. He could try, of course, but-—— 

Pressing down the tobacco in the bowl of his pipe, 
he decided that he did not wish to leave Paris. It 
was stupid, no doubt, but he wanted to see how future 
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events worked out. Paris was the centre of activities 
and it would be a shame to leave it. To find himself, 
after the doldrums of existence through which he 
had recently passed, actually participating in some- 
thing which closely resembled a film, was not to be 
contemplated. He hadn't asked to come into this 
business, but now that he was in he meant to remain. 

It would mean his leaving his present comfortable 
quarters at the St. George. That was a pity, but it 
couldn’t be helped. Besides, what was comfort ? 
He had had comfort all his life and would have it 
again if he came through all right. It wouldn’t hurt 
him to have to rough it for a bit. He knew what 
he’d do: he’d find a place up in Montmartre and 
doadisappearance stunt. He’d leave his address with 
old Houssiaux—on the strictest understanding, of 
course, that he was to divulge it to no one—so that 
in case of anything really urgent cropping up he 
could be communicated with. He knew that he was 
giving way to the craziest notions, but that was the 
delightful part about it. He had been sane so long 
that it was the best kind of mental holiday to do 
something ridiculous. He could never have believed 
the joy there was to be found in irresponsibility. 

So much for himself. But there was also the packet 
to be considered. This was a different question. He 
might be willing to take a chance with himself, but he 
could not allow any risk to be taken with that. He 
had promised to keep it safe. 

But here another question arose. He doubted very 
much if it would be safe with him. <A chuckle came 
from the well-shaped mouth from which a well-coloured 
pipe protruded. He would be pretending to hide from 
his enemies on account of the packet, whereas the 
thing itself would be safe in London. What a lark! 

That was what he’d do: he'd register the packet 
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to London. To which address? His flat in Hanover 
Court ? Another chuckle came. He hoped he re- 
tained his native modesty, but really he was becoming 
rathercute. There was a strong chance that the Other 
Side, whoever they might be, apart from the gentleman 
now in custody, might be able to trace his London 
address. In which case—no, that wouldn’t do at all. 

The bank! That was the place to send it—and 
he’d address it to old Hartley, the manager! What 
a peach of a joke! Hartley, with his starched-collar 
dignity and his ‘‘ Dear Sir (or Madam)” manner, the 
custodian of 

Jimmy broke off. Hadn’t he better see what was 
inside? No, it was no concern of his. But the 
sooner he got it off the better. 

He rang the bell. 

‘“‘I want some brown paper, some string, some 
sealing-wax and a taxi,”’ he told the servant. 

‘* Will that be all, M’sieur ? ”’ 

“Forthemoment. But—I say—it’s a fine morning, 
isn’t it ? ”’ 

‘‘ The day promises to be very good, M’sieur.”’ 

“Then you needn't bother about the taxi—I’ll walk. 
But I should like the paper and string quickly, please.”’ 

‘“‘ But certainly, M’sieur.”’ 





CHAPTER IV THE VIEW-HULLOA 


WHEN the small parcel was securely fastened and 
sealed, Jimmy placed it in a pocket of his overcoat 
and started to walk to the nearest post-office. As the 
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waiter had said, there was every promise of a beautiful 
day. The morning air was crisp and sparkling. He 
sniffed it appreciatively as he stood on the steps of 
the hotel-entrance, looking about him. 

The Rue Caumartin was beginning to be crowded. 
Stimulated by the scene and the atmosphere, Jimmy 
took his place with the hurrying throng. 

Instead of turning to the left, which led to the 
Boulevard des Capucines, he went to the right. The 
nearest post-office, he had ascertained from Pierre, 
was situated near the Opera—a mere five minutes’ 
walk. 

The fact that a gendarme appeared to eye him 
curiously as he passed recalled to his mind the dis- 
appearance business which he proposed to put in hand 
directly he had passed the package over to the safe 
security of the post-office officials, It ought to be 
rather a lark—he would do the thing thoroughly. 
There was a theatrical outfitter’s almost opposite the 
St.George. He would tell the fellow in charge that he 
wanted to be disguised as a Paris clerk and thus 
transformed he would get away into the wilds of 
Montmartre. Hegrinnedatthethought. There would 
be a risk of losing the fine outward gloss of his respecta- 
bility, but he was prepared to chance this. Hang it, 
one had to take a chance now and then.... 

He had walked a couple of hundred yards or so when, 
stepping off the pavement, he collided with a man 
who apparently had been trying to overtake him. 
The force of the collision was such that Ferguson was 
in danger of losing his balance. He recovered himself 
in time to prevent being bitfed into eternity by a vast 
Voisin which came roaring up the crowded street 
like a devouring Juggernaut. 

After breathing a silent prayer of thankfulness at 
being still allowed to inhale the champagne-like air, 
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Jimmy thought of the package. He clapped a hand 
on his overcoat pocket. The bulge was not there. 

The inference was obvious: the man who had 
purposely thrown him off his balance had improved 
the shining moment by relieving him of the package. 
Quick work. 

The man had been speedy, but Ferguson did not 
waste much time either. A mere matter of thirty 
yards ahead he sawthe thief. The latter was hurrying, 
but a traffic block at a cross-street gave Jimmy his 
opportunity. Putting ceremony, even courtesy, on 
one side, he rushed ahead. 

For what followed let the excuse be made that his 
blood was up. There are many kinds of death, but 
if the choice had been left to him Jimmy would 
certainly not have chosen having his life crushed out 
by a heavy French motor-car. That had been a low- 
down, filthy idea, compared to which the theft of the 
package was cleanly. But the combination of the 
two was sufficient to make any reasonable man raise 
Hell—and Jimmy Ferguson promptly proceeded to 
raise it. 

This was no time for the interchange of politenesses 
so dear to the Parisian’s heart ; the moment called 
foraction. Seizing the man by his collar, he swung him 
round. One glance from the other’s eyes and he knew 
that his suspicions were correct. 

“IT want what you stole from me just now,” he 
said. 

The other burst into a voluble flood. Was M’sieur 
mad? He did not understand M’sieur. There was a 
lot more of the same sort—a great deal more. And 
all the time he was endeavouring to wriggle away 
from the Englishman’s grasp. And all the while a 
crowd was collecting in the way that a crowd does 
collect in similar circumstances. 
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Jimmy did not pay any attention to the crowd ; he 
was too intent on the thief. Throwing open the man’s 
overcoat, he commenced to search with his free left 
hand for the package. He felt a bulge—and there it 
was ! 

‘“‘ Now clear off before I smash your face in!” he 
said ; ‘‘ and the next time you try to push me beneath 
a motor-car, think twice unless you want to end up in 
a hospital.”’ 

As he released his hold on the overcoat collar, the 
man flung up both arms. 

‘‘T have been robbed! ”’ he shouted ; ‘‘ this man is 
a thief—an assassin ! ”’ 

An ominous growl came from the crowd whose 
ranks were by this time closely packed. 

After placing the package in his pocket, Jimmy faced 
the throng. He realised it would be pretty hopeless 
for him to attempt to cut and run; besides, that 
procedure did not appeal to him. The sympathies of 
the crowd were with the crook ; so much was evident, 
but he had to try to persuade them otherwise. If this 
mob closed in on him he would be severely handled ; 
what was more important, the thief would take the 
opportunity to pinch the package again. 

‘“‘ This is the thief,’’ he said, pointing to the crook ; 
‘by rights I should hand him over to the Police but I 
have given him the chance to escape arrest.”’ 

With that Jimmy attempted to leave. But the 
crowd, as though animated by a single desire, would 
not give way. The ranks became closer. 

‘‘ This is a matter for the Police to decide, M’sieur,’’ 
said a voice that contained more than a suspicion of a 
sneer. The owner of the voice, a belligerent-looking 
workman, turned to his companions seeking support. 
This was soon forthcoming. If Jimmy had had any 
doubt before about the voice of the meeting being 
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against him, the chorus of assent with which the 
fish-porter’s proposal was greeted, would have dispelled 
it. Englishmen in Paris did not seem to be very 
popular just then. And once the Police arrived, he 
had no misgivings which side they would take. They 
would associate themselves with popular opinion. 
The crook, gaining confidence through the sympathy 
of the crowd, would probably be believed. In any 
case, he would have to go along to a police-station and 
this would mean that all his plans would be knocked 
on the head. That pet idea of his about leaving 
respectability and living the care-free existence of 
Montmartre would be squashed. And worse still: 
the Police would insist upon examining the package 
(incidentally, how was he to maintain ownership of 
a packet the contents of which he could not describe ?) 
and would probably conclude the proceedings by either 
confiscating it or handing it over to the crook, providing 
the latter did not possess too bad a record. 

The whole thing was terribly complicated—so 
complicated that it was absolutely imperative that he 
should get away. 

‘“‘ Let me pass, please,’’ he said. 

He had about the same success as Canute enjoyed 
when he told the waves to recede. The spectators 
pressed their shoulders closer together. 

It was an impasse—an impasse which was broken 
by a dramatic and totally unexpected interruption. 

A voice called from the outskirts of the crowd. It 
was a girl’s voice—very delightful to hear. 

‘‘ Jimmy ! ”’ was the word it uttered. 

‘“‘ Let me pass, please. Oh, Jimmy!” 

The adjuration was addressed to the crowd and the 
term of affectionate despair was evidently meant for 
his own privateear. But Jimmy could not understand 
it. No girl of his acquaintance was in Paris so far as 
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he knew. What was more, he could not conceive 
any of the young ladies who permitted themselves 
to call him by his Christian name behaving in such a 
manner as this. The only thing he couid do, he 
decided, was to await developments. 

A Paris crowd, as the world has been informed so 
many times already, is highly susceptible. A glance 
from a pretty eye, and it is prostrate at the owner’s 
feet. Much the same natural phenomenon happened 
now; this specimen ran true to type. Whilst the 
crowd—six deep by this time—had surveyed the 
obvious embarrassment and anger of the imprisoned 
Englishman callously, it only needed a beautiful girl 
(and this one was strikingly beautiful) to put in a plea 
on his behalf and the hearts of stone overflowed with 
immediate sympathy. Amid understanding comments 
the close-packed ranks parted, and the girl was allowed 
to take the centre of the stage. 

Her method of approach was fascinating to on- 
lookers and principal alike. She enthralled the 
bemused Jimmy by rushing up to him and throwing 
both arms round his neck. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” she exclaimed again—and kissed 
him on the cheek. 

Whilst the recipient of this honour was rocking 
physically and mentally, he heard a low whisper: 
“ Play up to me—it’s your only chance.”’ 

If ever a biographer sits down to tackle the Life and 
Career of James Annesley Ferguson, it is a fairly safe 
bet that—providing he knows his job, of course—he 
will point to the situation under present review as 
representing the greatest moment in his subject’s 
existence. ‘‘ Faced by such a crisis,” it is probable 
he will say, ‘‘ what did Ferguson do ? ” 

_ Well, what Jimmy did was to rise to the occasion 
In a manner that astonished even himself. 
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‘“‘ Daphne, old girl,” he exclaimed in a kind of 
ecstasy. And not to be thought a shirker, he kissed 
her back. It was great stuff. 

A warm wave of colour flooded the girl’s face, but 
this was the only sign she gave of being in any way 
confused. 

‘‘I have been looking for you everywhere,” she 
went on to say ; ‘‘ where have you been ? ”’ 

‘‘ That’s easily answered,” replied Jimmy, speaking 
in a voice that carried to the outskirts of the crowd ; 
““T was coming along to meet you—as arranged ” 
(honestly it was pretty difficult trying to invent a 
coherent story with this ravishingly beautiful creature 
still holding his arm and looking up into his face as 
though her very life depended on each word he 
uttered), ‘‘ when I had something stolen from me. I 
gave chase, caught the thief and got my—er—my 
property back. By this time, these good people,” 
beaming upon the multitude, ‘‘ had gathered. They 
seemed more inclined to believe the story of the 
thief than mine. By the way, where can that 
chap have got to?’’ Turning round, he scanned 
the crowd for the face he sought, but was unable to 
find it. 

‘“‘ The man has vanished—which proves that he was 
guilty !°’ The girl had seized triumphantly upon the 
circumstance and made capital out of it. ‘‘ But we’re 
terribly late already—father will be tired of waiting. 
You will excuse me, won’t you ? ”’ 

The words, uttered in his own tongue and accom- 
panied by a smile which would have caused the heart 
of a rhinoceros to melt, wrought havoc with the fish- 
porter to whom the remark was addressed. His former 
belligerency vanished. From an enemy he became 
an ally whose zeal over-ran his discretion. In a word, 
he completely lost his head. 
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‘“‘ Get out of the way there—make way for Mademoi- 
selle!’’ he shouted, using his gigantic arms like flails. 

“* Quickly—now ! ”’ 

Lips which were distracting enough when viewed 
from a distance were placed close to his ear. 

Still holding his arm, this celestial intermediary 
(for Jimmy could not comprehend what else she might 
be) began to slip through the crowd, the male portion 
of which raised their hats as one man. One and all 
paid her homage. This girl might belong to perfidious 
Albion, but Beauty overcame Race. 

On the opposite side of the road a closed car was 
waiting. 

“IT shall have to drive like the deuce,” said this 
astonishing girl, getting into the driver’s seat ; “‘ what 
are you waiting for, man? Get in, unless you want a 
bullet in your back !”’ 

“To have a bullet in my back is one of the things 
I can most easily dispense with,’”’ replied Jimmy. 
Feeling that nothing that ever happened in the future 
would have the power to surprise, let alone to startle 
him, he got into the car. 

Without a word of explanation, the girl drove away 
at a speed which aroused his admiration and dismivy 
in roughly equal proportions. Across the crowded 
Madeleine the car shot at a rate and in a manner 
which was positively hectic. 

When the comparative peace of the Place de la 
Concorde had been reached, Jimmy considered it 
time to ask this heavenly visitant, who drove a car 
like a female Segrave, some very mundane questions. 
Being rescued in this manner was tremendously good 
fun, of course, but he wouldn’t have been human if 
he hadn’t felt an overwhelming curiosity. 

““Do you mind telling me where we are going? ” 
he ventured. 
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“I am too busy driving to answer unnecessary 
questions,’’ was the answer. 

It was true enough in a measure, of course, for the 
car was still proceeding at a pace which was highly 
dangerous to life and limb, but the Scottish strain 
in Jimmy made him persistent. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind me driving and then 
you could be relieved of the strain. Also, you would 
be able to tell me a few things I should extremely 
like to know. Only a few,” he added ccnciliatorily. 

The reply was unsatisfactory. 

“You must wait.” 

** As you please.” 

But whilst he gave polite subservience to the wishes 
of the Unknown, Jimmy was doing some very hard 
private thinking. The girl was undoubtedly English. 
This, naturally, was a point in her favour. Another 
recommendation was that, using her wits cleverly, 
she had rescued him from what was undoubtedly a 
very awkward position. 

Why ? 

There could be only one reason. She knew him 
although she herself was a stranger. And she knew 
something else : she knew he had the package—guessed, 
probably, that he carried it on him. 

There was the explanation. It was the package 
she was after, of course ! 

As he looked at his companion’s profile—aristocratic, 
patrician, entirely English—Jimmy found it difficult 
to credit the evil suspicion. This girl couldn’t be a 
crook. It was impossible. Yet 

He would give her another chance. 

“‘ Where are you taking me ? ”’ he asked. 

“To a place where you will be safe. Please do not 
ask me any more questions, because I cannot answer 
them.”’ 
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The words annoyed him. He was being treated like 
a child who could not be depended upon to look after 
himself, and he objected to it. 

“Isn’t all this unnecessarily mysterious?’ he 
enquired ; “‘ rather hugabooloo, in fact ? ”’ 

Without slackening speed, the girl turned to look 
at him. Her beauty was of such transcendent quality 
that he felt he had been struck a blow. 

“I do wish you would stop talking,”’ she answered. 
The words were uttered with a crisp finality, but there 
was no bitterness or rancour in them. 

Then: ‘‘ That package! Please give it me.”’ Her 
left hand was actually held out. 

Jimmy grinned. He had two sources of satisfaction. — 
In the first place he was pleased, as any other man 
would have been pleased, at finding his first conclusion 
justified, and, secondly, the situation appealed to his 
sense of humour. He wished to goodness the girl 
wasn’t quite so rapturously good-looking, but if she 
imagined that merely because she was pretty 

“IT suppose I do look a bit of a fool ? ’’ he remarked 
as though communing with himself. 

“If you weren’t a fool you wouldn’t have walked 
down a crowded Paris street with that thing in your 
pocket,’’ was the comment. 

The smile left Ferguson's face. 

“I say, whilst I’m awfully grateful for what you 
did just now—if you'd stop looking so severe, I would 
pay you one or two well-earned compliments for that, 
but no matter.... Oh, very well,’’ as what seemed 
a frown gathered on the face of the listener, “‘ we'll 
leave it. But as I was saying, whilst I’m sufficiently 
grateful, I really should like to know what—well, to 
put it somewhat crudely, what you’re getting at ? 
What do you mean, for instance, about a package ? ”’ 

“ Don’t be a fool,’”’ was the uncompromising retort ; 
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“‘everything will be explained to you at the proper 
moment. I am taking you to the——” 

The sentence was left unfinished. It was as though 
the girl had realised a possible danger in time. 

The feeling was shared. Jimmy foresaw danger, 
too, and he had no intention of allowing himself to be 
taken into it. This girl was too uncannily mysterious 
for his way of thinking; besides, preposterous as it 
would have sounded to anyone else, her astonishing 
beauty had an irritating effect upon him. He had an 
overwhelming desire to make an infernal ass of himself 
—to remain any longer by her side without attempting 
to make some sort of love to her was becoming intoler- 
able. Madness, no doubt, but there it was. He 
decided to end the suspense. How to get out of the 
car without breaking his neck he did not know, but 
he was determined to do it somehow. It seemcd 
ungallant, almost caddish, but there was nothing else 
for it in the circumstances. If the girl wasn’t prepared 
to give an account of herself, it meant—oh, the devil, 
he didn’t know what it meant. All he knew was that 
he felt very thoroughly a fool and that he wanted to 
conclude the sensation. 

They were in the Bois by this time. The car 
suddenly slackened because of the press of traffic. 
Opening the door neatly, Jimmy stepped out into the 
road. Without pausing, he swung on to the footboard 
of a gigantic Renault that looked as if it could doa 
hundred miles an hour. 

“* Pardon, M’sieur,’’ he said on a sudden inspiration, 
“but may I crave your indulgence? I am anxious 
to get to Paris as quickly as possible. I have just 
had alarming news about my—sister.”’ 

Satisfied that the speaker was not a bandit, the 
driver slowed down sufficiently to allow Ferguson to 
take the deeply-padded seat by his side. The next 
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moment the giant roadster began to eat up space 
again. 

Jimmy took a quick look back. He was able to see 
the girl turning round in her seat, staring back at him. 

He chuckled. His sudden manceuvre had surprised 
her, no doubt. He was sorry, but, really, her person- 
ality was such that he was afraid he might have been 
overwhelmed by it had he remained. And, with that 
package on him, he couldn’t afford to run the risk. 

As he continued to stare, he noticed the other car 
swing round as though the girl intended to give chase, 
but so rapid was the Renault’s speed that he was not 
able to see anything more. 

This particular friend in need was a model of his 
kind. He contented himself with driving, and did not 
bother to ask questions. It was not until the Grand 
Boulevard was reached that he spoke. Even then, 
the remark was purely pertinent. 

“‘ ‘Where may I have the pleasure of dropping you, 
M’sieur ? ’”’ he asked. 

“* My sister 1s staying at the Meurice,” replied Jimmy, 
feeling that the habit of lying could quickly grow on 
one. 

Outside the famous hotel, the sight of the Renault 
brought a horde of uniformed servants on to the 
pavement. 

“I am very grateful to you, M’sieur,”’ said Jimmy ; 
“‘ you probably saved my life.”’ 

The man in the car looked at him curiously for a 
moment. He seemed about to reply, but then, 
contenting himself with raising his hat, he drove 
away. There are so many mysteries in Paris. ... 

Followed by the retinue of porters, Jimmy walked 
into the hotel. Without pausing to look for the 
mythical sister, he emerged at another door and 
promptly ordered a taxi. He did not think the girl 
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could have kept up with the Renault, but there was 
just a possibility. That was why he had played the 
old trick of going in at one door and coming out at 
another. 

Directly the taxi had started—its destination being 
the nearest post-office—Jimmy put a hand into his 
pocket. Yes, the thing was still there. Another few 
moments and he would be free of it. After that he 
would be able to laugh at these jokers who were running 
such a hell-for-leather race to get possession of this 
incubus. 

Experience had made him wary ; he looked specu- 
latively at the crowd passing on the pavement before 
he left the taxi when it stopped with a grinding of gears. 

Then, with a fist ready clenched for any emergency, 
he darted into the post-office. 

He thrust the packet into the hands of the nearest 
clerk. 

“‘ Registered post to England,”’ he said. 

The clerk took the packet from him over the wire 
fence of the counter. 

It was done! 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Jimmy in his native 
tongue. 

“‘ Monsieur ?”’ said the clerk, looking up. 

“I was merely talking to myself.”’ 

The man returned to his work. In a couple of 
minutes the packet was weighed and tossed into a 
large case reserved for registered parcels. With the 
official receipt in his hand, Jimmy left the office. 

He experienced an extraordinary feeling of light- 
heartedness as he started to walk towards the St. 
George. He must return to the hotel to make that 
interrupted departure for the wilds of Montmartre. 
Now that he had three separate agencies—the Police, 
the friends of the dead man, and the girl of mystery— 
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on his track, it was highly desirable, not to say essential, 
that he should make an early departure. All three 
knew that he was staying at the hotel. Of this he had 
sufficient proof. 

Nevertheless, he must return to the St. George. 
There was his gear to be seen to and he had to have a 
talk with old Houssiaux, the manager. 

He reached the Rue Caumartin as prosaically as 
though he were living his old life and not this new 
abnormal existence. No knife-thrusts, no revolver- 
shots, no chimney-pots or coping stones falling on 
him from above, no pushings beneath the wheels of 
gigantic motor-cars—in short, nothing in any way 
unusual occurred. 

Inside the hotel he found the same _ consoling 
quietude. There were the customary Americans 
sitting in the lounge reading the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald, the same placid British matrons 
performing the same rite towards the Continental 
Dasly Mail. There was Pierre, the valet de chambre 
hastening to perform one of his multifarious tasks— 
and over there by the desk stood M. Houssiaux, 
greeting a new and varied assortment of guests with 
characteristic urbanity. The picture was complete. 

He caught the manager’s eye. Houssiaux hastened 
forward. 

“I want a word with you privately,” he said. A 
slight frown showed on the manager’s face, but he led 
the way into his private office and turned the key 
in the door. 

““ Have the police been troubling you again, M. 
Ferguson ? ’’ he enquired. 

Jimmy threw away the match with which he had 
just lit a cigarette. The words recalled him to the 
job on hand. 

“They haven’t so far, and I don’t intend to allow 
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them to bother me in the future. That is why I am 
leaving the hotel.” 

“* Monsieur is returning to London ? ” 

“Eventually. Look here, old chap, I want you to 
do me a favour if you will.” 

The manager, had he possessed a tail, assuredly 
would have wagged it. He knew that the term which 
his guest had used in addressing him was one obscrved 
among Englishmen of Ferguson’s class for their 
friends. He felt honoured. 

**T will do anything I can.”’ 

“Thanks. I knew you would. It isn’t much, 
after all. I just want you to take particular note 
of anyone who may call asking for me and send the 
particulars on.” 

** Where, M’sieur ? ”’ 

Jimmy laughed. 

“I feel I can trust you, Houssiaux. Do you want 
to hear a very funny story ?”’ 

The manager, nodding his head, signified that he 
was prepared to laugh. 

“No, not that kind. A story of murder and sudden 
death.”’ 

** M’sieur is joking.”’ 

*“‘On the contrary, I’m damned serious. Now 
listen.’”’ He proceeded to give a succinct outline of 
all that had happened to him during the preceding 
ten hours. 

“ But it is incredible,’ the manager commented at 
the end. He went further: he held up both hands in 
protest that anything so bizarre could have occurred 
to a man who was actually staying at the St. George. 

“Well, it happened, anyway. Now you see the 
position I am in—I have to get away where no one 
can find me, but I want to know how the game’s going 
all the same. That is where you come in.” 
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‘“‘ What am [I to tell the police ? ”’ 

“Simply that I have left the hotel. Tell °em that 
I gave strict instructions that my letters were to be 
forwarded to my London address. That ought to put 
them off the scent.” 

The Frenchman coughed. 

“IT know what you are going to say,” cut in Fer- 
guson; “you are going to tell me that the wisest 
course would be for me to make a clean breast of it 
to the police. Aren’t I right ? ”’ 

‘““T confess that such an idea did occur to me,” 
admitted Houssiaux. But while his words were grave, 
his eyes twinkled. 

Ferguson pressed a finger against the other’s 1m- 
maculately-fitting morning coat. 

“But you know as well as I do that 1f you were in 
my place you wouldn’t do any such thing.” 

‘““ Not, perhaps, if I were your age,’’ conceded the 
other. 

“Good man! That settles it, then. And now I'll 
be off upstairs to pack.”’ 

** May I send Pierre ? ”’ 

*“ No, I can manage quite well myself, thanks.” 


He walked to the lift purposely enough, but, once 
upstairs in his room, Jimmy day-dreamed. Had he 
paused to reflect, he would have realised that this was 
about the worst vice any man of action (such as he 
was himself now) could have indulged in. Taking 
the circumstances by and large, it was only about one 
degree less condemnatory than opium-smoking. 

But the truth was that Jimmy did not pause to 
reflect upon the obvious stupidity of his conduct. 
He was thinking about something else. 

Now that he had a quiet moment to himself, he was 
wondering how it was possible for any one human 
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being to be so attractive as that mystery-girl to whom 
he had behaved so shabbily—so caddishly ; yes, so 
caddishly. After she had taken that appalling risk, 
after she had—he blushed to recall it—miraculously 
brought herself to kiss him... . 

Principalities and Powers, had she really kissed him 
or was it only a dream ? 

He felt himself becoming hot all over; glowing, in 
fact. That girl had kissed him. It was astonishing: 
he put a finger up to the actual spot. 

It was in vain for his common sense to tell him that 
she had merely played a part, that the osculatory 
salute had had about as much significance as a pound 
of cold tripe. For the moment he was mad—and his 
madness allowed him to remember only one fact : that 
the most beautiful girl he had ever cast eyes upon had 
voluntarily and of her own free will pressed her lips to 
his face. ... 

And he had responded by running away like a thief ! 

That brief but potent word pulled him up short. 
Yet he could not believe that the girl was a crook. 
Certainly she had been mysterious enough and annoy- 
ingly uncommunicative, but it must not be forgotten 
that her nerves after what she had gone through must 
have been pretty ragged. 

She had said something. It hadn’t been much. 
Yet if he had only waited.... Something about 
taking him to a place where he would be safe. 

And he hadn’t trusted her. He had behaved like a 
cur. The knowledge was sickening. 

He jumped up, intending to divert his thoughts by 
packing. He pulled shirts, collars and ties out of 
drawers listlessly : his mood had swiftly changed : he 
felt that all the zest had gone out of life: this stunt 
which had promised so well was the purest punk. 
The champagne he had been drinking had switched 
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into stale beer. There was only one thing which could 
bring back any interest to him and that was seeing 
that girl again. Crook or not, he knew he would never 
be able to forget her. It was a nerve-shaking thought. 

Having arrived at this singular and up till now 
totally unexpected conclusion, Jimmy tossed a pair of 
shoes into a chair and swore softly but volubly. The 
devil take Paris! The place was bewitched. He 
would get out of it and return to the comparative 
sanity of London. His passport was in order, and as 
for the police trying to stop him—let ’em try it on. 
He hadn’t committed any crime, and they would be 
powerless to hold him against his will. 

A shower of handkerchiefs joined the shoes. It was 
whilst Jimmy was stuffing these into a suit-case that a 
slight sound made him look up. 

He happened to be facing the door and so was able 
to see clearly. 

The door was slowly opening. This movement was 
not normal; on the contrary, there was something 
distinctly stealthy about it. 

Jimmy disobeyed all the rules of ordinary human 
conduct once again. Instead of springing forward 
with both fists clenched, he remained still and broke 
into a fit of silent, sardonic laughter. So the play was 
on again! He would wait for developments although 
he had seen sufficient melodrama during the past few 
hours to last him his life-time. It was losing its hold 
on him; he was as sated as a dramatic critic forced 
to go to the theatre every night. 

Of course, he did wrong to laugh. The odds against 
the advisability of laughing at a bedroom door opening 
in that stealthy manner are very heavy. And, 
because of this mistake, Jimmy very quickly afterwards 
found himself outwitted. 

What actually happened was really surprising: 
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Through the aperture made by the opened door a 
white hand showed. It held a revolver. 

The fact was treated nonchalantly by Ferguson. 
He had been through so much lately that a mere 
additional revolver did not appear to matter. 

What helped in this disregard was the fact that he 
became instantly far more interested in the hand that 
held the revolver than in the weapon itself. Revolvers, 
as such, now mattered scarcely anything in his young 
life—but white, shapely hands! Ah! that was an 
entirely different matter. 

Could it possibly be...? The iron left his soul ; 
the sardonic feeling lifted from his heart. His dearest 
wish had been answered by a kindly Providence—the 
girl who a minute before he had told himself he would 
never be able to forget, had returned ! What mattered 
that she was pointing a lethal weapon in his direction ? 
This was merely a playful little habit of hers. When 
he got to know her better, he would be able to cure 
her of that idiosyncrasy. 

He called cheerily : ‘‘ Do come in!” 

With his heart performing a gentle tattoo against 
his ribs, his voice took on a lilt. 

A woman entered the room. 

Immediately Jimmy’s heart dropped several inches. 
That, at least, was the sensation he experienced. 

It was not the girl. 

The intruder, on the contrary, was a complete 
stranger. Quite a perplexing stranger, too. She wore 
a mask across the upper part of her face and her 
manner was distinctly belligerent. 

““ Put up your hands ! ’’ she commanded. 

She spoke in French, but with a strong foreign 
accent. 

“ Don't be a fool! ’’ countered Jimmy. 

He was angry. To have one’s pet dream shattered 
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in this fashion was provoking enough to make a man 
forget his manners. 

“It is you who are the fool ! ” 

The woman softly whistled. From the corridor out- 
side three men emerged. They were dressed as work- 
men, but their manner left no doubt about their real 
calling. They were criminals. 

“At him!” ordered the masked woman. She 
turned the key in the lock with her left hand and 
placed her back against the door. 

It was then that Jimmy saw red. This thing was 
getting beyond a joke. He had tried to be patient and 
forbearing. He had endeavoured to play the game 
like a sportsman. But this latest development was 
altogether too much. Picking up the closed suitcase, 
as being the first thing to hand, he brought it down 
on the head of the nearest assailant with a crash that 
shook the room. 

The fellow collapsed as though he had been pole- 
axed. But the force of the blow which he had delivered 
caused Jimmy to stumble—and before he could regain 
his balance the other two were on him. 

To a connoisseur of dog-fights, what followed would 
have been very satisfactory. The only thing of which 
this spectator might have complained was that the 
affair was so quickly over. 

The handicap was too great. In falling, Ferguson 
had landed on his head. After that he had been like 
one bemused; he had fought instinctively, and had 
put up a good scrap, but his opponents had been not 
only ferocious but unscrupulous. The end had come 
in exactly three minutes. 

““ Be quick !’’ ordered the woman ; “ someone may 
come. All that noise...” 

“ They will think it was the fool packing,” answered 
one of the men. 
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He disappeared with his companion to bring in a 
huge laundry basket. Into this the unconscious body 
of the Englishman was lowered. 

‘‘ You know where to take him,”’ the woman said, 
slipping off her mask. “I will attend to Jean,”’ she 
added, as the third criminal began to show signs of 
returning consciousness, “‘ and will join you as quickly 
as possible.”’ 

A few minutes later a large laundry basket could 
have been seen leaving the tradesmen’s entrance of 
the St. George Hotel. This, carried by two men, was 
pushed into a covered lorry and the latter drove quickly 
off. 


CHAPTER V THE BLACK ROOM 


Or the three men who sat in that underground room, 
the walls of which were hung with black drapings, two 
looked like human wolves, whilst the third had the 
shifty eyes and furtive air of a jackal. All three wore 
the clothes prescribed by modern civilisation, but the 
lounge-suits were an anomaly in every case. These 
covered the body, but they could not hide the soul: 
the proper dress for these men, one felt, should have 
been undressed skins. For, although this was the 
year 1930, these three were in mind and method 
barbaric savages. 

There was a knock on the door, and a gigantic figure 
entered. He had the squat, bestial features of a low- 
grade Asiatic. 

** He is dead,”’ was the announcement he made. 
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“‘ A thousand devils ! ’”’ cried the man who looked like 
a jackal in spite of his immaculate linen, grey spats, 
and neat, rimless pince-nez. 

One of his two companions, a man with a thin, cruel 
face finishing with a wisp of a beard which was con- 
tinually caressed by filthy fingers, held up his hand. 

“Hush, Labinski,” he said silkily, ‘‘ let Pollak tell 
us the rest. Did he repent before he—died ? ”’ 

The Asiatic grinned—horribly. 

“* No—he was obstinate.”’ 

“Then let his end, painful as it no doubt was, be 
a lesson to all traitors!’’ The words were snarled, but 
it was impossible to decide whether the sentiment was 
actuated by loyalty to the beastly Cause the speaker 
espoused, or whether the man was actuated purely by 
natural savagery and blood-lust. 

Swiftly he turned. 

“Why, what is the matter, Labinski ? ”’ he asked. 

The man wearing the spats took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his forehead. Although the room was 
chilly, beads of perspiration showed on the unhealthily 
white skin. 

“What will be done with the body?” he asked 
shakily. 

The other laughed noisily. 

“ What a man !’’ he ejaculated with harsh contempt; 
“tell me, what do you think of him, Palin ? ”’ 

The third of that unholy trio remained as grim as 
a granite wall. To one who had ordered ten thousand 
or so executions, what difference could one more human 
life make? He kept silent. 

“We shall know what to do with the body, Labinski 
—to-morrow it will be found in the Seine with a 
suicide’s note in a pocket.” 

“I don’t like it,’’ whimpered Labinski; ‘‘ don't 
forget the Englishman.” 
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A second cackle of harsh, hideous laughter rang 
through that dreadful room. 

‘“‘If you are worrying about the Englishman, 
Labinski, set your mind at rest. According to the 
telephone message I have just received, he is already 
on his way here.”’ 

‘‘Here ?”’ The craven looked wildly about him. 

“You needn’t be afraid—he will be unconscious. 
To Pollak will be entrusted the task of waking him 
up. Since you are so anxious, you had better remain 
and see for yourself how effectively we intend to deal 
with this meddlesome fool. Or, perhaps, your fine 
scruples will not countenance such a procedure? ”’ 
The speaker turned to look as he spoke at his granite- 
faced companion, and a glance of significance passed 
between them. Had he but seen it, Labinski would 
have known that from that moment he was doomed. 
In the work on which the other two were engaged there 
was no room for a man who was either a craven or a 
sentimentalist. 

“You had better stay, Pollak.” 

The giant acknowledged the remark with a grin of 
understanding. 

The door opened again and a woman swept into the 
room. 

““ He will be here any minute—in a laundry basket,”’ 
she announced. 

The man with the wispy beard rose and made her a 
bow. It was a ludicrous performance, and had she not 
been so afraid of the man the woman would have 
laughed in contempt. 

“You are invaluable, my dear,” he said; “ tell us 
the details.” 

“It was easy enough,” she said, sitting down and 
taking a cigarette from an onyx case. ‘“‘ The man 
Ferguson was packing when I walked into his room. 
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When I told him to put his hands up, he seemed too 
surprised at first to do anything but gape. Then, 
when the others came in, he showed a bit of fight, 
but it was soon all over.” 

‘“* And now he is actually en route here safely cached 
in a laundry basket—that was an ingenious idea of 
yours, my dear.”’ 

“You can reserve the rest of the compliments, 
Paul,’ drawled the woman, “for here, unless 1’m 
mistaken, is Ferguson.”’ 

A clatter sounded outside and then the door was 
flung open. Hanging limply between two ruffanly 
guards was the prisoner, the latter still in a state of 
semi-collapse. By the blank expression in his eyes, 
Ferguson showed that he was not fully conscious of 
what was happening. 

“Here he is, Schreiber,” laughed the woman ; 
“what do you think of him ? ”’ 

The man stroked his ratty beard. 

“You are a wonder, Nadja,’ he replied ; “‘ some day 
we must unite—as a combination we should be irre- 
sistible.”’ 

‘Anything but marriage !”’ scoffed the woman. 

““ Suppose we get to business,”’ said the grim-faced 
Palin behind them. ‘‘ This man,’’ pointing to Fer- 
guson, “is believed to have received a bag of jewels 
worth, roughly, {100,000, together with certain 
documents from that traitor, Jubasy. I want to 
know what he has done with them.” 

“ Pollak should be able to get that information very 
guickly,”’ said Schreiber. ‘“‘ Wake him up,” he ordered 
the Asiatic. 

The latter gave the prisoner’s arm a twist. 


Jimmy, feeling as though he had been through 
several separate deaths, looked round with puzzled 
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eyes. He could not yet understand what had hap- 
pened. He realised that he was a prisoner, and 
hopelessly up against things, but beyond that his 
befogged mind would not go. 

First, he saw the woman—she whom he had believed 
was the mystery girl. As the seconds of time brought 
him back his senses, and cleared the mists from his 
brain, he realised the mistake he had made: this 
woman was no more like the girl with whom he had 
driven along the Bois that morning than a peony was 
like a rosebud. This woman was blowsily voluptuous ; 
what beauty she had left was bedaubed with paint and 
besprinkled with powder. And, whatever mystery 
there might be about the girl, there was nothing 
perplexing concerning this woman. She carried her 
trade in her face: she was a crook—and worse. 

It was whilst he was looking so intently at the 
woman that Jimmy felt his arm violently twisted. He 
could not stop himself crying out with pain. 

““ You swine !’’ he shouted, swinging round. 

He had scarcely been conscious of a gaoler before 
(the two men who had brought him to this place had 
apparently gone again), but now, as he saw the man, 
he could scarcely repress a shudder. This giant 
had a nightmare face—hideously ugly, stamped with 
the marks of bestial vice, scarred by a cruelty incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary mind. Here was a brute 
without soul or pity. 

Ferguson raised his hand to strike the beast, but 
the man merely sneered. The next instant he had 
caught hold of the prisoner’s neck. 

Jimmy’s blow met the air. He had been jerked off 
his feet and the pain was maddening. 

“That will do, Pollak,’’ ordered a voice. ‘‘ Turn 
him round.” 

When he was able to draw breath again, Jimmy 
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found himself face to face with the man who had 
evidently given the order. 

‘“‘ Why am I brought here ? ”’ he asked. 

“You will know that soon enough; do not be 
afraid. But, first, do you acknowledge yourself to 
be an Englishman named James Ferguson ? ”’ 

“ Well ? ”’ 

““You do acknowledge it? Good! But let me 
inform you, my friend, before we go any further, that 
it would be advisable to give quick and courteous 
replies to all questions put to you. As you have 
already discovered, we possess a means of enforcing 
our demands. I need scarcely add, I think, that 
all replies you make must be truthful. We punish 
lies somewhat severely. And now to proceed,” said 
the man, speaking at a quicker rate. ‘“‘ Your name 
is James Ferguson; you live when in London at 3, 
Hanover Court, Hill Street, London, W. That is 
correct, I believe ? ”’ 

‘“ Perfectly correct.” By what means he was 
keeping control over himself, Jimmy did not know. 
The motive power was certainly not fear. Afraid he 
was—so damnably afraid, in fact, that even his temper 
had been overcome—and yet the cause of his level 
reply was not fear. It must have been the unconscious 
desire to get even with these devils at a later date that 
had given him restraint. To precipitate a further 
row now would be suicidal. This crowd of thugs 
looked as though murder might be an everyday 
occurrence with them. 

The interrogator continued : 

“Last night, or rather in the early hours of this 
morning—to be even more exact, at about twenty 
minutes to one o’clock—you were walking along this 
street fe 

The speaker stopped as a cough, which might have 
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been meant as a warning, broke in. He appeared 
momentarily confused as he looked at the scowling 
Palin. 

Then, recovering himself, he resumed : 

“‘ At twenty minutes to one o’clock this morning 
you were walking back to your hotel when you were 
handed a package. To give you any further details 
is unnecessary. All that remains for you to tell us 
is where that package is at present. Your room has 
been searched without success. I do hope for your 
own sake, Mr. Ferguson, that you will not withhold 
that information from us.” 

Jimmy gave a gesture of weariness. 

‘‘ Do you mind if I sit down ? ’’ he enquired. 

The inquisitor smiled. 

“Not at all! Pollak, a chair for the gentleman.” 

Jimmy sat down with a sigh of contentment. His 
strength was returning ; he would want it all before 
long. 

“‘ Since you are so agreeable, might I ask that your 
man Pollak removes himself a little further away 
from me? After recent events I am somewhat 
sensitive of his presence.”’ 

The further request received consideration. 

“Go and stand by the door, Pollak,’’ came the 
order. 

““ Thank you.” 

‘* And now for the answer, Ferguson.” 

jimmy flung up his hands. 

‘‘T hate to be unobliging, but I want you to try to 
understand what I am feeling. A fairly respectable 
member of society, I am held up and attacked in the 
room of my hotel by complete strangers. Then I am 
forced to suffer the further indignity of being knocked 
unconscious and kidnapped. Finally I am brought 
before a number of further strangers who ask me a 
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lot of damn-fool questions. You don’t mind me 
enquiring, I suppose, what it all means ? ” 

So much righteous anger did the speaker put into 
the words that it looked as though Schreiber was 
momentarily convinced. 

But the grim-faced watcher made his comment. 

“* He’s bluffing,” he said. 

** Of course he’s bluffing,” snarled Schreiber. His 
face livid, he walked up to the prisoner. 

“Where is the package?’ he shouted; “my 
God, if you don’t answer I’ll have you torn to pieces! 
Pollak would like the job.” 

It took every scrap of courage which remained, but : 
“IT don’t know what the hell you mean!”’ replied 
Ferguson; ‘‘ you’re talking like a lot of damned 
fools. Either that, or you’re mad.” 

“* Pollak ! ’? screamed Schreiber. 

“« Just one minute,” said the prisoner; “ although 
I cannot understand what this means, after a man— 
masquerading as a detective—came into my bedroom 
last night, I took the precaution of ringing up the 
Streté, asking for special police protection. Two 
men were put on the job straightaway, I understand. 
They probably know where I am at this moment. 
I don’t want to get anyone into trouble, of course, 
but I’m completely fed up with you and your ridiculous 
package. I came to Paris for a holiday, not to get 
involved in what I imagine to be a sordid robbery. 
Why not be frank and admit that you’ve made a 
mistake—that you've got hold of the wrong man ? ” 

Again a swift expression of bewilderment flickered 
into Schreiber’s face. 

He spun round on the woman. 

“* Well—what do you say ? ” 

“Say !’’ was the sneer; ‘‘ why, what Palin says— 
that he’s clever and that he’s trying to bluff you. 
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He’s the right man sure enough—why, there was his 
name plastered all over his luggage. Do you imagine 
I should make a mistake ? ” 

“No—I don’t think you would,” was the slow 
agreement. 

A fourth voice entered into the conversation. 

“But there must be no mistake—we cannot afford 
to incur any unnecessary risks.”” Ferguson, turning 
his head, saw a man, looking so respectable in his 
rimless pince-nez, striped trousers, and neat grey 
spats that he wondered what such a person could 
possibly be doing in this galley—until he took a second 
look at the man’s face. Then he understood. 

“Shut up, Labinski, you fool!’ angrily called 
Schreiber. 

The other lifted a hand. 

‘‘No names, please! ’’ he entreated ; ‘‘ this is not 
a place to disclose any names.” 

The prisoner could not resist a thrust. 

‘“ I’m not likely to forget yours,”’ he said. 

Labinski rushed forward. 

“You hear what he says!” he screamed in 
Schreiber’s face ; “‘ I told you there was danger ! ” 

““ Get out of here! ’’ was the angry reply ; “ get out 
—vou make me sick.” 

|Labinski turned to leave. 

“The packet—you must get the packet,” he said, 
and his voice was that of a man sweating in an 
extremity of fear. 

** Leave that to me,’’ was Paul Schreiber’s confident 
reply. 

The speaker turned to the prisoner. 

“You have got just five minutes to tell the truth. 
After that... Pollak! He is eager to get to work.” 

There was no need for Jimmy to ask himself if the 
man meant what he said ; the expression in his face 
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was sufficient. So far from shirking such a task, he 
would delight in it. 

Schreiber took a watch from his pocket and placed 
it on the table. 

It seemed an eternity, but at length came the end. 

‘Well, Mr. Ferguson ? ” 

‘‘T’m sorry—but I’m afraid I’m still unable to tell 
you anything about your ridiculous package.” 

This time it was the granite-faced Palin who spoke. 

*“* Pollak |” he called. 


CHAPTER VI HYLDA TELLS HER STORY 


THE girl ground the stump of her cigarette angrily 
into the ash-tray. 

“It is humiliating to confess it, but I have com- 
pletely failed,’’ she said. ‘‘ The man is a fool—which, 
of course, 1s all the more reason why I should not have 
allowed him to get away from me.”’ 

“Tell me how it happened,” said Sir Michael 
Barrington. The man who occupied a very important 
position in Paris on behalf of the British Government 
listened attentively to the story. 

“J can quite understand why you were reluctant 
to tell this man Ferguson more than you did,” he 
said at the end; “ you were afraid he would think 
you were lying.”’ 

Hylda Messenger nodded. 

“He did not appear to be over-intelligent,’’ she 
remarked. There was a noticeable coldness in her 
tone. Which was not surprising, for she felt very 
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annoyed indeed with the particular man she and her 
Chief were discussing. James Ferguson had not only 
made a fool of her, but, what was infinitely worse, he 
had caused her to fall down on a job. The few—like 
Sir Michael Barrington—who were privileged to know 
Hylda Messenger intimately—could understand why 
she felt so angry. Engaged in the most difficult, 
onerous and dangerous work on which a woman could 
be employed, she followed this hazardous calling with 
a zeal that astonished even her superiors—and the 
latter were men who necessarily and systematically 
drove their staffs hard. Hylda Messenger was one of 
the few Englishwomen employed in the Continental 
Section of the British Secret Service, but her reputation 
stood remarkably high. Blessed with birth, education 
and beauty, she had brought off many successes. 
This recent failure stood out in greater relief in con- 
sequence. 

‘‘J don’t blame you in the least, my dear,” said 
Barrington kindly ; ** indeed, I consider you acted with 
that promptness and decision which appears socharac- 
teristic of you. No one can hold vou responsible 
for this man Ferguson deciding to risk his neck by 
jumping out of a car going at forty miles an hour. 
But ’’—and here the speaker looked at the end of 
his cigarette—'‘ we must find Ferguson. And time is 
a very important factor. Indeed, I should not be 
surprised if by now he isn’t dead. Schreiber and his 
crowd are not very scrupulous.” 

“Tf only he had listened to me! ”’ 

The girl’s face had gone white—and a great deal of 
the anger had left it. The man Ferguson might be 
a fool, but the thought that possibly he was dead was 
distressing. She had known other men to meet their 
death in somewhat similar circumstances and the news 
had never affected her in such a manner as this. 
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She could not understand the fact, but was conscious 
of it. 

‘Have you spoken to the French people about 
this ? ’’ she asked. 

Barrington nodded. 

‘‘T have thrown out a hint that some dirty business 
is being hatched by Schreiber & Co., and that it would 
be as well for them to keep their eyes open. Beyond 
that, of course, I could not go because I did not know 
anything more myself—nothing more definite, I mean. 
Although time is so pressing, tell me once again what 
happened last night, Hylda.’’ 

The girl gave the information incisively. 

‘“ As you know, I made the acquaintance of Jubasy 
a fortnight ago. He was longing, I am convinced, 
to get away from Schreiber and the others, but was 
held by the fear that, although he lived in Paris, 
Moscow would send some of their agents to kill him. 
I am afraid 1 am responsible for his death—if he is 
dead by this time, as I have little doubt—because it 
was meeting me (or so he said) which gave him the 
necessury courage to break away.”’ 

‘“ He knew of this trouble which Schreiber and Palin 
were brewing against London, you think ? ” 

‘“T haven't any doubt of it from what he hinted. I 
rather gathered that he himself was down to take a 
part in it. ‘ But I can’t—I can’t!’ he said, when I 
dined with him a couple of nights ago. He was in 
a bad state that night, Sir Michael ; his nerves seemed 
shattered.” 

‘I don’t wonder at it. The Ogpu has a remarkably 
effective way of dealing with persons who have been 
marked down by Moscow. Lut now come to last 
night.”’ 

‘* Mecting me appeared to give Jubasy courage, as I 
have already said. The very fact that I was English 
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seemed sufficient. He told me many times that to 
have been born an Englishman represented the greatest 
ambition of his life. 

‘‘ It was clear that he was worrying about something, 
and, as I say, I had known for some time that he was 
struggling between the wish to tell me of this plot 
which I believe he had been ordered to engineer, and 
the fear that any betrayal would end in his death.”’ 

‘““Qne moment,’ interrupted Barrington ; ‘‘ didn’t 
he realise that in meeting you so often he might be 
bringing danger to you ? ”’ 

“He did. I'll give him credit for that—there were 
many good points about Jubasy. He was afraid he 
was being watched—but, naturally, I had to take that 
risk.”’ 

Barrington nodded. The words were very charac- 
teristic of the speaker. 

‘“‘ Jubasy did not realise, of course, that you were 
connected with the Service ? ”’ 

“No. At-least, he never gave me any hint that 
such a thought had crossed his mind. He believed 
me to be an ambitious writer, possessing some small 
private means, who was in Paris collecting material 
for a first novel. 

“Last night,”’ continued the girl, as though eager 
now to get to the end, ‘‘I had arranged to go with 
Jubasy to the theatre, and to have supper afterwards. 
The man was trembling with excitement when we 
met, and I imagined that at any moment he might 
decide to tell me details of the plot. ] think if I had 
even hinted that I was in touch with the authorities, 
ne might have done so, but I was afraid to take the 
risk. There was the equal chance that he might think 
he had been deceived by me.”’ 

‘* Yes, I understand that,’’ remarked the listener. 

“I tried to be specially pleasant to him, but as the 
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evening went on, apparently his fear of the punishment 
which those associated with him held over his head 
became the controlling factor. At all events, although 
he was continually hovering on a revelation, he did 
not say anything definite. But, at the same time, I 
knew that he carried on him something of importance, 
for he kept putting a hand to the inside breast pocket 
of his coat.”’ 

‘You could not guess what it was, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘‘ T imagined that he had some papers on him—and 
you can guess, Sir Michael, how I longed to get hold 
of them ! 

‘‘ When we were nearing the end of supper, I played 
my last card. I invited him back to my flat.” 

Barrington, sophisticated man of the world as he 
was and knowing also something of the undaunted 
courage of the speaker, could not check an exclama- 
tion. 

‘You really ought not to be doing this kind of work, 
my dear,’’ he said. 

She looked at him enquiringly. 

“Does that mean that you are not satisfied, Sir 
Michael ? ”’ 

He made an angry reply. 

“Of course not! You have done brilliantly. 
Which is a pity in one respect because I suppose you 
will not be persuaded to give it up.”’ 

“ Not until I’ve seen this Jubasy business through, 
Sir Michael,’’ was the decisive response ; ‘‘ and please 
allow me to tell you this: that I do not want any 
help ; I intend to do this on my own.” 

The Secret Service Chief looked gloomy. 

“If anything happened to you, my dear, I should 
never forgive myself. It was unfortunate I was away ; 
Lorymer had no business to put you on to this job, 
In any case ; it is out of your line. It requires a man 
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to deal with these brutes Schreiber and Palin. You 
must promise me not to do anything foolish.”’ 

She smiled across the table at him. 

‘“‘ Hadn’t we better concentrate on finding Ferguson 
first ?’’ she replied. ‘‘ I was going to tell you what 
happened after supper last night.” 

‘* Yes—I am sorry I interrupted you.”’ Barrington’s 
zest for the story temporarily drove out of his mind 
the anxiety he felt for the radiantly beautiful girl who 
for the past two years had worked undcr his orders. 

“ After looking at me in a way which in ordinary 
circumstances would have made me feel ashamed, 
Jubasy replied to my invitation—the excuse I gave was 
that I wanted him to see some of my English photo- 
graphs—by saying : ‘ No—I could not do that. We 
might be followed and then—no, my English friend, I 
must not bring danger into your life!’ I felt pretty 
small at his refusal, as you may imagine, but realised 
it would be foolish to persist. 

‘In the end I was sent home like a small child. 
Jubasy ordered a taxi and put me in it. 

“I shall never forget his face when he wished me 
good night. 

‘““* Good-bye, my English friend, and thank you for the 
happy hours you have been kind enough to give to me.’ 

‘“** But why ‘‘ good-bye ”’ ?’ I asked. 

““* Because I may never have the happiness of 
seeing you again.’ He turned away then, and putting 
up his stick, signalled another taxi. 

“You can imagine what I did, Sir Michael. I 
ordered my driver—who proved to be an exceptionally 
intelligent man—to follow Jubasy’s taxi at a safe dis- 
tance. Jubasy got out at the end of the Rue de la Loi. 
I followed, keeping to the doorways, because it would 
have been fatal if he had known that I was shadowing 
him.”’ 
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“One ftainute. Let me see where this street is.” 
Barrington , opening a drawer, pulled out a large map 
of Paris anc opened it on the table. 

Hylda Messenger bent over him. She was so near 
that he cCotild detect the illusive perfume she used. 
Passing fift!y-five as he was, Sir Michael became 
conscious Y et again of her irresistible femininity. And 
that fool.) Ferguson had run away.... 

‘‘ Hete it is.’ A slim forefinger traced a pattern 
on the: map. ‘It’s on the north of the Boulevard 
des S.apucines and not more than a quarter of a mile 
av.ay—a dirty hanger-on of a street hiding in the 
shadows.” 

‘‘ What you might call a Cut-throat Alley ? ”’ sug- 
gested Barrington and the girl agreed. 

“A very good name for it, Sir Michael. It’s a 
horrible-looking street.’’ 

‘Well, what happened ? ’”’ Barrington’s tone had 
become brisk again. 

‘* Jubasy dismissed his taxi at the end of the street 
and began to walk down it on the left-hand side. Sud- 
denly three men set on him. I couldn’t get near 
enough to see them very clearly, but I am positive they 
weren't the usual Paris street criminals. Jubasy 
himself was surprised—I am quite certain about 
that, too—and at first did not attempt to defend 
himself 

‘* Which points to the fact, of course, that he knew 
these men—in any case, they probably weren't 
strangers to him,’’ commented Barrington. ‘ They 
were creatures of Schreiber, no doubt. Schreiber and 
Palin had decided to take the initiative; already 
suspecting Jubasy, they were not prepared to run 
any further risk. Yes, it all seems pretty plain to me 
—everything except this: what was Jubasy doing in 
that street ? ”’ 

G 
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“ It was my opinion that he had gone theere to meet 
someone.” 

‘‘ Perhaps. Ina house, you mean ? ” 

‘‘T shouldn’t be surprised. Isn’t the Rfue de la Loi 
just the sort of place where Schreiber might have a 
secret den ?—excuse the melodrama, Sir Mfichael,”’ the 
speaker added with a short, quick laugh. 

‘“‘ It’s quite likely—but in that case why wits Jubasy 
attacked in the street ? Why didn’t they wa\it until 
they had him safely inside the house ? ”’ ‘. 

“Perhaps they noticed me and suspected s.me- 
thing,” suggested the girl. 

‘“ But no attack was made on you in the Rue de la 
Loi?” 

‘‘ No,” she admitted, ‘‘ but, then, they hadn’t much 
chance. They were busy with Jubasy until Ferguson, 
who was walking quietly along, saw what was happen- 
ing and went to Jubasy’s help. I'll say this for 
Ferguson : he knows how to use his fists ; at least, he 
knew how to use them last night. Although ncither 
of them knew it, I watched Jubasy give a package 
to Ferguson and heard what he said: ‘ You are an 
Englishman and therefore to be trusted.’ ”’ 

“You didn’t decide to take any part yourself ? ”’ 

““ No—I thought it was too risky. Suppose I had 
approached Ferguson, and said some le about the 
package belonging to me (I don’t see how I could have 
told him the truth—for one thing, he wouldn’t have 
believed me), he might have been polite enough, but 
it is certain that he wouldn't have handed it over. 
If only he hadn’t been such a fool this morning! ”’ 
she added bitterly. 

“Well, it’s no use repining,” put in Barrington. 
“‘ Ferguson is probably still in Paris and we must try 
to find him. I know it is a great deal easier to say 
than to accomplish, but, nevertheless, that is the posi- 
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tion. A tremendous amount depends on what is in 
that package and we know that Ferguson possesses it.”’ 

At that moment a servant brought in a copy of a 
Paris evening paper. Through sheer force of habit, the 
Secret Service Chief glanced at the headlines. 

‘“‘ Hulloa! ’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what’s this ? ”’ 

The girl sprang across and looked over his shoulder, 
just as she had done when they had examined the map 
of Paris together a few minutes before. 

A couple of seconds’ reading told her all she wanted 
to know. 

‘‘ Schreiber’s got him ! ”’ she cried. 

Sir Michael laid down the newspaper. 

“‘ That is what it looks like,’ he agreed ; ‘‘ the thing 
now is how can we get Schreiber ? ”’ 

“We can’t,” declared the girl; ‘‘ we must have 
evidence—and without sufficient evidence you dare 
not touch Schreiber whilst the deliberations are 
proceeding in London. You know that, Sir Michael.” 

‘““To my sorrow,” was the gloomy reply; “‘ a curse 
upon all politicians, I say.’ Then he caught sight of 
the girl’s face again and hope grew again. 

‘“‘ You have an idea, my dear ? ”’ 

‘Yes, [have anidea. I won't say what it is because 
I may fail again and then you will be so disappointed 
with me that you will make me resign from the Service. 
But to-night I will ring you up.” 

‘What time ? ” 

“Give me until midnight,’”’ said this astonishing 
girl. ‘‘I may be able to tell you where they have 
taken Ferguson.”’ 

“The best of good hunting, my dear.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ she replied gravely. 


CHAPTER VII LABINSKI DINES 


SERGIUS LABINSKI felt the need of three things. The 
first was a good dinner, the second a bottle of corre- 
spondingly good wine, and the third—well, the third 
was the inevitable concomitant of the first two essen- 
tials. Labinski, who served Moscow, decided that he 
would go to a restaurant where he knew he would 
be sure to meet a pretty woman who would be gracious 
enough to become a sharer in his evening’s amusement. 


The Golden Stallion was the latest craze. Managed 
by a restaurateur whom the British Home Secretary 
had seen good cause to expel from England’s hospitable 
shores, it combined expensiveness with a lack of— 
shall we say ?—reserve which endeared it to a certain 
class, who recognised no laws but those dictated by 
their own desires. Sergius Labinski had dined there 
before. 

One dined late at the Stallion—and to be in the 
prevailing fashion one arrived in a state of rather 
more than merely conventional bonhomie. To appre- 
ciate the estimable Eugene’s newest restaurant in a 
proper light, one needed to view the world through 
rose-coloured spectacles: in short, and to waste no 
further words, one needed to have had quite one or 
two preliminary drinks. 

Labinski had acted up to this formula. He had 
done so for more reasons than the one of merely 
following the fashion. The chief of these was that he 
was afraid. Fear had claimed him. He knew—who 
better ?—of how far-reaching was the hand of the 
Secret Political Police of those he served. Many 
men before him had disappeared without a trace from 
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the busy life of Paris. One day they had been alive, 
and the next ? Some bodies, not many, were 
recovered from the Seine, and then the newspapers 
printed lies about suicide; others were never 
discovered. Once a man, no matter how high or 
important was the position he occupied, had served 
his purpose or come to an end of his usefulness in the 
opinion of those reigning at Moscow, an end was made 
of him. It was done with stealth; the blow was 
always struck without the slightest warning. It was 
this that made men walk in dread. But he had eyes 
to see, and in the faces of both Schreiber and the even 
more terrible Palin that day he had read what he 
feared was his fate. 

A smile crossed his jackal’s face as he reflected on 
the position. They wouldn’t win, he reassured him- 
self, remembering the plans he had made to meet 
just such an emergency as this. 

But, nevertheless, he felt fear, and to drive out the 
demon he drank whisky—a considerable amount. He 
would have drunk his native vodka had it been 
available. 

Then at 9.30, which was about the time to descend 
on the Golden Stallion in the Rue Pigalle, he got out 
of the taxi which had brought him from his flat. 

““ Oh, I’m ever so sorry ! ”’ 

A girl, looking so ravishingly beautiful in her opera 
cloak that Labinski, one of whose chief prides it was 
that he knew feminine beauty when he saw it, opined 
that this was a moment charged with special significance 
for him. Her delicate skin was flushed, her eyes were 
like stars. She had collided with him and was now 
apologising in the prettiest manner possible. 

‘But, Mademoiselle, it was entirely my fault. 
Is it permitted to ask if Mademoiselle is alone? ”’ 
Although this girl was unmistakably English, the 
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‘¢ Mademoiselle’? tripped lightly off Labinski’s oily 
tongue. 

“Yes, I am quite alone. I was to have met a 
friend, but I am late and I’m afraid he has got tired 
of waiting. We were to have dined here. It’s rather 
gay, and awfully jolly, isn’t it ?—I’m ever so dis- 
appointed!’’ There was the merest hint of tears 
lurking behind the words. 

‘It is the unpardonable sin to allow oneself to be 
disappointed in Paris. Will Mademoiselle excuse my 
boldness, and permit me to have the felicity of taking 
the place of Mademoiselle’s missing companion—most 
ungallant, unseeing and unappreciative of men! ”’ 

Starry Eyes wavered. 

‘“‘ But—oh, it’s awfully good of you, and I should 
love it, but—well, you see, I don’t know you—you’re 
a perfect stranger to me. Excuse me being so frank, 
won't you? Would you be kind enough to call mea 
taxi: now that my evening has been spoilt, I must 
go back to my aunt.” 

If Sergius Labinski had had any lingering doubt 
about the authenticity of the speaker, the mention 
of that word “‘ aunt,’”’ so sacred to the English, would 
have dispelled it. He told himself he read the situation 
correctly. Here was an English girl of high birth 
and position who was staying in Paris with an aunt 
of undoubted starchiness for a chaperone. She had 
been allowed her freedom for the evening on the strict 
understanding that she was dining at a respectable 
restaurant or hotel. Her companion must have been 
a man of whom her aunt had approved, unless the little 
minx had told a lie. But the companion—why he 
had not kept the appointment did not particularly 
matter—had decided on the Stallion, probably because 
he had heard talk of it whilst over in London. The 
whole thing was quite simple. 
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And now that this prize had come his way, was he 
going to lose it ? 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, why have your evening spoilt? I 
implore you to change your mind. I may not be as 
entertaining as the gentleman you had promised to 
meet, but, like you, I am quite alone and I know 
Eugene, the keeper of this restaurant, very well. He 
will give us a favourite table and special attention. 
Come, now, take pity on a poor, lonely man; after 
we have dined, I will order your taxi and see you safely 
home myself. You can trust me, Mademoiselle, to 
keep my word.” 

‘‘ Very well, Monsieur, I should hate to go away— 
and I understand that this is a place where a girl does 
not dine alone. But I must make one condition—I 
pav for my own dinner. In other words, we share 
expenses—it will be rather fun, don’t you think ? ”’ 

He pretended to protest. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t think——”’ 

‘“ Then I certainly shall not dine with you. I insist 
upon paying my own whack, as we say in England.” 

L_abinsk1 bent his shoulders in a bow. 

‘* Mademoiselle is a sportswoman in every sense of 
the word,”’ he rejoined ; “‘ shall we go in ? ” 


It all happened within a very few minutes. The 
girl, breaking clear of the man’s encircling arms, 
backed to the door. She stood against it. 

‘“T want some information out of you, Sergius 
Labinski, and I intend to get it,’’ she said. 

Labinski blinked in almost ludicrous astonishment. 
No man, even when he is in an intoxicated condition, 
cares to realise that he has been outwitted, and it had 
just dawned on the Russian that he had been com- 
pletely befooled—out-generalled, moreover, by a girl 
who had looked the picture of charming innocence. 
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This same girl, more beautiful than ever, but hardly 
so ingenuous looking, was now threatening him with 
a loaded revolver. Her voice was extremely business- 
like and her words were very much to the point. 
Labinski wondered if he were dreaming. 

‘‘ You are intoxicated, Labinski, but I believe you 
have sufficient intelhgence left to grasp what I am 
saying. I want certain information from you and if 
needs be, for a man’s life is at stake, I shall shoot you 
to get it. This,’’ raising the small revolver a little, 
‘“‘is a weapon specially designed for an occasion of 
this description—it makes no noise when it is fired.”’ 

“You she-devil! And I thought ° 

‘“* You imagined that I was exactly what I pretended 
to be!” The girl gave a low, musica] laugh. She 
pretended thus to be amused whereas her whole being 
quivered with disgust at the task she had set herself. 
Perhaps, after all, she would give up this work which 
was so often sordid and objectionable—but she had 
to pull this thing through first. Sir Michael Barrington 
was depending on her. At midnight—that was to 
say in twenty minutes’ time—she had promised to ring 
him up at his house, giving him certain news. There 
was no time to be lost. She would cut short the 
verbiage, and come to the point. 

‘‘T am a member of the British Secret Service, 
Labinski, and I want to know what Schreiber has 
done with an Englishman named James Ferguson.”’ 

“How the hell should I know ? ” he replied 
coarsely. 

‘‘ Labinski,”’ said the girl determinedly, “I warn 
you not to be a fool. You know where Ferguson is 
and you are going to tell me. You have exactly two 
minutes—no longer—in which to make up your mind. 
At the end of that time I shall shoot. It will be easy 
for me to explain to the police that you induced me to 
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visit your flat and that I had to defend my honour. 
Two minutes, Labinski. It’s a case of a good man’s 
life against your worthless one.’”’ The hand holding 
the revolver was firm and unfaltering. 


Why he was still alive Jimmy did not know. It 
might have been due to the message that the man 
called Palin—hard-looking devil—had received just 
as the monstrous Pollak was beginning to get busy 
on him. 

Palin had been called from the room, but was 
quickly back, his eyes glistening, although the rest 
of his face remained a mask. 

He had spoken in a low tone to Schreiber and the 
latter had nodded. Then, together, they had made 
for the door. 

“Take him away, Pollak—we'll attend to him when 
we come back,”’ Palin had said. 

He had remembered nothing else for the time being. 
His strength had failed, and he slipped into oblivion. 
When he drifted back on an uneasy tide to conscious- 
ness, he had found himself in this black horror of a 
prison, the roof of which bumped his head when he 
stood upright. 

This much he had been able to manage, but only 
after great difficulty. The cruel handling he had 
received from Pollak had left him terribly weak. 
The thought came that even if the opportunity 
presented itself for escape—which, of course, it 
wouldn’t—he would not have the necessary strength 
to take advantage of it. A fresh spasm of pain, 
coupled with a revolting dizziness, overwhelmed him 
and he was glad to seek the security of the floor. He 
felt he was going to die. That didn’t worry him. 
In preference to meeting that unpleasant quartette 
again, he hoped he would. 
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What was annoying was the manner of his dying. 
A rat in a trap was an envied creature compared to 
him. He had been the World’s Prize Fool to have 
allowed himself to be captured. Looking back, the 
thing seemed incredible: to be held up in broad 
daylight in a decent class Paris hotel by a masked 
woman ...! 

An ironic grin twisted his lips in that Stygian 
darkness. In spite of all their cunning and ruthless- 
ness, these thugs had had their trouble for nothing. 
The package which all the fuss was about was by this 
time safely on its way to London. 

With this comforting reflection his thoughts switched 
to another angle. What part did that mystery- 
girl play in this tangled web of intrigue and crime ? 
Was she working for another gang? That still 
seemed unbelievable. What was the place to which 
she had intended to take him? One fact was certain: 
if he had stayed with her, he could not possibly have 
been as badly off as he was at present. But it was 
too late to bother about that; 1t was too late for 
anything but the prospect of a painful death to which 
now he had to reconcile himself. That was the 
only sure conclusion in the general mess-up. Having 
refused to say what he had done with the pack- 
age, these thugs would quickly put an end to him. 
And that it might be quick was the most he could 
hope for. 

But what a finish! After living the most hum- 
drum of existences—pleasant enough, it was true, 
but still very ordinary—he had been plunged 
by a turn of the wheel into a blood-red hell, 
a fantasy of terror ending in Death—his own 
death. ... 

Well since there was no way out, let it come soon— 
as quickly as it liked. He felt terribly tired. ... 
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Through the fog which enveloped his brain he 
fancied he heard a voice calling his name. 

Yes, there it was again—‘‘ Mr. Ferguson—Mr. 
Ferguson.”’ 

He sat up, thankful that he had been allowed the 
freedom of his hands, for the brief sleep had given 
him a strength which he wanted to use. His former 
mood of submission born by physical weakness had 
passed. He had the urge to live again—and in order 
to live he was ready and willing to kill. In short, he 
felt he had recovered his manhood. 

But he must have dreamt about that voice; he 
couldn’t have heard it. It must have been an hallu- 
cination caused by his weakness. 

Yet there it was again—‘‘ Mr. Ferguson! Mr. 
Ferguson! ’” It sounded real enough now, and held 
an urgent note which made him answer. 

‘““ ‘Yes—who are you ? ”’ he asked. 

That it was a friend’s voice he knew—he felt that 
instinctively, apart from the actual words. It was 
the voice of a friend come to help him. And yet how 
could that be? What friends had he in Paris ?— 
what friends, that was, who knew of his plight and 
wherc he could be found ? 

The answer to his question came in a circle of light 
which shone in his eyes. The face of the holder of the 
electric torch was hidden, but he was able to see a 
woman’s figure dimly outlined. 

“ Youl” 

This revelation was staggering. It was the mystery- 
girl. 

“Hush! You must speak quietly.”” There was 
the sound of a door being gently closed and then 
quick footsteps walking towards him. 

His arms were outstretched so that the girl ran into 
them. 
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‘‘T have been the most damnable fool—and you 
are the pluckiest and the most wonderful girl in the 
world ! ’’ he said. 

Light had been vouchsafed to him. He was able 
to see clearly now what he should have seen before. 
This girl was his friend—and at the risk of her life she 
had given him a second proof. And what a proof! 
The first should have been sufficient—would have 
been if he had possessed the slightest grain of intelli- 
gence. It wasn’t the mere fact of her being there 
which cleared the mists away—the crisis had sharpened 
his wits so that what had been perplexing before was 
now perfectly plain and straightforward. This girl’s 
share in the puzzle was clean and legitimate. 

“You shouldn’t be here—the risk ’ he started. 
No introductory words were necessary; he felt he 
was addressing someone he had known for many 
years—an old friend of infinite understanding. 

“T had to come,”’ was the whispered reply ; ‘‘ I was 
afraid they would kill you. In a way I should have 





been responsible ... but we must hurry. I have dealt 
with the guard, but others may arrive... .” 
““T understand,” said Jimmy. “ Let me just tell 


you this first and before I even attempt to thank 
you: the package is safe. It’s in London by this 
time. I sent it by registered post to my bank manager 
—the scum here couldn't have got it, anyway.”’ His 
faith in her so complete, he wanted to give evidence. 
What a cursed fool he had been ever to have had any 
doubt ! 

“Thank you for the confidence.’’ How attractive 
her voice was! ‘‘ But what you have told me, 
although reassuring in one respect, is disturbing in 
another. They would have killed you in revenge 
for having outwitted them.” 

““ That certainly appeared to be on the programme. 
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How... but I won’t start attempting to tell you 
now.” 

‘* No—we must get away: it would be death to be 
found here. These men are entirely unscrupulous— 
as I had to be to-night,’’ she added in a lower tone, 
Then she became practical again. 

“It is very dark—I had better take your arm,” 
she said. ‘‘I hope they didn’t hurt you too 
much ? ”’ 

‘‘ Not more than I could stand,” he replied reas- 
suringly. 

‘‘ Now—no more talking,’’ she said, and started to 
walk towards the door. 

The former intense blackness surrounded them, 
for the girl had switched off her electric torch for 
greater safety. 

Outside the door was what seemed to be a narrow 
landing. 

‘On the left,”” his companion said, “ is a staircase, 
We have to go down that—step quietly, and remember 
there are thirty-five steps. I know,” she added, 
““ because I counted them coming up.”’ 

Before he could reply she began to lead him forward 
again. 

It was an eerie sensation walking down that stair- 
case, which Jimmy knew led either to death or freedom. 
He found himself counting: ‘‘ Eleven...twelve... 
thirteen... .” 

He was holding the girl’s hand now—his right in 
her left—and the touch of the warm flesh gave him a 
confidence which exceeded the strength of giants. 
He hoped that when the bottom was reached, friend 
Pollak might be found waiting. 

And, as though a fairy-godmother, watching from 
her own particular corner of Magic-land, had overheard 
the wish, there, looming in front as they neared the 
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bottom was a monstrous shape. It bellowed as it 
saw them. 

Disengaging his hand from that sweet comradeship, 
Jimmy made a flying leap. He was standing on the 
fourth step from the floor when he took off, and he 
landed a trifle above the towering Asiatic. 

He had made that jump with all the determination 
that one human being can put into a resolve to kill 
another. Yes, certainly, he meant to kill Pollak. 
The agony he had suffered at the hands of this swine 
would have supplied sufficient motive force without 
the knowledge that the man stood between them and 
liberty. 

Luck favoured him—luck, and the terrible zeal 
which coursed through his body like a raging fever. 
The man gave ground, staggered and then crashed. 

And all the time Ferguson’s hands were at his 
throat. ... 

After three minutes Jimmy got up. 

“‘T believe he is dead—at least, I hope so,” he 
said. 

He was answered strangely. 

‘“‘ Get away—they’re here ! ”’ 

The girl’s voice, as it called the warning, held an 
unnerving fear. 

He rushed forward just as the blackness was shat- 
tered by a vivid flood of light. 

The electricity showed a hallway filled with men. 
In the front were two faces he had very good cause to 
remember. 

Schreiber turned to Palin. 

“We came back just in time apparently, ’ he said. 

Jimmy’s heart was bursting and his brain seemed 
on fire. For this girl to be handled by such a mob! 
And for them both to be cut off from escape at the 
last moment—it was enough to send a man mad. 
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He was mad. _ As he plunged forward all sense left 
him. He had gone mad. 

But the odds were too many—one man against six. 
And the six were not pretty in their methods. ... 


CHAPTER VIII TIE BARGAIN 


“YES,” said Ferguson, ‘‘ I will tell you—but on one 
condition.”’ 

‘““ Name it,”’ replied Schreiber, sitting as Judge. 

“That this lady is permitted to go free and unmo- 
lested. I know where the package is, you can send 
men with me to fetch it, but only on that condition.” 

A protest came from the other prisoner. 

‘“* No—don’t promise . . . I am not afraid.” 

They were back in that abominable room under- 
ground to which Jimmy had been taken first. Their 
position was one of the utmost peril ; both knew that 
they were very near to death. The story which Pollak 
had just told of admitting a woman who spoke in 
Nadja’s voice and whom he believed to be Nadja her- 
self—a woman, who, under cover of using her hand- 
kerchief, squirted something into his face from a syringe 
which made him lose consciousness instantly—had 
roused both Schreiber and Palin to a state of furious 
anger. 

Schreiber, indeed, had foamed at the mouth when 
he spoke to the girl. 

“‘ Soon—very soon—you will be required to tell us 
exactly how you came to know of this house. Already 
I have an idea, but we shall request you to substantiate 
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it. We do not ask you to disclose your purpose in 
coming here, for we know already that you are a paid 
Spy in the odious British Government.” 

“She is nothing of the sort!’ cried Ferguson ; 
““she came here to try to get me away. She is my 
friend.” 

Schreiber jumped up, his hands twitching with a 
frenzied excitement. 

“‘'We have overwhelming proof that she is a spy 
for your cursed Government!’ he retorted; “ that 
would not have mattered perhaps if she had not 
meddled in our affairs. As it is, Pollak shall be given 
the pleasure of putting his hands round that beautiful 
white throat...” 

It was then that Jimmy, his soul sick, made the offer 
of surrendering the package. Supposing this damnable 
packet did concern England—as he had a fairly good 
idea by this time was the case—what mattered that 
compared with the safety and life of this wonder-girl ? 

Palin, the grim, pulled at Schreiber’s sleeve. The 
two conferred in a low tone. Then Schreiber, his eyes 
gleaming, spoke to the male prisoner. 

“* How far away is the package ? ”’ 

“Some considerable distance. More than that I do 
not intend to tell you.” 

“You know that we have means to force you to tell.’”’ 

““Yes—but the worst you can do is to kill me. If 
you do that, you will never recover the package.”’ 

The scabrous mind of the Russian showed itself. 

“* There is the girl...” 

Hylda Messenger turned towards Ferguson. Above 
the ropes which bound her to the chair her face showed 
pale but resolute. 

“If you allow them to frighten you through the 
thought of me you will be a traitor to your country,” 
she said. 
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A cold sweat broke out on Jimmy's face. Was ever 
a man placed in a worse dilemma ? 

‘“‘T have made you my offer,”’ he said to Schreiber ; 
“‘ you allow this lady to leave unmolested and I will 
give you my word of honour to hand over the package 
untouched.” 

Again the grim-faced Palin pulled Schreiber’s sleeve. 

“There is an obvious difficulty about allowing the 
lady to leave the house,” replied Schreiber, after 
another whispered consultation. ‘‘ She is admittedly 
a spy—you notice that she does not deny the charge— 
and she gained admittance here to-night through 
information which she must have obtained through 
someone who has become false to our Cause. Directly 
she was free she would run immediately to her vile 
employers. Even if she gave a promise——”’ 

“Tam not giving a promise,’’ was the firm comment. 

“* You see—she is obstinate. I am afraid we cannot 
agree to your suggestion.”’ 

‘“Then there is no point in having any further 
discussion.”’ 

‘No,’ replied Schreiber, ‘ further talk is useless. 
A little action must take the place of words. Strip 
him, Pollak !”’ 

A grunt from the Asiatic, and a cry from the girl 
preceded a challenge from the threatened man. 

“You won’t get anything that way, I warn you.” 

“We shall see. I have faith in Pollak’s resource. 
Besides, he has to earn his wages ; we do not encourage 
idlers.”’ 

Soon the Englishman was naked to the waist. 

** The irons, Pollak,’’ ordered Schreiber. 

Good God! So that was the idea ; they were going 
to brand him with red-hot irons! The unholy swine! 
But had he expected anything less ? 

Jimmy Ferguson would not have posed as possessing 
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any more than the average amount of courage—if as 
much—but faced with this awful prospect he felt, 
strangely enough, a stiffening rather than a weakening 
of his will. The girl hadsaid that he would be a traitor 
to his country... well, he didn’t know that England 
had done a great deal for him except give him a 
decent enough country in which to live, but he was 
damned if he was going to let her be done in the eye 
by these dirty crooks. Let ’em bring on their hot 
irons. ... 

But when Pollak returned, carrying a brazier in 
which the ends of three short irons showed white-hot, 
he was shaken—shaken not so much by the brazier 
from which he purposely kept his eyes, but by the gasp 
of horror which welled from the lips of the girl. 

“* Tell them—I’ll take the blame !”’ 

The words had been forced from the speaker in an 
extremity of fear—fear for him. 

Jimmy laughed. 

“It’s only bluff,” he said reassuringly. Then came 
a greater bluff: ‘‘ They don’t know that the French 
Police are waiting outside.”’ 

Schreiber jumped up. 

“ You dog, you lie!’ he shrilled, hitting the prisoner 
across the face with his filthy hand. 

Ferguson laughed again. If he were to die, he’d 
make the most of what remained of his time. 

“TI hinted as much before but you wouldn’t believe 
me; now let me tell you the whole truth. I made 
certain arrangements with the Sireté yesterday when 
they called on me. With the package safe—it’s some- 
where in London, you poor idiot, where neither you 
nor any member of your gang will ever be able to put 
hands on it !—the important thing was to rope in you 
and your Buddha-faced pal there. So the Police and 
I drew up a little scheme. It was simple enough—and 
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it worked. What I proposed was that I should allow 
myself to be captured so that I might be followed and 
this secret headquarters of yours discovered. Just the 
old decoy plan, you see—it’s remarkable how the old 
stunts still prove the best.” 

At the look of amazement which was imprinted on 
Schreiber’s face, Jimmy laughed uproariously. 

He could not have been quite normal, he supposed— 
for if he had not been light-headed, how could he 
possibly have invented this story which, preposterous 
as it was, he was evidently making sound convincing ? 

He carried on the joke. 

‘TI suppose you wonder why the Police have delayed 
coming until now? That’s easily explained. We 
wanted to bag the whole boiling of you—friend Pollak 
included. The woman is missing, but we know where 
she can be found. I shouldn't be surprised if you 
haven't got out of the habit of saying your prayers— 
religion isn't fashionable among your dirty lot, I 
believe—but all the same——’”’ 

The rest of the taunting sentence was not uttered. 
Schreiber, infuriated beyond control, rushing forward, 
had caught hold of the speaker’s throat with both 
hands. 

Jimmy, powerless to defend himself, knew that the 
end had come. But he had had his laugh. He had 
put the wind up this beastly mob. 

The pressure on his throat increased. The figure of 
his killer was surrounded by a blood-red mist. His 
heart was about to burst. Then, everything was 
blotted out.... 


CHAPTERIX HYLDA WRITES A POSTSCRIPT 


HE couldn’t quite understand what this meant. He 
was in bed. 

Bed? 

A girl was bending down looking at him. 

A girl ? 

“The doctor says you'll do quite nicely now,” said 
a well-remembered voice. 

He decided that if this was death 1t wasn’t such a 
bad business. Here he was lying warm and snug, with 
the face which he had long since decided was the most 
beautiful he had ever seen, only a foot or so away. 

“T think,” he said, “I would like to kiss you—in 
fact, I am sure I should.”’ 

A low laugh, remarkably pleasant to hear, answered 
him. 

‘“The doctor said you were to have anything in 
reason,’ remarked the vision. 

The next moment the face drooped lower. For a 
fraction of a second a pair of velvety lips touched 
his.... 

“In spite of my sins I must have gone, to heaven 
after all,’ commented the patient. ‘ Tell me— 
honestly, I can’t decide yet—am I really dead ? ” 

‘“ The doctor doesn't seem to think so.” 

“Leave him out of it; he’s playing far too big a 
part ; I’m already tired of hearing his name. If I’m 
actually back in the world, there’s only one person 
that really counts—and that’s you. Now that I’m 
beginning to realise I’m still alive, I should like to 
know what happened—although it doesn’t seem very 
important compared with other things. But, first, 
please tell me your name.” 
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** Hylda Messenger.” 

**I couldn’t have chosen a better one myself. You 
spell the Hylda with a ‘ y,’ of course ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Strangely enough, yes.”’ 

‘‘I knew you did. By the way, do let me introduce 
myself— James Ferguson, alias the World’s Worst Fool. 
But you know that already.” 

‘“‘T knew that your name was James Ferguson, but 
I didn’t know that you were the World’s Worst Fool. 
In fact, I don’t believe it.” 

‘Not after what has happened ? ” 

“Certainly not. I should have explained why I 
wanted you to come with me yesterday.” 

“Yesterday! Was it only yesterday ? It seems at 
least a thousand years ago. Just one more question 
before you go out of my life for ever—what happened 
at friend Schreiber’s to-night ?—was it to-night ? ”’ 

“Last night,’”’ corrected Hylda Messenger. ‘“‘ Did 
you know that you were psychic, Mr. Ferguson ? ”’ 

“Good Lord, no! It sounds rather unpleasant. 
Tell me the worst : am I psychic ? ” 

“The evidence is conclusive. When you made 
Schreiber lose his temper by telling him that the French 
Police were outside the house, did you know it was the 
truth ?”’ 

‘* Not on your life! It was the most awful bluff!” 

“ Well, they were.” 

*“ Who ?—the Police ? ” 

** Yes.” 

The patient ran fingers through his crisp, brown hair. 

“T didn’t know a thing about it,” he reiterated ; 
“I was more than a bit mad at the time—the hint of 
medizval torture struck me as being rather beyond a 
joke—and so I decided to try to do a little threatening 
oF my ownaccount. But, of course, it was the sheerest 

uff,’’ 
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‘* All the same, it was the most remarkable coinci- 
dence : just as I was afraid Schreiber had killed you, 
the French detectives came rushing in.”’ 

“* How did they get there ? ”’ 

‘‘ They had been on the track of Schreiber for some 
time. No doubt they would give you more details 
if you asked them.”’ 

‘““Me? No, thanks very much. Once I get my 
trousers on again—I mean once I get up from this 
bed of suffering, I intend to cut everything connected 
with the Police—including murder, sudden death, and 
Pollak’s brazier—out of my life. I’m afraid I’m getting 
too old for that sort of thing. I can’t help it if the 
critics do say: ‘Sad to see how Jimmy’s breaking 
up ’—I have definitely made up my mind to leave crime 
alone for the few years that I may have left.”’ 

The solemn declaration was greeted by a smile. 

“* You are rather a surprising person, Mr. Ferguson,” 
said the girl; ‘‘I never suspected you of possessing 
a sense of humour.”’ 

““ Gifts from the gods appear to be descending upon 
me in large quantities. TF irst, I’m psychic and then 
I am humorous. I suppose no one goes through a 
cataclysm of this sort, however, without being en- 
nobled in some way. To begin with, of course, I met 
you.” 

From her manner it might have been inferred that 
Hylda Messenger was relieved to hear the door opening. 
She turned without making any reply. 

The man who entered was a distinguished-looking 
person of late middle-age. 

“ And how is the patient ? ”’ he enquired. 

““He seems to be much better, Sir Michael. If 
talking nonsense is any criterion, I should say he is 
practically recovered.” 

“Splendid! My name is Barrington,” explained 
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the visitor, taking a chair by the side of the bed. “I 
happen to be the Head of that branch of the British 
Intelligence to which Miss Messenger is attached.”’ 

Jimmy subjected the speaker to an almost offensive 
stare. 

‘‘ If you will excuse me saying so, sir,”” he remarked, 
‘“‘ you ought to be thoroughly ashamed of yourself ! ”’ 

Whilst one of the listeners gasped, the other smiled 
in unruffled good-humour. 

““T think I know what you are going to say, Mr. 
Ferguson,’ was the reply; “‘ but the real culprit, I 
am afraid, is Miss Messenger herself. She says she 
finds the work too interesting to be able to give it up. 
] agree with you that on occasion—such as the present 
one, for instance—it’s much too dangerous for a girl 
of her type—especially when, as she did last night, 
she took a most foolhardy risk. If the Sireté hadn't 
taken action when they did. . . I trust you will believe 
me, Mr. Ferguson, when I say that I should have been 
heartbroken if anythin 

““ Don’t let’s talk about it,”’ cut in Jimmy decisively ; 
“I’m beginning to feel hungry enough to eat all the 
food there is in Paris, but before that happens I should 
like my curiosity satisfied to the extent of knowing 
what all the fuss has been about. The package is in 
London. As a matter of fact, my bank manager, 
the driest stick of a fellow who ever looked cross-eyed 
at an overdraft, has in all probability locked it in his 
strong-room by this time. So, until you get back to 
Town, Sir Michael, you can’t hope to know what’s 
inside it.” 

“We already have that information,” was the 
reply. ‘“‘ Listen, Ferguson—I'll tell you a story which 
will make any of the Arabian Nights seem dry by 
comparison. A certain Embassy in Paris contains 
some very queer fish. They are criminals although 
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they pose as diplomats. The chief of them are the 
men Schreiber and Palin. 

‘‘Some time back we got to hear of a plot this 
precious gang were planning against England. ‘A 
plot against England ’ sounds like something out of a 
sensational novel, I know, but I can assure you that 
this conspiracy was really a very serious matter—so 
serious, indeed, that we asked the co-operation of the 
French authorities in helping us to scotch it. 

“‘ The man who handed you the package a couple 
of nights ago was named Jubasy. He had been given 
a position of trust at this certain foreign Embassy, 
but when he discovered the real nature of the under- 
taking in which he had been placed in nominal control, 
he rebelled. His attitude became known to Schreiber 
and he was murdered. The package which he handed 
to you as he was dying contained, unless I am very 
much mistaken, full details of the plot—which, thanks 
mainly to you, will now be exposed.”’ 

‘Sounds pretty fantastic to me, but you’re in the 
best position to judge, Sir Michael. I suppose things 
like that do really happen.”’ 

The Secret Service Chief rose. 

“You ought to know,” he said, smiling, “‘and now, 
if you'll excuse me I'll leave you to enjoy your 
breakfast. I have to see a person named Labinski, 
who, after last night’s happenings, seems inclined to 
think that something drastic will happen to him un- 
less he has the protection of the British Government.” 


““ Amongst my assets,’”’ remarked Jimmy Ferguson, 
*““may be included a strongly developed psychic 
sense, and a tendency to be humorous under distressing 
conditions. Also, although I have never even remotely 
considered the custom of marriage, I could at a pinch 
support any suitable young lady in that station of 
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life to which she might be willing to consider that 
Providence had called her. The question 1s,” he 
added, sitting further up in bed, ‘‘ whether any girl 
who has twice kissed a man of her own free will can 
dare refuse such an offer ? ”’ 

“‘ That’s a problem,” replied Hylda Messenger. 


But, in common with many other problems, Time 
solved it. 

The church was St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Sir Michael Barrington gave the bride away. 


THE KNIGHT AT ARMS 


CHAPTER I THE KNAVE OF SPADES 


‘“‘ Say !—there’s something phoncy here ! ”’ 

The words, drawled in a strong American accent, 
drew the attention of everyone in the room. 

Peter Carstairs had known the damning truth before 
this American visitor had launched his accusation. 

Thane ! 

The fool! To run such a risk !—and in such a 
place! And to think that he was the same flesh 
and blood as Sybil. ... 

The card-room at the Sportsman Club was by this 
time in an uproar. Never in the history of the 
*‘ Sporter ”’ had such a charge been made. 

Eyes were craned to see the speaker. Merritt, the 
American, rose from his seat. He had gone pale, 
but he did not lack dignity. 

“IT guess I must make that statement good,” he 
said, looking round at the sea of faces, some of which 
scowled while others openly glared. “I spoke, 
gentlemen, in the heat of the moment S 

A tall, dignified figure moved forward. 

‘““Pardon me interrupting, but you have made an 
accusation against the honour of a member, or members, 
of this club,’’ said Lord Laidley. 

The American visitor bowed. 

“That is granted; I confess it. I wish now I 
hadn't spoken. I realise I am only a guest here 
to-night He stopped, confused. 
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“But you did speak, sir,’’ came the courteous but 
icy retort ; ‘‘ you must make good your—er—statement 
or retract it entirely.” 

The freckle-faced guest squared his shoulders. He 
looked the man who had taken upon himself to defend 
the honour of his club straight in the face. 

“IT see your point—of course,” he said; “ well, 
I'll prove my words.” 

A strangled gaSp came from the crowded ranks of 
spectators. The fellow was actually insisting. ... 

‘* Give me those cards!’’ His voice was now direct, 
crisp, incisive. 

It was Peter Carstairs, it was noticed, who handed 
the man the cards. 

“IT am an American. My clubs are the Trident in 
New York, the Cosmo in Philadelphia, and the Fair- 
haven in Chicago. At all these I play poker when 
I’m in the States. I flatter myself I know something 
about the game.’’ He looked at Lord Laidley, who 
nodded. 

“IT will now ask you to examine these cards— 
especially the Jack of Spades: a very useful card in 
some poker combinations the Jack of Spades, as you 
are all well aware. This gentleman,” handing the 
card to Lord Laidley, ‘ will tell you if these are not 
marked.”’ 

There was a tense silence. The great room was 
hushed. Men craned forward. Upon some faces 
was disgust ; upon others an unnerving anxiety. 

Finally : 

“IT regret to say, gentlemen, that these cards are 
marked !’’ announced Lord Laidley. 

Short cries came from his hearers. Marked cards 
at The Sportsman! It was enough to uproot the very 
foundations of the club, whose rigid code of personal 
conduct was known all over the world. 
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When Lord Laidley turned to face the small group 
of men who had been playing poker with Merritt, the 
American, his face was lined, but his voice was stern. 

“It needs only for the—person responsible to step 
forward and this sorry business will be finished,’’ he 
said. 

At once a man left the group. 

“‘ Carstairs !”’ cried a voice. 

The speaker rushed to the man who had socially 
ruined himself. 

“You can’t realise what you are doing, man!’”’ he 
cried ; ‘‘ say that it’s all a damnable mistake! Say 
it, Peter, old boy !”’ 

But he whom the Sportsman Club knew as Peter 
Carstairs shook his head. 

“T’ve got to go through with it, Tommy, old man,” 
he replied. 

After that, of course, there was nothing to be done. 
The fool admitted it.... But Peter Carstairs! Good 
God, they might as well have accused Lord Laidley 
himself, one would have thought. 

““ Gentlemen,” said the American guest, “I trust 
you will believe me when I say that I would rather 
have lost any sum of money than for this to have 
happened. I spoke on impulse——” 

“You only did your plain duty, sir,’’ remarked Lord 
Laidley, who then turned to Carstairs: ‘“‘ Please 
follow me.” 


It takes a great deal to make a man, but so pitiably 
little to break him-—to smash him so completely that 
he can never collect together the pieces. So it was 
with Peter Carstairs : five minutes before Merritt had 
made his charge at the Sportsman Club, Peter Carstairs 
was one of the most popular and best-loved men in 
London: half an hour later he was an outcast, his 
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ignominy known to the better part of those who had 
foimerly made his world. 

Why had he been such a quixotic fool? Like 
Merritt, the American, he had acted on impulse, obey- 
ing some hidden and secret force which had been 
irresistible at the time. But once having committed 
himself, it was too late to withdraw. Besides, 1f he 
did so, he would only defeat his own purpose. 

Yet the scathing words of Lord Laidley had been 
hard to bear. 

“You have disgraced yourself, but what is 
infinitely worse, you have dishonoured the name 
of the finest club in London,”’ said the chairman of 
the Sportsman ; “I should suggest you go abroad: 
China—or Mexico.”’ 


Leaving the club, Carstairs chose a much nearer 
destination : he walked to 277A, Cavendish Place and 
rang the bell. 

Court, the butler, looked at him gravely. 

“Good evening, Mr. Carstairs.’’ The voice held 
deep disapproval. 

It was a blow—this change of manner on the part of 
a man who, servant though he was, had always in the 
past shown pleasure in seeing him. 

“Is Miss Thane in, Court?’’ Had he not felt 
rather confused he would not have asked the question. 
Sybil was bound to be in: hadn’t she promised to be 
in at ten o'clock that night, when he had purposed to 
ask her a certain important question ? 

“* T will see, sir,’’ replied the butler, very dignified. 

Peter, following the butler’s broad back, could have 
laughed. In fact he did start to laugh—but remem- 
brance soon sobered him. If Court could change so 
easily in his attitude, why not others? The story of 
the card scandal that night had apparently got about. 
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No doubt someone at the Sportsman had telephoned 
the news. 

Asked to wait in the library, Peter swung round at 
the opening of the door. His hands were held out and 
the word “ Sybil ”’ was on his lips when he frowned : 
instead of the girl he loved, a man he hated entered 
the room. 

Sir Lake Gerrity, a dark, fleshy man of forty-five, 
glared on the visitor. 

“You have a confounded cheek to be here!’ he 
blared ; “‘ let me tell you, Carstairs, that card-sharpers 
are not on my receiving-list. Court is a fool to have 
admitted you.” 

Carstairs clenched his hands until the nails cut into 
the fiesh. Had it not been for Sybil, he would have 
had an open “ break ”’ with this offensive swine long 
before. From the first time he had met Gerrity he 
had disliked the man—and not only disliked, but 
suspected him. But the fact remained that he was 
the guardian of the girl. Any quarrel would only have 
caused Sybil acute distress. And so he had swallowed 
insult after insult. 

But there was a limit, and he felt he had reached it 
now. He clipped his words as he replied : ‘‘ I have an 
appointment with Miss Thane—I have called to 
keep it.” 

The face of Gerrity became distorted. 

“If you don’t leave the house,” he said, “‘ I'll have 
the servants throw you out! Do you think I should 
allow my ward to see again a self-confessed scoundrel?”’ 

Peter took a step forward and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the other blanch. 

““T have stood a good deal from you in the past, 
Gerrity,” he said tensely. ‘‘ I have stood it because I 
hated to think of Sybil—Miss Thane—being worried. 
But if you don’t keep a civil tongue in your head I’ll 
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give you the thrashing I’ve been thinking about for 
some time. One thing more: I came here to-night to 
keep an appointment with Miss Thane. I intend to 
see Miss Thane. You will please inform her that I 
am here.”’ 

To that, for all his blustering, Gerrity did not reply. 
Considerably to Carstairs’ surprise, he turned and left 
the room. 

Left to himself, Peter groaned. In a wave of horror 
the full realisation of the situation in which he had 
voluntarily placed himself was revealed. Would 
Sybil have sufficient faith in him to believe that what 
he had done had been done for the best ? Would she 
believe that without knowing the truth? For he 
could not tell her the truth. 

Of course she would! He felt a traitor for even a 
momentary doubt. He felt sure that every heart-beat 
of Sybil’s was true and steadfast. How she had smiled 
when he had told her that he must see her that night | 

** Of course I will stay in, Peter,’ she had said. 

There was a noise outside the room. A man’s voice, 
thick and blurred with anger, sounded : then a girl’s, 
silvery, but ringing with outraged pride. 

“How dare you say that ?’’ Peter heard the girl 
reply, and then he flung wide the door. 

“ Sybil ! ”’ 

“Peter! Dear old boy!” 

The confidence in her voice! How it thrilled him! 
He took her hands and looked into her eyes. 

“Peter! What is this terrible lie that they are 
saying ? Of course, my dear, you didn’t cheat at 
cards—you couldn’t!”’’ Brave in her love, loyal in 
her unfaltering faith, she looked at him with swimming 
eyes. 

He found it hard to meet that look. He turned away 
to see Sir Lake Gerrity glowering. 
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“You see for yourself, Sybil—he can’t deny it. 
And even if he did, what would his word be worth ? 
Do you think a man like Mooney would ’phone me 
anything that wasn’t true? Ask him yourself. If 
Carstairs did not confess to Lord Laidley to-night 
before a crowd in the Sportsman Club that he had 
cheated at cards, I’li—why I’ll beg his pardon ! ”’ 

** Peter !’’ she appealed. 

‘My dear,’”’ Peter Carstairs’ voice was infinitely 
tender, “‘I cannot discuss it now. Perhaps later 
on oD 








‘You see!’ said Gerrity, “‘ he funks it.” 

‘“‘ Oh, Peter! ’’ sobbed Sybil Thane. 

It was then that Peter Carstairs struck with the fist 
which he had held back for so long. The blow landed 
clean on the point of Sir Lake Gerrity’s fleshly jaw and 
the baronet landed with a crash upon the thick carpet 
of his library. 

“Sybil! ’’ cried Peter, penitent at once. 

But he spoke to an empty room. 

Sybil Thane had gone. 


CHAPTER II PETER REFUSES 


PETER CARSTAIRS awoke the next morning to find the 
world changed. He had received a certain amount of 
warning the night before, but this being cut by prac- 
tically every fellow he saw in St. James’s Street was 
absolutely damnable. 

He had scarcely returned to his rooms in Park 
Place when the flat door-bell rang so agitatedly 
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that the visitor might have caught himself suddenly 
on fire. 

“ Look here, Peter, what I want to know is why are 
you such an utter flaming fool ? ”’ 

Tommy Birtles was noted for being excitable, but 
now he looked as though he had temporarily lost his 
reason. He flung his hat into a corner and combed his 
hair with his fingers. 

‘“‘T’d as soon believe my own mother | ’”’ he went on ; 
“and yet you had the nerve to stand up before Laidley 
and confess that you had cheated at cards! I came 
round here last night, but couldn’t find you i" 

‘No, I slept at an hotel—I wanted to be alone.” 

“Alone! You aren’t fit to be alone! You’re an 
utter flaming fool, don’t I tell you! You're no more 
fit to be alone than a six months old kid! Why in 
the hell did you land yourself in that muck last night ? ”’ 

Carstairs caught the caller firmly by the shoulders 
and forced him into a chair. 

‘Sit down, Tommy, or you'll get excited,” he said. 
Birtles was the staunchest friend he could have, but 
this vehemence got on his nerves. 

Birtles still glared. 

“You did it to save someone else’s filthy hide,”’ he 
said; ‘‘now, let me see, who were you playing 
with? ...”’ 

“Stop that, Tommy!” called Carstairs sharply. 
‘“‘ Let’s change the conversation.” 

“But I don’t want to change the conversation ! ’”’ 
replied the caller in a fresh explosion ; “‘ you blasted 
fool, don’t you realise you’re a friend of mine ? ”’ 

“And proud of it!’’ commented Carstairs; ‘ but 
I want you to oblige me, Tommy, by leaving this 
subject alone—don't let us discuss it. It’s finished.”’ 

Birtles banged his fist on the table. 

“‘ But I want to discuss it ! ’’ he roared ; “‘ don’t you 
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realise that you won’t be able to show your face in 
London again until this thing is cleared up? Do you 
think I want that to happen to my friend—my ’— 
he gulped—*“ best pal ? ”’ 

Carstairs was adamant. 

“Tommy, old man, you're the best chap in the 
world and I’m awfully obliged to you—but I can’t 
discuss this thing. I simply can’t—and there’s an 
end to it.” 

By a superlative effort Birtles managed to control 
himself sufficiently to speak rationally. 

‘“‘Did you, or did you not, mark those cards last 
night ? ’’ he asked. 

“* Of course I didn’t, you ass! ”’ 

“ Then why ca 

“I’ve told you I can’t discuss it, Tommy—and I 
won't! If I could jaw about it to any living soul I 
would to you—let that satisfy you.” 

“Oh, you terrible fool! ’’ cried Birtles, flinging up 
his hands in protest. 

“ Mind the step, old son.”’ 

The visitor banged the door. 





Again the flat-bell rang. 

Going to the door, he saw a telegraph messenger-boy. 

““ Express letter, sir.”’ 

Peter’s hand shook a little as he signed the receipt. 

Back in his room, he slit the envelope while a vague 
fear beat a tattoo upon his heart. He read: 


“ PETER DEAR, 

“I want vou to know that I still trust and 
believe in you in spite of everything. But what ts the 
mystery that you cannot tell me? Won't you relteve nry 
anxwety by letting me know at once? L.G. is hateful, as 
you may imagine. He always disliked you for some 
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reason or other, and now that he has been given the chance 
he cannot say anything bad enough against you. Do 
please let me know that everything ts all right ! 

“‘ SYBIL.” 


There was a haggard look in Peter’s handsome face 
when he laid the letter down. Poor old kid! He 
would have to make a partial explanation ; he owed 
that much to her. In duty bound he ought to reassure 
her. People would be bound to talk, especially as they 
had been seen about together so much latcly. 

He went to the telephone. He would have the young 
fool here in his rooms... . 

“Hullo,” he said, after giving a number, “ is that 
Victoria 10001 ? Is Mr. Gilbert Thane in? What? 
He’s gone away! Where? You don’t know! Is 
that his man speaking ? Well, look here, Simms, you 
make a point of seeing Mr. Thane the moment he 
comes back and tell him that I wish to talk to him 
at once. Do you understand that? Right!’ He 
rang off. 

The rotten young hound! Thane, funking it badly, 
had cleared off ; out of the country probably. 

Yet he owed a duty to himself as well as to Sybil 
Thane. 

He sat down and wrote : 


“SYBIL DEAR, 

“Don't worry; everything will come right. 
L.G. can have what satisfaction he likes out of what he 
ts told—but I did not mark the cards at the Sportsman 
Club last night.” 


The writer paused and then added the words : 


“I love you. PETER.” 
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Despatching this by special messenger, he lit a pipe 
and speculated upon what might be ahead. 


Even if this catastrophe had not happened, he would 
have been compelled to give some thought to his 
future. Thinking was always such a wretched way of 
spending time—but now it really had to be done. 

He recalled the moth-eaten remark that it never 
rained but what it poured. Certainly, in his case, 
all his troubles had come at the same time. Of course, 
Billy Derwent had meant well—but the fact remained 
that selling out his safe securities and investing in 
Consolidated Oils, or whatever the damned things were 
called, had resulted in a loss of about £15,000: 
practically all the money he had possessed. It was 
because he had wanted money in view of his prospective 
proposal to Sybil Thane that he had approached 
Derwent, who was a bit of a bug on the Stock Exchange, 
he understood. Derwent had told him in reply to 
put his shirt on those Consolidated Oils. 

“What good are your stick-in-the-mud four and 
five per cents?” he asked scornfully ; “‘let me sell 
‘em all for you, my boy, and I'll guarantee that your 
capital will be doubled in less than three months— 
doubled certainly, trebled possibly. Will you leave 
it to me ?”’ 

Peter, who knew as much about business as he did 
about the administration of Justice in the uttermost 
recesses of unknown Tibet, had nodded, said that it 
was awfully decent of him—and had left it to him. 
It was some consolation, although not much, to know 
that the tempter had also fallen by the way. But 
Derwent had a job; moreover, he had no intention 
of asking any girl to be his wife. Losing money, like 
making it, was only part of the game to him. 

Going to a drawer in his desk, Peter pulled out a 
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bank pass-book. From this he gathered the gloomy 
information that the total sum standing to his credit 
at the present time was {591 16s. 7d. He had never 
been rich—but he could not visualise the state of being 
actually in want of money. It was because he had 
been unable to comprehend it that he had allowed the 
matter to slip from his mind when going to keep the 
appointment with Sybil Thane the night before. 

But now he had to think about it. Absolutely had 
to. That five hundred would not last him very long, 
and then 

“‘T shall have to hunt a job, I suppose,” he told 
himself somewhat lugubriously. 

But who would give him a job? What were his 
qualifications ? Useful at a good many somewhat 
ornamental occupations such as hitting a golf ball 
a prodigious distance from a tec, driving any known 
make of car, putting up a decent game at Rugby 
football, useful with his maulers 

As the thought flashed through his mind he put up 
his hands. Powerful hands thev were, if well-shaped 
and immaculately kept. 

“Don’t be an ass!” he told himself. For the 
startling idea had come to him that he might get a 
living somehow through boxing. He had represented 
his Public School—Repington—and Oxford in the 
Heavies. 

‘Don’t be an ass! What good would you be 
against a pro.?”’ he asked himself. but the idea 
persisted. It was intriguing. 








CHAPTER III THE DEVIL DEALS 


OnceE Fate had got Peter Carstairs into its clutches, 
the Devil commenced to deal the cards. 

At ten o'clock that night Carstairs was standing at 
the Piccadilly end of Dover Street when a woman 
caught hold of his arm. 

‘So I’ve found you again, you rotter ? ’’ she said 
in a tone loud enough to attract the attention of 
passers-by. 

Carstairs swung round. A woman, whose profession 
was obvious, was staring hostilely at him. 

‘IT think you have made some mistake—I’ve never 
seen you before in my life,’’ he replied. At the same 
time he shook the woman’s hand off his arm. 

‘* Made a mistake, have I ? ’”’ exclaimed the woman, 
whose voice had now become shrill; ‘‘ we’ll see what 
the Police have to say to that.” 

By this time a considerable crowd of naturally 
curious sightseers had gathered. Glancing at them, 
Peter felt a cold shiver run down his spine. This was 
a nightmarish situation. 

‘‘T repeat that I have never seen you before in my 
life,’ he told the woman sternly. ‘‘ If you don’t go 
away I shall have to hand you over to the Police.”’ 

It was then that a police-constable appeared. 

‘* What’s all this ? ’’ he demanded. 

before Peter Carstairs could give his explanation, 
the woman made a voluble and dramatic statement. 

‘This man stole eighteen pounds from my flat 
three nights ago. I’ve been searching for him all over 
the West End ever since. I want him arrested ! ”’ 

‘“Of course, the woman is mad—as she doesn’t 
appear to be drunk! ”’ retorted Carstairs. 
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The Police-Inspector made a sign and a constable 
touched Carstairs on the shoulder. 

“‘ This way, please.” 

It was not until he heard the key grate in the lock 
that Peter realised how neatly he had been deceived. 
Instead of being taken into the street, he had been 
locked in a detention-room ! 


The famous police-court was crammed to the doors. 
People were standing in every available inch. News 
of the sensational charge which was to be preferred 
against one of the best known young men in Society 
had leaked out the night before to the morning news- 
papers, whose studiously reticent references had so 
excited public interest that by an early hour there 
was a crowd waiting to gain admittance. 

These ghouls were willing to feast on any horror, yet 
when they heard the exact charge even they gasped. 
Stealing from a street woman. ... 

Amid the excited twitterings of the crowded Court 
the prosecutrix told her story. 

“ What have you to say in answer to this charge ? ”’ 

Peter Carstairs stared the magistrate straight in 
the face. 

“Not guilty! ”’ he said, so clearly that the words 
rang through the crowded Court: ‘and I wish to 
protest in the strongest possible manner against my 
detention last night. Although I went there of my 
own accord—directly this woman made her absurd 
charge against me I felt that the whole thing had 
better be thoroughly sifted—I was locked in the 
detention-room and refused to be allowed to see the 
friend whose name I gave. That friend - 

“Is here now. Leave everything to me!” called 


@ voice which he recognised as belonging to Tommy 
Birtles. 
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‘“‘ Silence! ”’ boomed the magistrate. ‘‘I cannot 
proceed any further with this case to-day. The 
prisoner will be remanded.” 

The excited whisperings of the spectators broke 
out afresh. 


Not only the bottom, but all the sides had been 
knocked out of Peter Carstairs’ former life. Thanks 
to the energetic efforts put forth by Tommy Birtles, 
one of the most famous of living K.C.s had been 
retained for the defence, and when the case against 
Carstairs came up again the story of the prosecutrix 
was subjected to the severest cross-examination. 
The woman became confused and, after a while, 
hysterical. But she stuck to her story; produced, 
indeed, a witness, another woman of the same type, 
who swore that she had seen the prisoner at the flat 
that night. It was only because of the powerful 
appeal which the defending counsel made that Car- 
stairs was not sent to prison. 

‘““You are discharged simply through lack of corro- 
borative evidence,”’ he was told by the magistrate. 

Free !—but the stain remained. .. . 

The cruellest blow of all was Sybil Thane sending 
back the letter he had written her unopened. She 
had stood the first test, but that second terrible 
accusation must have broken her faith. 

He had made no attempt to see her—what would 
be the use? Fate had loaded the dice so heavily 
against him that nothing he could plead would be of 
any avail. One fact could have been explained, but 
it was straining a girl’s patience too hard to believe 
that a stranger would have troubled to trump up 
a baseless charge against him. For what could be 
her object ? 

And yet, the bitter, grinding, hideous irony of it, 
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he was entirely guiltless : he had never seen the woman 
before she had caught hold of his arm that night at 
the corner of Dover Street. 

Mexico! yes, it would have to be a cattle-boat to 
Mexico. Perhaps there would be something out 
there for a ruined Englishman. 

The flat door bell rang. Mechanically he went to 
answer it. Birtles again, he suppused. Well, Birtles 
was the finest fellow in the world, but his vehemence 
had been a trifle wearing lately. If only Tommy 
would realise that he would rather be left alone. ... 

H{e opened the door and then stared. 

“ Benny !”’ he cried. 

‘“ Aye, it’s me—Benny Wade,” said the man on 
the mat. ‘‘ Can’t I come in, son ?”’ 

“Come in! There isn’t a man in the whole world 
I'd rather sce than you, Benny! ”’ 

The visitor smiled. He was a stocky yet lithe- 
looking man of fifty with a weather-beaten, battered 
face and misshapen hands. One took to Benny Wade 
at once—if you were a man. Your spirit went out 
to his. This ex-pugilist, who had held the Middle- 
weight Championship of the World for England for 
SIX years a couple of decades before, had a soul as 
white and clean as a hound’s tooth. Incidentally, 
he had held the post of boxing instructor at the 
University when Peter Carstairs had been at Oxford. 

‘You were lucky to catch me, Benny—or what 
I should say is that I was lucky to be in when 
you called. The fact is I was off to Liverpool 
to-night.” 

‘To Liverpool, Mr. Carstairs ? ”’ 

“To Liverpool, Benny. I’m going abroad—to 
Mexico.”’ 

The former Middleweight World’s Champion twirled 
his bowler hat round and round. 
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‘** Mexico—it’s a long way, Mr. Carstairs,” he 
commented. 

‘Yes, Benny, but you see I want to get a long wav 
away—haven’t you read the newspapers, man ? ”’ 

Benny Wade looked up with his faithful eyes. 

‘“‘ Yes—but you didn’t do it, Mr. Carstairs. That 
was a put-up job. A woman like that could be made 
willing to swear to anything—if she was paid sufficient 
money. No one who knew you, Mr. Carstairs, would 
be fool enough to believe a thing like that. Of course 
it was a put-up job.”’ 

Peter felt a lump in his throat. This man whom 
he had not seen since he left Oxford three years ago 
had faith ; and yet the girl he loved... 

“Why go to Mexico, Mr. Carstairs ? ’’ asked Benny 
Wade. 

‘“ Because I’m down and out, Benny. I want a 
job of work, and i 

“IT can give you a job of work, Mr. Carstairs.” 

“You can?” , 

‘“Yes.”” Benny Wade was smiling now as though 
some thought was pleasing him. 

The ex-pugilist rose to his feet. His face twitched 
with excitement. 

‘“* Remember what I told you at Oxford ? ” he said; 
“well, you wouldn't listen then. Will you listen 
now ?”’ 

“Tl listen to anything, Benny,” replied Peter in a 
docile tone. 

“Tf you're willing to fight—to take up The Game 
—TI’ll make you a Champion, boy!” declared Benny 
Wade. ‘“‘ Will you fight ? ” 

Fight ! 

Peter Carstairs clenched his hands and raised them. 

*“ Yes—I’ll fight ! ’’ he said tersely. 
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THE rugged face of the boxing instructor beamed. 

Benny Wade caught Peter’s right hand between 
both of his gnarled fists and pressed it hard. 

‘‘T never hoped to see this day, Mr. Carstairs, and 
it isa proud manI am! And what I say I’ll do—I’ll 
do: you'll be a Heavyweight Champion before I’ve 
finished with you, Mr. is 

‘Cut out the ‘ Mr.,’ Benny ; Peter’s my name in 
case you ve forgotten.”’ 

‘““* Peter,’ then.”” Having expressed his delight, 
the boxing instructor promptly became businesslike. 

‘It’s serious I want to be now—Peter,”’ he said. 
‘There never was a time in the history of the Ring 
when this country wanted a real Heavyweight worse 
than she does to-day. Practically all the big fellows 
before the public now are false alarms—although it 
will be a deuce of a job getting matches with ’em, all 
the same. They think they’re Bob FitzSimmonses 
and Jim Jeffrieses combined! How heavy do you 
go, Mr.—I mean Peter ? ” 

‘‘ Thirteen stone, two.” 

“ A nice weight,’’ mused Benny Wade ; “ and you're 
all of six foot, aren’t you ? ” 

‘“* Half an inch over that, if you want to be exact, 
Benny.” 

‘To humour an old pal, take your coat and waist- 
coat off, will you ? ”’ 

smilingly, Carstairs did as he was asked. Shirt 
followed the collar, tie, and waistcoat. 

The eyes of Benny Wade sparkled as he took in the 
glorious physique of the young man before him. 
Beautifully proportioned, and giving every promise of 
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future development under training, Peter Carstairs, 
the picture of health, was a sight to rejoice any apostle 
of fitness. Wade looked at him with the keen, 
appreciative glance of a connoisseur. 

‘‘ We’ll open some of their eyes, my boy! ”’ he said 
decisively. 

A ring sounded at the flat door. 

‘“‘T’ll see who it is while you get dressed,” offered 
Wade. ‘‘ Will that be all right? ”’ 

‘‘ As right as rain! Give me just two minutes, 
Benny.”’ 

At the end of that time, Peter Carstairs entered the 
sitting-room from his bedroom to find Benny Wade 
chatting to a girl the very sight of whom... 

For it was Sybil Thane. 

** Benny ’’ started Peter. 

But Benny Wade, although he had spent his life 
In or near the prize-ring, was a gentleman. He knew 
his place—and his manners. 

““T’ll call back in an hour’s time,” he remarked, 
ducking his head as though avoiding a blow. 

‘“* Yes, come back in an hour’s time,”’ replied Peter 
Carstairs mechanically. 

When the door had closed behind the trainer, 
Sybil rose from her chair. 

To Peter at that moment she looked as she had 
always looked to him—the most distractingly beautiful 
thing in the world. Beneath the small, black hat 
peeped two shy chestnut curls. The lips of the lovely 
mouth were slightly parted in excitement, the dark 
blue eyes were shining. Oh, delectable she was! 

“Peter! ’’ she said softly. Both hands went out 
to him. He took them; and into his body seemed 
to flow some of her heart’s blood. 

“You should not have come,” he said, thinking of 
her instead of himself. 
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Sybil came closer still. 

‘‘T had to come!”’ she told him ; ‘“‘ I had to come 
to explain that I did not know until to-day that your 
last letter had been returned.”’ 

A wonderful joy rioted within him. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, I thought you did! Of course, 
you had every right ee 

She would not allow him to say anything more. 

‘‘It was L.G. who sent it back,”’ she replied hastily. 
“‘ I only heard of it to-day : that is why I felt I had to 
come at once to explain. What has happened had 
nothing to do withit. Say that you believe me, Peter ! 
Tell me that you know I should not allow anything 
that has happened to alter what—what = 

She stopped, flushing rosy-red. To Peter it was the 
supreme moment of his life, and yet some strange 
twist in his character told him that he ought not to 
allow her to have said even as much as that. What 
right had he to allow any girl to tell him her heart’s 
“secrets ? He was ruined. Alli his prospects had been 
shattered. He would be a cur to let Sybil Thane 
confess out of pity what perhaps she would not have 
told him otherwise. 

““ My dear,”’ he said unsteadily, ‘“‘ you must not say 
any more.”’ 

She looked into his face, which had gone white 
beneath the out-of-doors tan. 

“ But, Peter, I came to tell you—I came to tell 
you,’ she repeated. There was a quality in her voice 
which thrilled him as nothing in life had ever thrilled 
him before. He knew then her secret—she loved him | 

He turned away because he had not courage enough 
to look into her face. 

“You have told me,” he said, “and I am deeply 
grateful.”’ 

he winced at the change in his tone. She did not 
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know—how could she ?—that that change had been 
deliberate ; that, although he might wound her in one 
respect, yet he meant to spare her in another. 

“‘ Peter,’”’ she asked, changing the conversation 
because she saw he wished it ‘‘ what are you going to 
do? Who was that man? He seemed kind—and 
very fond of you.” 

“That was Benny Wade,” he told her. ‘‘ Benny 
is one of the whitest men on earth—clean and true. 
Apart from Tommy Birtles, he is about the only pal 
I have left. Benny ’—he paused, wondering whether 
he should tell her, and then deciding that he would 
—'‘‘ wants to make a boxer of me.”’ 

‘““A boxer?”’ Her eyes were wide open with 
astonishment. 

‘* There is a tremendous amount of money to be made 
out of boxing—that is, if one is any good at it,” he 
went on. ‘“‘ Benny Wade says he will be able to make 
me fairly good—and I want money.” He tried to 
speak casually. : 

This was a new Peter—a Peter she could not 
understand. 

‘““T have money ** she stammered, but Peter 
Carstairs affected not to hear. 

So she spoke again. 

‘A boxer! ’’ Her tone was still incredulous. 

Again Peter Carstairs pretended not to hear. 

‘* You see,” he went on in a matter-of-fact tone, 
“England just now—according to Wade—is very 
short of heavyweight boxers. It’s a good chance, 
if you can understand what I mean. I may prove 
an awful wash-out—but I’m going to have a shot. 
Won't you wish me luck ?’”’ He felt he had to add 
that. 

She raised troubled eyes. In their dark-blue depths 
tears glistened. 
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“Of course I wish you luck, Peter! But isn’t 
there anything else you can do? ” 

‘“ Nothing so far as I can see—and, besides, I have 
promised Wade. He would be awfully disappointed. 
No, I cannot back out now.”’ 

She remained silent for a few minutes. Then, with 
the look of pain in her eyes more pronounced, she 
asked : ‘‘ Won’t you tell me why—why you made that 
statement at the Sportsman Club that night, Peter ? 
Everything dates from that.”’ 

Unseen by the girl, Carstairs clenched his hands 
The temptation to tell her was overwhelming— 
especially as Gilbert Thane had been cur enough to 
cut and run without leaving behind him even a word 
of thanks. Why should he be such a fool as to saddle 
himself further with another man’s crime ? 

The breed of a man will decide in a supreme crisis 
—such a crisis as Peter Carstairs was facing now. 

“TI cannot tell you, Sybil,’’ he said. No, he could 
not tell her; he had left it too late. 

“You do not trust me? Is that what you mean ? ” 
Her cheeks had flamed and into her eyes had crept a 
look of scorn. 

“T would trust you with my life,’’ he said simply. 

“But not with your honour,” she retorted, and 
turned away. 

He was forced to watch her go, although every nerve 
in his body was crying out in protest. 

It was only when she had reached the door that 
he was able to fling himself forward. 

““ Sybil! ’’ he said ; “‘ you know I love you... but, 
my dear, I have nothing to offer you—and J cannot 
ask you to wait ; it would not be fair.” 

“ Fair!’’ came in a tense but scornful murmur 
from her lips. 

“ No, my dear, it would not be fair,’’ he repeated. 
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With that she left him. Outside was a taxi-cab 
and she entered it without once looking back. When 
inside, she crept into a corner and buried her face in 
her hands. But, of course, he did not know. 

Like a figure turned to stone, the man who loved 
her watched the taxi turn the corner and disappear. 


CHAPTER V THE NEW WORLD 


To a minute of the time he had stipulated, Benny 
Wade returned to the Park Place flat. He found 
Peter Carstairs looking gloomily out of the window. 

Carstairs swung round in welcome. He was sick 
of his thoughts. 

‘“‘ The first thing to do is to find a place we can tse 
foragym.,’’said Wade. “I think I know where there’s 
one to be found—but 1t won’t be in the West End,”’ 
he added warningly. 

Peter flung up his hand. 

“I’m sick to death of everything in the old life, 
Benny—let’s clear out ! ”’ 

Much can be done by two determined men. So it 
happened that within forty-eight hours not only had 
Wade found an old derelict warehouse in Lambeth 
which, with a little alteration, he knew he could convert 
into quite a decent gymnasium, but his charge had 
given up the lease of his Park Place flat and had 
ordered a sale of practically all its contents. Only one 
or two “‘ pieces,’’ to which he was particularly attached, 
were retained. 

Benny furthermore had secured clean and homely 
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lodgings for the two of them in a street not far from 
the warehouse-cum-gymnasium and it was here that 
Peter Carstairs first really spoke his mind about the 
new life on which he was starting. 

“T’ve only a little money left out of the wreck, 
Benny,” he said ; ‘‘ a few hundreds. But what there 
is is going in the pool—in the common account. 
You’re throwing up quite decent prospects in order 
to get me ready, and in the very first scrap I may let 
you down S 

‘“‘ You won’t do that, Peter,’’ cut in Wade promptly; 
‘win or lose, I know that you'll do your best, and 
that’s quite sufficient for me. The point is: I’ve got 
faith in you, and there you are! ”’ 

‘“ Well, I want to show I’ve got faith in you, too, 
Benny. And in myself, also, if you like. That is why 
I’m going to give you a cheque for £500 to-morrow 
and then it will be up to you to run the accounts. 
I’m in this thing, Benny, to the finish. And, one 
other thing: never be afraid of working me too hard 
—the more work you give me the better I shall be 
pleased.’” The harder he was worked the less time 
he would have in which to think. 

Busy days followed. With money at the back of 
him—for benny had slipped a couple of hundred him- 
self into the ‘“ Pool,’’ making {700 in all at the disposal 
of the Firm—Wade and his charge worked all hours. 
Not content with the progress made by the builders 
who had been entrusted with the alterations to the 
warehouse, they both took off their coats and toiled as 
labourers. 

Then came the task of equipping the converted 
gym., and after that Benny, in some mysterious way 
of which he alone had the secret, unearthed a supply 
of sparring partners and trial horses for the youth he 
had sworn to make a Champion. 
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Many of these were crude individuals. In spite of 
the fact that Peter Carstairs had changed his name—he 
was now known only by his fighting cognomen, Kid 
Carson, a title which Benny Wade had suggested and 
to which Carstairs had not demurred, since any name, 
apart from his own, was as good as another—these 
brutish but unscientific hangers-on of the Prize-Ring 
had seen from the first that the man they sparred with 
was a “‘ toff.’"” Labouring under a strong sense of class 
distinction, it amused them to try to “‘ take the shine ”’ 
out of Kid Carson. Now and then, when the watchful 
eye of Benny Wade was relaxed, they would slip—or, 
rather, try to slip—a foul blow in unawares. To use 
their vernacular, this ‘‘ swell’’ had to be ‘‘ shown.” 
What was he doing in the Fight-Game, anyway ? 

After the first week there was less of these tactics. 
Kid Carson was desperately keen on learning his job, 
and the ability to counter unscrupulous tricks was part 
of his equipment. He recognised that, and was grate- 
ful to the others on this account, but after he had 
learned what he wanted, his attitude changed. “He 
was no longer the ‘‘ mug’”’ who, being new at the 
game, did not know sufficient to save himself from 
being outwitted. 


It was three months before Benny Wade committed 
himself. 

““T think you’re just about ready for your first 
bout, Peter,’’ he then said, “and I’ve fixed up a 
ten-round affair with Mike McGinity at the Stadium 
for you. Mike isn’t as ‘ easy’ as I should have liked 
—you see, it won’t do you any good to get licked in 
your first try-out—but on the other hand, you've got 
to make a start and Mike will be a good test.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Peter; ‘‘ when do [ 
fight him ? ”’ 
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“Monday night,’ Wade replied, feeling more 
satisfaction at the way his charge had taken the news 
than he allowed to show in his voice. Peter had not 
turned a hair. That was the right spirit—the spirit 
which would pull him through, Benny decided. 


Everyone connected with London’s Fistiana knows 
the Stadium. It is the boxing hall of the People, not 
many degrees removed from the old-time boxing 
booth. It is a place where criticism waxes free and 
is eloquent without necessarily being polite. The 
Stadium gallery is strident-voiced and almost finicky, 
considering themselves connoisseurs. The one thing 
it demands in its weekly pugilistical feast is—Action ! 
Given Action, it will coo, raucously but peacefully. 
Deprived of Action, it will chant derisive songs such 
as ‘‘ Dear old pals! ’”’ with quite offensive point and 
shrillness. A remarkable place the Stadium, but it isa 
resort that one could not conscientiously recommend 
to the nervous-minded. 

With great clouds of tobacco-smoke rolling across 
the hall, so that even the huge arc-lights over the ring 
shone mistily when viewed from a distance, the faithful 
waited for the first bout to commence on this particular 
Monday evening. 

Not that there was much bottled-up excitement 
over that: what caused the heads of the 1s. 3d. cogno- 
scenti to draw close together was the name of “‘ Kid 
Carson.” This was a new fighter to everyone in the 
Stadium, and the picture of what the novice would 
probably look like when that popular favourite of the 
Stadium gallery, Mike McGinity, had finished with 
him was a very pleasurable anticipation. 

Mike McGinity was known as a plentiful provider 
of Action ; he had a punch in either glove equivalent to 
the kick of a mule. He was not scientific, never would 
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be—which was why he fought at the Stadium for twenty 
pound purses instead of drawing in his thousands a 
contest like the ‘‘ real’’ fellows—but when he con- 
nected with his foe, the latter went down and generally 
stayed down. The Stadium clientéle liked a fighter 
after that robust and decisive fashion. 

In his dressing-room Kid Carson heard the fierce 
shouting which greeted the first pair of boxers and 
marvelled for a moment that he should be there at all. 
It seemed incredible. And all because of a moment’s 
impulse... 

Benny Wade broke in upon his reflections. 

‘*‘ How’re you feeling, boy ?”’ he asked, trying not 
to make his tone sound anxious. No one knew better 
than Wade how the waiting before a bout will eat 
into a novice’s already ragged nerves. Many a fight 
that should have been won had been lost because of 
that fateful period before being called to the ring. 

“IT was just thinking what a comical thing it 1s that 
I am here, Benny,”’ was the answer ; ‘‘ but as for how 
I feel—why, I’m feeling fine, thank you.” 

He certainly looked it, and the lines round Benny’s 
eyes and mouth became less noticeable. 

“We'll have a game of paticnce,”’ he said ; ‘‘ pull up 
that chair.”’ 

This was a trick Wade had copied from perhaps the 
most astute person who had ever gained a fortune out 
of the Prize-Ring—Irancois Descamps, once Georges 
Carpentier’s manager. He did not want his charge, 
upon the quality of whose nerves so much depended 
that night, to be allowed to think abavt the task 
which stretched ahead. 

It was not, however, the ordeal through which he 
had to pass that had occupied the untried boxer’s 
thoughts. Peter Carstairs’ mind had dwelt on the fact 
that willingly and voluntarily he had cut himself off 
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from everything connected with his former life, includ- 
ing Sybil Thane, and that now he was masquerading 
under a name which somehow sounded bizarre and 
ridiculous. Kid Carson... . 

He was glad of that game of cards. 


Three quarters of an hour later he stood up in the 
Stadium Ring. The brilliant arc-lights, as they beat 
down, almost blinded him. 

The referee had called him and his opponent together, 
and had told them what could and what must not be 
done. 

Then he had left his corner in answer to the summons 
of the gong calling the first round. 

Raucous shouts cut the heavy, smoke-laden air, but 
high above them all shouted a voice. 

It screamed a word, a brutal, horrible, nerve- 
shattering word, and directly he heard it, Peter 
Carstairs knew it was directed at him. 

A vile, contemptible word— 

“ GAOLBIRD !”’ 


CHAPTER VI THROUGH THE ROPES 


THE boxer who had just been introduced to the 
Stadium patrons as ‘‘ Kid Carson ’’ flushed as though 
he had been struck in the face by an unexpected foe. 
Then, as the raucous voice in the gallery called the 
word again, he stiffened. 

“ GAOLBIRD!” 

The shrieking of that word was meant to unnerve 
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him. An enemy, or, more likely, the paid agent of 
an enemy, had sought him out. His disguise had 
been pierced. The man in the gallery, or his employer, 
knew ‘‘ Kid Carson ’’ to be Peter Carstairs. 

‘“‘ Never mind him, boy! ”’ 

That was Benny—staunch old Benny Wade, who 
had put his faith in him, who believed in him, whose 
greatest hope was based on his being able to win in 
the first try-out against a dangerous opponent. 

‘Fight, kid! ’’ came the urgent whisper from the 
corner he had just left. 

Fight! Yes, that was his job! That was why he 
had come there that night—to fight! That was what 
he had pledged himself to do—/ight ! 

He wondered why his foe had not already taken 
advantage of his indecision, not realising how quickly 
thoughts can crowd the brain. 

Now, looking straight in front, he saw Mike 
McGinity’s small eyes glaring at him. McGinity 
was disclosed as a raw-boned, red-headed giant, 
awkward-looking, but quite possibly all the more 
difficult to hit on this account. Using a peculiar 
defensive stance, McGinity now shuffled towards him 
on huge splay feet. 

Answering the world-old call of conflict, Kid Carson 
moved forward. 

McGinity’s seeming awkwardness was somewhat 
deceptive ; before he was quite aware of what was 
happening, a vicious left jab landed on Carson’s cheek 
with stinging force. 

‘“‘ Three to one on Irish! ’’ bellowed a street book- 
maker from a ringside seat. 

Something snapped inside the former amateur. 
Carson suddenly realised with vivid force that so far 
he had cut a very sorry figure. That first blow he 
had received recalled him to a sense of duty. 
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How different an actual ring-battle was to mere 
sparring in a gymnasium he discovered within the 
next two minutes. McGinity seemed to possess at 
least a dozen fists. Blows rained on him from all 
quarters and angles. He was so busy avoiding 
these that he had no chance to launch any attack 
himself. 

Before this surprising avalanche, Carson steadily 
retreated. The smoke-laden air was rent with fierce 
cries, the raucous voice of the bookmaker, who was 
now Offering 4-1 on McGinity rising high above all the 
rest. 

Back to the ropes Carson retired. Benny Wade 
groaned as he watched him forced into a corner from 
which there seemed no escape. 

“Finish him, ‘ Red’!”’ roared the crowd to their 
favourite. 

McGinity raised his devastating right glove. ... 

But the blow which was to finish off the fight within 
the opening round did not land. McGinity, in common 
with the men who were so vociferously supporting 
him, received a surprise. 

Bracing himself against the ropes, Carson suddenly 
sprang forward. He ducked in the same movement 
so that the blow that his opponent had intended as 
an annihilator struck the air. 

Before he could recover, McGinity’s sense of astonish- 
ment was increased by a staggering swing to the side 
of the head. Carson had aimed for the jaw, but 
McGinity had swung lower than he had anticipated. 

The tenor of the shouts changed. 

‘“‘Go it, kid!’’ now roared a few voices. These 
were drowned a moment later, however, by a fierce 
challenging storm of “‘ Finish him, ‘ Red *!” 

It was in this vibrating atmosphere that the gong 
sounded, announcing the end of the first round. 
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‘“‘ He’s pretty good—awkward to hit, too,”” remarked 
Carson to his chief second. 

Benny Wade nodded. 

‘‘You mustn’t let him get too close, Peter,’ he 
replied ; ‘remember there are nine more rounds. 
Box him—you can do it—get him all flummoxed 
and then, when he doesn’t know which way to turn, 
paste him with your left! ”’ 

‘“* He’s pretty good,”’ said the boxer again. 

‘* Yes—but you haven’t started yet, boy,’ replied 
Wade. 

He knew his charge better than the latter knew 
himself. This was proved early in the second round. 
In the first minute the Stadium haliiués began to 
stare, then to whistle and then to mutter—all in 
perplexity. 

It evidently took this Kid Carson at least one round 
to get warmed up. Now they were watching him 
holding off the awkward but potentially dangerous 
attack of Mike McGinity with beautiful ease. The 
truth was that the former amateur had awakened out 
of the maze which had befogged him. Now he was 
attending strictly to the business on hand. He had 
survived the shock-tactics of his foe, which had been 
enough to bemuse and daze any raw novice, and was 
now puzzling McGinity just as much as in the first 
round the Irish fighter had bewildered him. 

Kid Carson was boxing with such effortless ease 
now that only the real students of the art realised 
just how good was his display. As for the rest, they 
urged the Stadium favourite to “ get on with it!” 

McGinity, a zealous soul, strove to do their bidding. 
But he discovered a defence against which all his 
ferocity broke in vain. At the end of the round he 
had not succeeded in landing one proper blow upon 
his opponent. 
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‘Get at him, ‘ Red’!” shrieked the crowd in 
disappointment. 

Again McGinity strove to do their bidding, but his 
first fresh attack was effectually checked by a long left 
which broke through his guard and hit him with 
stunning force upon his already unhandsome nose. 
This organ was McGinity’s tender spot; and he so 
resented the liberty which had been taken that he 
burst forthwith into a loud bellow of rage. 

He charged like a mad bull at his foe—only to have 
that stinging left cutting into him again. 

‘* Now then, kid! ’’ roared the crowd. 

Disappointment had changed to criticism. In his 
eagerness Carson misjudged a right swing, toppling 
into the arms of his opponent as the force of the blow, 
which would certainly have finished the fight if it 
had landed, nearly swung him off his feet. 

This was a heaven-sent chance to the Irishman 
and he made the best use of it, digging his bony elbow 
with terrific force into Carson’s stomach. His rival, 
doubled up with pain, staggered weakly. 

“Finish him, ‘ Red’!’’ screamed the Gallery, 
while the bookmaker, who had been silent for some 
time, now found his voice again—‘ Five to one on 
Irish ! ”’ 

Kid Carson was ill-prepared for the blow which 
crashed over his heart. He had been viciously fouled, 
and, for the time being, all the strength seemed to have 
left his limbs. When he reeled to the resined floor, he 
imagined it was the end. 

Then, breaking through the mists which were rapidly 
enveloping him, he heard the harsh clangor of the 
gong. He had been saved by the bell. 

The next thing he realised was sitting on his stool 
in the corner with Benny Wade bending anxiously 
over him. 
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‘“‘ He fouled you, boy ? ” asked the trainer. 

** Yes,”’ gasped the boxer, ‘‘ but . 

“Don’t trouble to talk any more: save your 
breath,”’ advised Wade. 

Wonders were worked during that precious minute’s 
grace, but when the next round summons was heard, 
Kid Carson could only walk dazedly to meet his 
unscrupulous foe. The crowd by this time were in a 
ferment, for a good many spectators, thinking the 
odds offered by the vociferous bookmaker were 
worth snapping up, had ventured some money on the 
Unknown. Now that the latter appeared “all in,”’ 
they shrieked to him to show some fight. 

It was a maddening scene. Kid Carson felt his 
nerves throbbing with the noise and the strain. 

Then, openly gloating, his foe came for him and 
everything else was blotted out but the desire to hit 
this foul fighter and hit him so hard that he would 
sprawl helpless upon the floor of the ring. 

The crowd yelled when they saw McGinity unleash 
a right upper-cut. This was his favourite blow, the 
one with which he usually ‘‘ killed’’: his “‘ finisher.”’ 

Had it landed 

It didn’t land, for Kid Carson, sensing that danger, 
was “away, turning his head to one side so that the 
blow whistled harmlessly over his shoulder. 

By this time that dreadful feeling of numbness which 
had besieged him was almost gone. He felt strength 
returning in a steady flood—and, with the strength, 
came confidence. 

Before McGinity could recover, Carson was working 
through his guard, ramming deadly short jolts to his 
ribs. The crowd gasped; this was a revival with a 
vengeance ; and when the Unknown drew blood with 
a half-arm jolt to the jaw, they rocked in their seats. 

““ Carson !”’ rose the frenzied cry. 
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The novice might have been in danger of allowing 
that babel to go to his head, but he gripped his self- 
control in time. Rushing forward, he sent the red- 
head staggering against the ropes, however, under a 
heavy battery of blows, ending up with a left swing 
that first lifted McGinity off his feet before causing 
him to slump to the floor. 

‘“* One !—Two !—Three! ’’ droned the referee. 

At “‘four’’ the Irishman was on his feet again, 
stalling for time, his arms and gloves in position over 
the vital points of attack. 

And awkward as the human crab he so closely 
resembled, McGinity kept upon his feet for another 
forty seconds and then the gong brought hima valuable 
respite. 

The next round was fought at a faster rate—by one 
of the boxers. From the moment he left his stool 
Kid Carson attacked. He was a relentless figure, 
following McGinity all over the ring. The Irishman 
did his best to keep this fierce battler away, but the 
other was determined on vengeance and would not be 
denied. 

It was not long before the crowd realised there could 
be only one possible end—the Unknown might be a 
slow starter, but when he really got going he was a 
wicked punisher. Time after time he broke through 
McGinity’s guard to land damaging blows on the 
Irishman’s body, which now carried ugly red blotches 
that told their own tale. 

“Carson!” 

The popular Voice had changed its chant. Those 
who were not betting on McGinity had switched their 
partisanship. The laurels go to the victor in every 
case in the Ring; and now that the former idol looked 
like getting beaten the Gallery, who had before 
proclaimed him favourite, had no further use for him.. 
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They lusted now to see him knocked out as before they 
had screamed for Kid Carson’s finish. 

‘You've got him, boy! ’’ murmured Benny Wade 
ecstatically at the end of the round. 

‘* Yes—I've got him! [I shall finish it soon,’’ was 
thereply. There was no boasting note, no cocksureness 
in the words ; only a calm and steadfast confidence. 


Back, back, back Kid Carson relentlessly pressed 
his man. The rage which had been in McGinity’s 
pig-like eyes had now given way to fear. Yes, fear— 
for the Irishman knew the end was near. 

It came with a quick flurry of arms—but so swiftly 
that none actually saw the manner of it. 

With his man in a corner, Kid Carson feinted to 
lead with his right. Up went McGinity’s guard and 
then—crash! Clean over the heart came a smashing 
left that brought everyone in the hall upstanding, 
their faces craned forward in frenzied excitement. 

An awed whisper went round the half-crazed crowd. 

Quivering fingers were pointed. With his head and 
shoulders hanging through the ropes hung the recum- 
bent figure of the stricken McGinity. 

He had been knocked senseless by that terrible left 
swing. 


CHAPTER VII LOVE GOES QUESTING 


SYBIL THANE walked to the door and carefully looked 
in. So this was the place. Tommy Birtles had not 
misled her. 
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Not far from the door was a large screen—perhaps 
put there, she argued in feminine fashion, to keep out 
the draught. With quick step and swift decision she 
placed herself behind it. 

Over three months had passed since she had had 
that interview with Peter Carstairs in the latter’s 
Jermyn Street flat. Looking back, she scarcely 
realised how she had been able to live through the 
time. 

How could Peter, if he really loved her, disappear 
without a word or a sign as he had done? In despair 
she had got into touch with Tommy Birtles. If any- 

‘one would know where Peter was, Birtles would. It 
was from Birtles that she had heard of this gymnasium 
in the wilds of Lambeth. Why Lambeth? Every- 
thing was terribly mysterious and complicated. 

Why had she come to the place this morning ? Yes, 
why? Because after so many weeks she felt she had 
to see Peter Carstairs again. She would not speak to 
him—but her heart had to be satisfied that he was 
well. That nothing very dreadful had happened to 
him. 

Irom behind her shelter she looked out with amaze- 
ment at the large room which contained so much 
paraphernalia that was strange to her. 

That roped-olf square at the other end! That must 
be where Peter fought—or learned to fight! Once 
she had seen something that she was able to connect 
with the man she loved, she felt happy and contented, 
her eyes eagerly taking in all the impedimenta with 
which this strange place was appointed. 

She was devouring the scene in this fashion when 
she felt a hand touch her arm. 

“ Yes, miss,’’ said a voice, ‘‘ and what do you think 
you are doing here ? ”’ 

Looking up startled, she found that the speaker 
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was the curious-looking man she had met in Peter's 
flat on that last day. 

Fortunately, she remembered his name. 

‘** Mr. Wade, isn’t it ? ”’ she enquired. 

*‘ That’s my name, miss—and haven't I seen you 
before ?’’ Benny remembered very well where he 
had seen this strikingly beautiful girl before, but he 
was not going to admit the fact ; there was a mystery 
attached to this visit and he meant tosolveit. Beauti- 
ful girls had a disconcerting habit of taking boxers’ 
minds off their business, and he was determined to 
guard against that in Kid Carson’s case. 

‘‘ Yes,”’ she said eagerly, ‘‘ in Mr. Carstdirs’ flat.”’ 

“‘T remember now,” replied Benny, pretending to 
have a sudden enlightenment. ‘‘ Well, miss, and what 
is it you wish to see me about ? And how, may I ask, 
did you discover where I could be found ? ”’ 

‘IT came to see Peter—Mr. Carstairs, I mean. No, 
you mustn't tell him that I am here—and I'll go at 
once if you tell me to. But I want to know that he 
is all right. Is he quite fit, Mr. Wade ? ”’ 

There was an earnestness in the throbbing voice 
which made Benny Wade stare. This girl was in 
love with the boy. His suspicion was confirmed, then 
—and what should he do about it? A man training 
for the Boxing Championship of the World did not 
want his mind disturbed and his thoughts deranged. 
That would be a fatal mistake. 

““Let me fetch you a chair; I can give you just 
five minutes, miss,’’ said the trainer. When the girl 
was seated, he continued: “‘ Mr. Carstairs—by the 
way, he’s dropped that name now, and is known as 
Kid Carson . 

“ Kid Carson! How grotesque! ’’ commented the 
visitor. 

Wade nodded. 
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‘‘ Sounds so to you, I dare say, miss, but it’s quite a 
good name for a boxer and that’s all that matters at the 
present time. You see, the Kid—Mr. Carstairs, per- 
haps I should say—wanted to forget everything about 
his old life—and that reminds me of what I have to say 
to you, miss.”’ 

He looked at her earnestly. 

“Mr. Carstairs is in training to try to win back for 
England the Heavyweight Boxing Championship of 
the World. It’s an ambition that any young man 
might be proud to have—about the best possible, I 
should say. 

‘“‘T dare say you imagine a boxer to be a kind of 
degraded human brute,’’ Wade went on, speaking too 
quickly for his listener to interrupt him, “‘ but I can 
tell you that all the qualities which go to make a real 
man—all those qualities, I say, and something more 
—Peter Carstairs will require if he is to win through 
in the task he has set himself. Already he has proved 
himself to have courage and general grit, but he 1s only 
just at the beginning.”’ 

The girl spoke now. 

“ How long will it take—this task ? ” 

“T can't say. It all depends. But while Peter 
Carstairs is engaged on it, he mustn’t have any inter- 
ruptions. He must be kept absolutely free from any 
worry—or any undue excitement. He will be like a 
man running a race—all his will must be concentrated 
upon his job.”’ 

The speaker rose, terminating the interview. He 
saw the features of his listener contract, as though the 
girl was in pain, and he hated himself for being so 
blunt ; but all the same, he felt he had done a duty 
not only to himself but, what was infinitely more 
important, to Peter Carstairs. If the latter had 
wanted this girl, he would not have left her. That 
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was Benny Wade’s reasoning. And, seeing he had 
left her, seeing that several weeks had gone by without 
Carstairs having given any sign that he was in love 
with a girl... Yes, he had undoubtedly done the 
right thing, Wade decided. 

The girl rose and held out her hand. 

“‘ Thank you for being so frank, Mr. Wade,” she said. 
“T shall not bother you again. And please do not tell 
Mr. Carstairs that I have called.” 

Before the boxing instructor could frame any reply, 
she was gone. 


Once again Sir Lake Gerrity had called in the 
assistance of a man he knew money could buy. 

‘‘ The place is in a horrible back street called Paradise 
Place, Lambeth,”’ he said to Hector Mooney. 

The latter chevalier of shady adventure pulled at 
his cigar. 

“Ah! And how did you find out ? ” he said. 

‘““ Never mind. That doesn’t matter. But you can 
rely upon my information being correct. I leave the 
rest to you.”’ Gerrity did not see fit to confide in 
this associate that he had had his ward watched, in 
case she might be meeting the vanished Peter Carstairs. 

‘‘ Five hundred pounds, I think you said ? ’’ remarked 
Hector Mooney, rising. 

“Five hundred pounds. To be paid when he is 
definitely out of the country and has no chance of 
getting back.”’ 

‘‘] quite understand,” said Mooney, with a thin- 
lipped smile. 


CHAPTER VIII SYBIL MAKES A PLEA 


SYBIL THANE spent the morning following her believed 
secret visit to the Lambeth gymnasium in a state of 
almost numbed despair. She was caught between the 
horns of a dilemma. 

Many problems were to be solved. The first was 
whether she should leave at once the home which, 
since this disgrace had come to Peter Carstairs, had 
grown unendurable. She had developed for her 
guardian a feeling almost of physical repulsion. She 
hated Gerrity to come near; and every time he 
attempted to kiss her she had to turn her face away. 
Her eyes had been blinded before, but now she realised 
she was seeing the real character of the man in whom 
her dead father had had such trust. 

If only she were her own mistress! Then she would 
be in the position to break the half-promise she had 
made to the man Wade. For then she would have 
sufficient money at her disposal to... She paused, 
a frown on her face. Would Peter Carstairs listen if 
she then went to him and made her offer? After all, 
if he loved her, why should he object ? 

Going up to her room, she came toa decision. Half 
an hour later she was being ushered into the hand- 
somely appointed private room of Mr. David Greyson, 
the chief of the important firm of solicitors, Messrs. 
Greyson, Timms, Timms & Benedick, of New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

The ruddy-faced, white-haired solicitor held out a 
well-groomed, plump hand. 

“Well, well, well, Miss Thane! This 1s an un- 
expected pleasure! ’’ All the while he was speaking 
and looking at the visitor, Greyson was wondering what 
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reason this radiantly beautiful girl could have had in 
calling at his office. She lit up the dark, mellow room 
with her charm, but there was an expression in the 
girl’s eyes which made him wonder. David Greyson 
had been a close friend of Thornley Thane, the girl’s 
father, and he had a feeling of foreboding. 

He drew up a comfortable chair, rang a bell, told 
the answering clerk that he was engaged and must on 
no account be disturbed, and then turned to his 
visitor again. 

‘‘ Now, my dear young lady,” he said in a kindly 
tone, ‘‘I am entirely at your disposal. You are not 
distressed—in any trouble—worried about anything, 
I hope ? ” 

Sybil placed a small gloved hand—which the keen 
eyes of the solicitor noticed was clenched—upon the 
mahogany desk. 

‘“ Mr. Greyson,’”’ she replied, “‘am I compelled to 
continue to live with Sir Lake Gerrity? That is 
what I want to know.” . 

It was such an unexpected question that the solicitor 
could not restrain a start of surprise. There were 
some funny stories going the round of the clubs con- 
cerning Gerrity, he remembered ; the man was said 
to be frightfully hard-up.... 

“Why do you ask that, Miss Thane? ’”’ he enquired ; 
“are you in any difficulty ? Remember, I was a 
friend of your father’s.” 

““T have not forgotten it, Mr. Greyson—that was 
why I came to you this afternoon. No, I am not in 
any trouble—nothing, I mean, that.... Oh, please 
tell me if I am compelled to stay in Sir Lake Gerrity’s 
house and live under his care ? ” 

David Greyson looked as though he would have 
liked to ask her some further questions, but, after 
pursing his lips, he rose and went to the end of the 
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long room. He returned, carrying a number of 
papers. 

‘‘The position is this,” he said, after consulting 
these documents ; ‘‘ your father in his will appointed 
Sir Lake Gerrity your guardian until you came of age 
at twenty-one. Let me see, you must be nearly that 
now, my dear ? ”’ 

Sybil Thane leaned towards the speaker. 

‘* TI shall be twenty-one in five months’ time—but I 
don’t want to have to wait until then. I—I want to 
have control of my money now—zow/ Mr. Greyson, 
can’t you help me ? ” she pleaded. 

‘*T have already said that I will do anything in my 
power,’’ was the earnest reply, ‘‘ but I am afraid you 
must wait, Miss Thane. Under the terms of your 
father’s will, Sir Lake Gerrity, in his capacity as 
guardian, has control over your fortune until you 
become your own mistress at the age of twenty-one. 
You will not have long to wait now,”’ Greyson added, 
hoping that the girl might confide further in him. 

But Sybil felt she could not tell her secret to this 
man, friend though he was. How ridiculous it would 
sound to this practical man of affairs—her plan to go to 
Peter Carstairs and say: “‘ I am rich, and I love you 
—I love you sufficiently to be able to come to you 
like this. Will you take me away ? ” 

No, she could not tell this even to her father’s friend, 
and so, after thanking David Greyson for his kindness 
in seeing her, she left the office. 

There was a frown on the solicitor’s face as he watched 
her go. There was something behind this which he 
did not understand, but which he was determined to 
discover for himself. He had never liked Sir Lake 
Gerrity—and he liked him still less after Sybil Thane’s 
visit. 


CHAPTER IX RED ROSE FOR LUCK! 


As she read the thrilling words, Sybil felt her heart 
beating with pride. This man belonged to her—he 
was hers by right of love! 

She could understand now the man Wade’s curious 
words. Yes, this ambition of Peter Carstairs to win 
back for England the Heavyweight Boxing Champion- 
ship of the World was something of which any one 
might well be proud—it was the finest, the bravest, 
the most wonderful thing in the history of Sport! 
The press writers themselves said so. 

She was holding that morning’s Daily Sketch. 
Occupying the whole of the front page was the photo- 
graph of a man in boxing kit. The splendidly-propor- 
tioned body held the eye at once, but what arrested the 
attention to an even greater extent was the fact that 
the boxer was masked. 

Turning to another page, Sybil read ° 


“WHO IS ‘KID CARSON’ ? 


“ MYSTERY ATTACHED TO WONDERFUL NEw Boxer. 
“A PIQUANT POSITION. 
“(Special by ‘ Blue Bird’s-Eye ’) 

“ The most intriguing topic in British sport at the 
present time 1s the 1dentity of the wonderful new heavy- 
weight boxer whose ring-nameis‘ Kid Carson.’ 

“ That ‘Kid Carson’ 1s only a nom de guerre, 
Benny Wade, the coming fistic ‘ star's’ manager, frankly 
adnuts. Inatalk which] had with him yesterday, Wade 
said : ‘ Rest contented until this new ‘‘ boy” of mine wins 
back the Heavyweight Boxing Championship of the 
World for England—then you shall know who ‘‘ Kid 
Carson”’ really is!’ 
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“It as certainly a new idea for a boxer to enter the 
ying masked—and this 1s the practice which ‘ Kid 
Carson’ is going to adopt in the future—but I am 
convinced by Benny Wade’s earnest manner and serious 
talk that there 1s something far more significant than 
mere showmanship in the idea. Some of us already have 
a pretty shrewd idea who the present Unknown may be, 
but Benny Wade 1s deservedly popular with the sporting 
press and public and we are willingly falling in with his 
little scheme. It will be Wade who will give this secret 
away to the boxing public in his own good time. 

‘“ That he has a boxing treasure in his Unknown ts 
certain. To begin with, ‘ Kid Carson’ has many 
natural advantages. He 1s half-an-inch over six foot in 
height and he scales nearly thirteen stone in the buff. 
Yet, so splendidly proportioned is he that he looks almost 
Slim in the ring. Hes fast on his feet, boxes in almost 
classical style and yet has a punch in either glove which 
has already carried him far. 

‘“ We shall certainly hear a good deal more of ‘ Kid 
Carson.’ ”’ 


After this followed an account of the Unknown’s 
most recent victory over Joe Coyle, once the idol of 
the English ring. Coyle, a few years before, had 
promised to be a world-beater. He came out of the 
navy and won fight after fight. He won each contest 
with such ease, indeed, that it was thought that no 
task was beyond him. 

Then he was severely tested for the first time in his 
career. And that test showed a grave weakness— 
he could not stand punishment. After that, he joined 
the ranks of the ‘‘ Nearly There’s.”’ 

To quote ‘‘ Blue Bird’s-eye ”’ again : 


“Granted that Coyle is not the man he was, granted, 
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moreover, that his old weakness was painfully apparent, 
yet the ample victory which Benny Wade's ‘ Mystery 
Man’ gained over him at the National Sporting Club 
last night was most meritorious. Wadets to be congratu- 
lated upon his ‘ find’ : his Unknown combined beautiful 
style, dazzling speed and terrific punching power used 
with devastating effect upon the man we all thought some 
years ago would bring back to England the Heavyweight 
Crown. That was a ludicrously false hope, as history 
was to prove ; but, at the risk of being branded in the 
future as a false prophet, I will make bold to say that the 
man whe so arrogantly and offensively holds the Heavy- 
weight Championship at the present time, will know he 
has taken on a Job of Work when he and ‘ Kid Carson’ 
meetin the ring—as assuredly they will oneday. Mayl 
be there to see them !”’ 


Sybil laid the paper down with a sigh and then 
turned to the front page again. 

The eyes which she saw through the mask seemed 
to kindle as she looked at them. How many times 
had those same eyes looked into hers in real life! 
And what a thrill they had given her each time ! 

The desire to see Peter Carstairs was almost over- 
whelming. Yet she had promised that man Wade. 
But what a strange notion: that seeing a girl who 
loved him, who wished him luck with all her heart and 
soul and body would disturb a boxer | 

But if she mustn’t see Peter, she could write. 

She drew pen and paper towards her and wrote: 


‘* PETER, 
_ | [wish you all the luck in the world.” 


Pausing, she dropped her pen and walked to a 
small antique bureau in the corner of the room. From 
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a drawer in this, she took a faded red rose. Kissing 
the petals, she placed it with the letter in the envelope 
and sealed the latter. There was no need for any 
signature, she knew ; Peter Carstairs would remember 
the night he gave her that red rose. 

Having addressed it to ‘‘ Kid Carson, Esq.,’’ at the 
Lambeth address, she placed the envelope in a drawer 
of the bureau. Later, when she went out, she would 
post it. 


Benny Wade smashed one clenched hand into the 
palm of the other ; he wished to be emphatic. 

‘‘ T said two years, but if you keep on as you’re going 
now, boy, we shall be sending cablegrams to the Big 
Fellow before we’re much older! I’m touching wood 
all the time, boy—but you’ve done wonderfully, 
marvellously ! That mask idea is fetching the crowds 
like a fire at a brewery—the Albert Hall will be packed 
when you fight Flood. Why, what’s the matter, 
Peter—aren’t you feeling well, boy ? ’’——for his listener 
had twisted in his chair. 

“Yes, I’m all right, Benny, and I’m glad that things 
are going all right for you. I think I’ll look in at the 
gym., for a bit,” the speaker added, rising and walking 
to the door. 

Benny Wade stared after him in perplexity. The 
boy had something on his mind. Was he working 
him too hard? But the Kid was such a glutton for 
work, had been all along. ‘‘ You can’t give me too 
much to do, Benny,” he had said at the beginning. 
Then what... ? 

But Benny did not know all. He did not know that 
his charge Kid Carson, was in a ferment, tormented bya 
fever which was ravaging his nerves. 

That morning Carson had received a letter. He did 
not recognise the handwriting on the envelope, which 
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he instantly threw into the fire, but directly he saw what 
was inside, he knew the sender. 

A faded red rose dropped from the envelope. 

He stooped and put it to his lips. Sybil Thane had 
sent this letter: that was the rose he had given her 
the night of the Barclays’ dance. She had picked it in 
the garden and pinned it in his coat. 

Later, when he wished her good-night, he had put 
the rose in her hand. 

‘‘T should like to think that you are kceping this,” 
he had said. 

Sybil had taken it—but now she returned it! Why ? 
He smoothed out the sheet of paper and read : 


“ PETER, 
“‘ I wish you all the luck in the world.” 


There was no signature, but below that phrase, 
which set his heart beating wildly, were other words. 


“I must see you. I shall be ina car at the top 
of your road to-night at 8.” 


Then again : 
“I must see you—S,.”" 


The writing in the second part of the note seemed 
to be slightly different from the first sentence, but he 
did not spare any time in considering that. The one 
thing that impressed itself on his mind was that 
Sybil wished to see him—wished to sce him soon— 
that night. 

There was Benny Wade to be considered, however. 
Should he tell him ? Since he had commenced winning 
his fights, Wade had kept such a close watch over him 
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that he had scarcely secured a minute to himself. 
Wade had given a very satisfactory reason for this: 
‘* The boxing game Is full of crooks, boy,” he had said ; 
‘“‘ you’re innocent to that side and I don’t want you 
to be disillusioned. That is why I intend to keep an 
cye on you all the time. You've heard about Derby 
favourites being ‘ got at,’ haven't you? Well, the 
same thing can apply to a boxer who's in the running 
—or soon will be—for the World’s Heavyweight 
Championship. Don’t take it amiss, Peter, it’s only for 
your good.” 

Until this moment he had not taken it amiss. He 
appreciated his trainer’s point of view, although Wade’s 
fears seemed to be tinted with too much sensationalism 
to be seriously considered. 

But now, for the first time since the two had formed 
their strange partnership, he resented this constant 
supervision. It was as though he were a kid who 
could not be trusted out of sight. 

He hated to deceive Wade, but he resolved not to 
tell him about the appointment at eight that night. 
For some reason which he could not understand, but 
which he had not troubled to question Wade about, 
the trainer never lost an opportunity of warning him 
against women. ‘‘ Women butting in when they 
weren't wanted have lost good boys more fights than 
any other cause, including drink,’’ Wade had remarked 
so frequently that he was tired of hearing it. Why 
should Wade harp on that string all the time ? 


The day passed on leaden feet. At tea-time Benny 
Wade, noticing that the boxer was still moody and 
apparently ‘‘ under the weather,” suggested a visit to 
a cinema, but the offer was declined. 

“You go, Benny,” said the boxer ; ‘‘ I have a novel 
I want to finish.” 
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‘** Sure you'll be all right ? ”’ 

‘TI shall be as right as rain—to tell you the truth, 
Benny, I want a little time to myself. Don’t mis- 
understand me, old man.” 

Wade, like the wise man he was, nodded. 

‘‘I know you must be sick of the very sight of me, 
boy,” he replied, ‘‘ but I’ve only kept so close because 
I thought there was a real need. However, you shall 
have your evening alone—of course you shall. I'll 
be back at nine for supper.’’ Nine o'clock supper 
was the fixed rule in the Benny Wade—Kid Carson 
ménage. 

Left alone, the boxer relaxed. Oh, the blessed relief 
of being alone! Benny was the best sort in the world, 
but now he felt he could think of Sybil Thane free and 
unfettered—he could let his imagination run riot. 

Why had she written that letter? Had that fellow 
Gerrity been worrying her? Or that swine Mooney, 
who had sworn false evidence so that he might. be 
ruined ? One day he was going to force the truth 
out of both Sir Lake Gerrity and Hector Mooney. 
God help them both that day! The thought of the 
revenge he would have when the proper time came 
absorbed him for the moment, but it was not long 
before the girl he loved claimed his undivided attention 
once more. 

Why had she written? She must be in trouble. 
At the thought he had difficulty in waiting—he wanted 
to dash to Cavendish Place immediately. 

But such precipitancy might react on the girl; he 
guessed how hard her life must be at the present time. 
If only things hadn’t worked so vilely he would have 
taken her away from Gerrity. Soon perhaps he would 
be able to—that was why he insisted upon Wade 
getting him all the fights possible. He had to have 
money first. 
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At last the clock over the mantelpiece showed ten 
minutes to eight. Putting on his hat and coat, the 
boxer walked to the door. The night was fine but 
cold, and the sky as he looked up was sprinkled with 
star-dust. 

He walked rapidly to the top of the incongruously 
named Paradise Place. Waiting was a large closed 
car. 

A man in uniform stepped down smartly from his 
seat and saluted. 

‘“‘ Miss Thane is inside,”’ he said, and held open the 
door. 

There was no light within the car, but the boxer saw 
a dark shape in the far corner. 

“ Sybil! ’’ he said quickly, and got into the car. 

There was a low, harsh laugh in reply. He was 
attacked noiselessly but viciously, from front and rear. 
Before he could prepare himself, he felt his throat 
seized, a stunning blow descended on his head and a 
vilely smelling rag was thrust beneath his nose. ... 

Trapped |! 


CHAPTER X A NIGHT ADVENTURE 


SYBIL stared, stupefied, at the empty drawer. The 
letter she had written to ‘‘ Kid Carson,’’ and which 
she had placed for safety in the bureau, was gone! 
And she had only been away from her room for fifteen 
minutes or so. Who had taken it ? 

She could guess that Gerrity knew something about 
that stolen letter, but she wanted to make sure. More- 
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over, if her presumption was correct, she did not want 
to arouse the man’s suspicions. Whatever his purpose 
was, she determined to defeat it. 

The maids she questioned declared that they knew 
nothing. <A letter? But, of course, they would not 
think of touching any letter. And as for going to the 
bureau... Each held up her hands in horror at the 
thought. 

But Sybil, fully roused, was determined to solve the 
mystery. It took time and patience, but eventually 
she did solve it. Fate, after playing her a scurvy 
trick, relented. 


Out of that forced brutal sleep Kid Carson awoke 
with a foul taste in his mouth and a pain in his head 
which threatened to split it in two. 

Where washe ? Hecould not tell, for all around him 
was an impenetrable blackness. Listening intently, 
he heard a faint sound repeated at regular intervals. 

Water! Water lapping against the side of a vessel ! 
Then he was at sea.... 

A second’s reflection made him modify this impres- 
sion. If he had been carried aboard a boat or ship, as 
seemed likely, the vessel was at anchor. There was 
no throb of engines to be heard. 

He tried to move, but found this impossible. His 
captors had bound both hands and ankles so that he 
was completely helpless. 

The feeling of uncertainty was maddening. This 
was his punishment, he reflected bitterly, for not being 
completely honest with Benny Wade. What would 
Benny be thinking ?—doing ? 

At this reflection the boxer groaned. What could 
Wade do? Benny would be fighting in the dark 
against enemies who had left no trace. He would be 
furious, worried almost beyond self-control—but he 
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would be impotent. Wade had as much chance of 
coming to his rescue as he had of flying to the moon. 

After making another desperate, but ineffectual, 
attempt to free his hands, Carson lay still. It was 
useless to struggle ; besides, he knew he would require 
all his wits about him before long. His enemies would 
be sure to turn up at some time. 

Scarcely had he come to this philosophical conclusion 
than he heard footsteps. Then a door was burst open. 

“* Here ’e 1s! ’’ rasped a voice. 

Looking up, Carson saw three men regarding him. 
All were strangers, but in the one standing by the 
side of the roughly dressed seaman holding the lantern, 
he recognised the chauffeur who had driven the car 
that night. 

It was this man who now spoke. 

‘“‘T just wanted to see for myself that he was tucked 
up nice and snug,” he said ; ‘‘ when do you start ? ”’ 

‘* Midnight,’’ answered the man with the lantern ; 
“and now,” in a menacing growl, ‘‘ what about the 
money ? ” 

The chauffeur pulled out a pocket-book. 

“ By rights I oughtn’t to pay you until you're well 
away from here,’’ he protested; ‘‘ you know the 
conditions.” 

The other turned on him snarling. 

“You ‘and over that fifty quid or I'll pitch the 
pair of you overboard! D’ye think I’m going to be 
monkeyed with? What do you say, George?” 
turning to the villainous-looking seaman who com- 
pieted the party. 

The latter made a sinister grimace. His squinting 
eyes narrowed. 

‘I’m with you there, skipper! ”’ he replied ; “ fifty 
quid ain’t much for the risk we're running—we got to 
‘ave the money right enough ! ”’ 
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For a moment the boxer thought that the man 
dressed as a chauffeur would put up some sort of 
resistance—in which case he might possibly benefit 
as the result of the scrimmage which would inevitably 
ensue—but, after a belligerent stare at both of them, 
the other counted out a number of banknotes and held 
them out to the lantern-holder, who seized them 
greedily. 

‘““ My respects to Mr. ” he started, when the 
chauffeur cut in with a stern : ‘‘ No names, you blasted 
fool |” 

A few minutes later the conference broke up and 
the prisoner was left in darkness again. The faint 
hope he had had was completely dispelled. 

Some time after this the sound of lumbering foot- 
steps came once more, and the man to whom the 
money had been paid re-entered the small cabin— 
for, by the flickering light of the lantern, Carson was 
able to ascertain the nature of his prison. Now that 
he had received his spoils, the visitor seemed in a 
much better mood ; in fact, he was coarsely jovial. 

Putting down the lantern, he went to a cupboard 
and produced a bottle and two tumblers. 

“‘ Nobody can say that 1’m a hard man,”’ he rumbled 
as he half filled the two glasses ; “‘ ’ere, ’ave a swig at 
this—it will do you good.”’ 

The fumes of the strong spirit made the boxer's 
head swim for a moment, but he obediently opened 
his mouth. He badly needed a stimulant. 

He coughed and almost choked as the rum scorched 
his throat, but he had the satisfaction of feeling a 
glow pass through his body imnmediately afterwards. 

“No, no one can’t say that Joe Biggin’s a hard 
man |’ went on the gaoler, drinking off half a tumbler 
of raw spirit at a gulp. ‘‘ This ‘cre business is not 
much in m¢ line, young feller, but I've ‘ad losses lately 
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—business losses, you understand, and fifty quid is a 
lot of money. I was—hic—tempted and I—jic—fell ! 
But I ain’t a hard man—if I was a hard man I shouldn't 
be ’ere talkin’ to you in this friendly fashion, now 
should I ? ”’ 

Carson realised the situation—how this rascally 
skipper of a small trading vessel, judging by his dress, 
had drunk himself into a state of maudlin stupor. It 
was his policy to humour the fellow ; perhaps 

“It was jolly decent of you to give me that rum, 
anyway, he said; ‘‘and now perhaps you will also 
be good enough to say what you intend to do with 
me?” 

An expression of low cunning crept into the coarse, 
drink-sodden face. 

‘‘ That's my business, let me tell you—not vours!”’ 
was the retort. ‘‘ But I ain’t a hard man—I'll leave 
you the lantern... it’s not everybody who'd do 
that.” 

Carson mentally cursed himself after the brute 
had lurched away. If he had only waited he might 
have lulled the fellow into a false sense of security— 
induced him, perhaps, to have untied his hands. 
And once his hands had been free... 

He could have raved in his bitter disappointment, 
but he realised the futility of it. If only he had 
exercised more care, shown more sense. ... 

How long he stayed reviling his stupidity he hadn’t 
any idea. Time was of no moment because his 
position was hopeless. At midnight the filthy tub in 
which he was imprisoned would up-anchor and he 
would be taken—where? Certainly some place in 
which he could still be retained securely. 

Suddenly he stiffened. | Somewhere in the near dis- 
tance he could hear a voice calling cautiously. It was 
calling his name—"' Peter!’ And again: “ Peter /”’ 
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With every nerve in his body throbbing, he answered. 

‘* Here,”’ he said ; ‘‘ in here! ”’ 

A little gasp came in reply, followed by the quick 
patter of feet. Then 

“Oh, Peter!’ said a voice. 

The boxer stared. For a moment astonishment 
kept him dumb. Even after his eyes had become 
saturated with the vision, he could scarcely believe 
the truth. 

There, standing before him, clad only in a bathing 
costume, and with the water still dripping from her 
beautiful body, was—Sydil / 

He found his voice at last. 

“Darling, this is madness! You should not have 
dared...oh, my dear, if anything had happened 
to you !”’ 

Quietly shutting the door, she came and knelt by 
his side. 

‘‘ Peter, they robbed me of the letter I had written 
you...it was through me—and so I had to come. 
Have you a knife? Your poor wrists... !” 

“In my right-hand coat pocket,’ he told her. A 
wonderful joy had come to him, nearly turning his 
brain. This wonderful girl of his...to have dared 
so much.... 

It was not until she had cut the bonds round his 
wrists and ankles that Sybil covered her body with 
the heavy oil-skin that was hanging from a peg in 
the corner of the cabin. 

And scarcely had she done so before the sound of 
a man walking unsteadily grew gradually ncarer. 

‘Quick, dear !’’ said the boxer; ‘‘ leave this to me!” 

While Sybil retired to the other side of the cabin, 
the boxer took up a position behind the door. This 
was swung open, and the figure of the self-applauding 
Joe Biggin was shown. 
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** [—hic—ain’t—hic—a—hard man !’’ he announced, 
and then the expression on his face changed with 
astonishing swiftness. Before he could raise his voice, 
however, Carson leapt at him with merciless speed. 
Hearing the noise, the drunken captain turned to 
receive a blow on the jaw that crumpled him up. He 
sagged ludicrously on his feet for a moment and then 
crashed to the floor with a thud that shook the 
cabin. 

“Quick! We must get out of here!’’ As he 
caught Sybil’s outstretched hand, the boxer was 
stabbed by a wild spasm of fear. He was conjecturing 
the fate of the girl he worshipped if he could not get 
her safely away from that hell-ship. 

Outside in the corridor was a huge shambling form. 
Biggin’s mate had evidently heard the clatter in the 
cabin and had come ta investigate it. 

‘‘ What the ?”’ he shouted, before, lowering his 
head like a bull, he charged forward. 

Carson barely had time to push Sybil away from 
the danger before the man was on him. In that con- 
fined space he could not avoid being hit, and a wild 
swing from the mate’s left fist caught him on the side 
of the head, turning him momentarily giddy. As the 
man had charged, however, he obeyed his fighting 
instinct by launching a speculative upper-cut, and a 
smothered roar from his opponent told him that this 
had taken effect. Pressing home his advantage, he 
rallied his strength and drove his left straight into the 
bestial face that was glaring at him. 

The man gave ground, and before he could recover, 
a hailstorm of blows sent him reeling. A final terrific 
half-arm jolt and he went sprawling, all consciousness 
knocked out of him. 





Three quarters of an hour later the lovers parted. 
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It had been a wonderful forty-five minutes. First 
had come the escape from the ship in a small boat 
that Kid Carson had hurriedly launched from the side 
of the vessel. He had expected every minute to be 
interrupted, but apparently what crew the trader 
possessed had been given leave to go on shore; and, 
with both the captain and mate insensible, the fugitives 
were able to get into the boat and row the short 
distance without being challenged. 

It was not until Sybil, with a coolness that took the 
boxer’s breath away, had led the way to her two-seater 
car, that any word of explanation was given to the 
bewildered Carson. 

“I can tell you are dying to know how I managed 
to find you, Peter,’”’ she said, “ but do you mind not 
looking for a moment while I make myself a trifle more 
respectable ? ”’ 

Five minutes later the boxer listened enthralled to 
the remarkable story. Sybil explained how she had 
overheard Hector Mooney and Sir Lake Gerrity talking 
that evening and had instantly lost her head. 

“Of course, the sensible person would have gone 
Straight to the Police,’’ she said, as she guided the 
car from the labyrinth of the docks, ‘‘ but as it was 
due to me, in a way, that you had been captured, the 
only thought I had was that I must rescue you myself. 
That was why I rushed straight away and put on a 
bathing-costume _ 

“ But !’’ started the boxer, thoroughly aghast. 

“Oh, I know the risk I took—the very thought of 
it now that you are safe is appalling!’ she replied 
quickly. ‘I was helped, however, by hearing exactly 
where the Jane Movan—that is the name of the vessel 
—was lying in the Thames, and when I got down here 
I asked that loafer who kept watch over the car. He 
pointed it out to me at once.” 
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“But you didn’t leave the car in a bathing- 
costume ? ”’ 

‘“‘ How stupid you are, Peter! No, somewhere or 
other to-morrow morning a dress and a pair of shoes 
belonging to me will be found on the dock-side. You 
see, I looked round first of all for a boat, but not being 
able to see one—I swam! There was nothing else 
todo. It was only a short distance.”’ 

“You are perfectly wonderful, my dear!’”’ he told 
her in a hushed voice. He stretched out his arms and 
she came to him like a child seeking rest. Their lips 
met in a long, rapturous kiss before Carson put her 
gently away. 

“IT had no right to do that,” he said humbly. 

She laughed softly. 

“You had every right, Peter,’’ she told him. 
“Listen ! I am so happy that I am going to tell you 
my great secret : when I am twenty-one I shall come 
into a lot of money—oh, ever such a lot of money |— 
and then, Peter, do you know what I shall do? ”’ 

He frowned at her, but she went on. 

““T am going to come to you then and say: ‘ Peter, 
I have money enough for both of us—you need not do 
any more boxing.’ ”’ 

“Sybil, you know that I could not possibly accept. 
It is very wonderful of you to suggest it, but ‘a 

“Then we will not waste any more time talking 
about it,’’ she replied. 

Ten minutes later she dropped her passenger. 





Benny Wade listened in silence until Kid Carson 
had finished his tale. Then he burst into furious 
speech. 

“‘ T’ll have the law on the dirty hounds!” he stormed ; 
“What did you say their names were, boy—Gerrity and 
Mooney ? Look here, I know a detective-sergeant at 
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Scotland Yard. I could get him on the ‘phone: a 
word to Jim Dixon, and ” 

The boxer put out his hand. 

“No, Benny,” he said; “‘ when the time comes I 
intend to deal with these fellows myself—but that time 
isn’t yet. Besides, somebody else would suffer. The 
thing I have to remember is not to be such easy game 
again. The next time - 

‘“‘ There won’t be any next time—lI’ll see to that!’ 
interrupted Wade in turn ; “‘ there’s too many people 
hangin’ round this shanty. With you heading for the 
big money, we can’t afford to take any more chances. 
I’m going to get busy with a move.” 

They were not idle words. Within a week the new 
aspirant for the highest honours in Fistiana had 
changed his training quarters. The Lambeth Gym- 
nasium had been let by Benny Wade to another 
boxing manager, and he and his charge, packing their 
kit, had established themselves at the Three Blackbirds 
hostelry at Starleigh, a charming Berkshire village. 

But, although they had left the world, the world 
would not leave them. Public interest in the ‘ Masked 
Wonder,”’ as Kid Carson was now being referred to 
in the popular Press, increased every day. The hope 
that, after so many years of weary disappointment, 
England at last seemed to possess the chance to put 
a worthy challenger for Heavyweight honours into the 
Ring caused a surging enthusiasm which had not been 
equalled for more than two decades. It was impossible 
to keep the curious away, and so Carson was forced to 
do his daily training amidst a hubbub of excitement. 

The question that everyone wanted answering was: 
who will Carson meet next ? So rapid had been the 
new-comer’s progress that there was only one possible 
British opponent left for Carson to fight. This was 
Flood, the giant ex-fireman. 
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Wade had promptly thrown out a challenge to 
Flood’s manager, but the latter, perhaps sensing the 
difficulty his protégé might have in disposing of the 
new “ star,’’ had not shown a great deal of willingness 
to discuss the necessary details of the match, and the 
end of all the talk came with Flood himself breaking 
his leg in a motor-cycle accident. 

The sporting writers uttered metaphorical deep 
groans of despair, but, within two days of the Flood 
match being declared “ off,’’ a new and far more 
startling sensation was sprung upon the public. 

This was a challenge to Kid Carson from Otto Strauss, 
the German heavyweight boxer—a challenge which 
Benny Wade instantly accepted. 

Lenoir, the famous Frenchman, and the former 
Heavyweight Champion of Europe, had retired, and 
Strauss, a demoniac fighter, had beaten his way 
through all opposition until he looked like stepping 
into Marcel Lenoir’s shoes. 

Here was a match fit to set before a king, and the 
blazing headlines in the newspapers told of the seething 
interest it had aroused. 

When asked his view of his prospects, the masked 
boxer, who carried England's hopes made a widely- 
quoted statement. 

‘‘ IT shall win—because I’ve got to win! ”’ he said. 

Interest in the match increased ten-fold after this. 


CHAPTER XI THE WILL TO WIN 


WITH the eyes of the whole sporting world upon this 
match—it was generally conceded that the winner 
would be bound to secure a fight with the Champion 
himself—no less a building than the Albert Hall was 
engaged. Directly the newspapers announced that 
the articles for the bout of twenty rounds had been 
signed, applications for seats came from all quarters. 
Not only did every British sportsman who took an 
interest in boxing make a vow to be present, but letters 
were received from France, Germany, Holland and 
other European countries. 

In this time of pulsating excitement, Benny Wade 
showed his character by remaining cool. He realised 
the strain through which Kid Carson must be passing, 
and his experience told him that nothing would be 
more fatal to the boy’s chances than for him to get 
“rattled ’’ before he entered the ring. With the 
almost frenzied enthusiasm that prevailed on every 
side, this could easily be accomplished, especially when 
Carson’s comparative inexperience was taken into 
account. It was in the endeavour to keep his charge 
as steady-nerved as possible that Wade banished all 
visitors to the training-camp for a fortnight before the 
date of the fight. 

As for the boxer, his coolness surprised the trainer. 
Benny Wade told himself delightedly that he needn’t 
have worried: Kid Carson was easily the calmest 
person at the Three Blackbirds. He had the atti- 
tude that a match with a man whose very name 
was sufficient to strike terror into the average 
boxer’s mind, and who consequently had his fights 
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half-won before ever he climbed beneath the ropes, 
was just a normal piece of business connected with 
his career. 

Wade joked with him one day about this. 

“I don’t see why I should get flurried, if that’s 
what you mean, Benny,” the boxer replied ; ‘“ when 
I started in the Game, we both determined that we 
wouldn’t rest until we had had a scrap with the 
Champion himself—that was, if I proved good enough. 
This fellow Strauss stands in the way of a fight with 
Kimpster—and that’s all there is to it. I know he’s 
marked ‘ dangerous,’ but all the same I think I shall 
win—because I’ve got to win !”’ 

“Well, you’re a masterpiece!’’ commented the 
trainer. Wade remembered that the other had never 
let him down. This confidence was the finest thing 
that could have happened. 

Of course, Benny’s vision was purely finite. Also he 
was in ignorance of one outstanding and supremely 
important fact: he did not know that Carson was 
buoyed up and sustained by an unconquerable will to 
win, apart from the actual boxing ring. The sooner 
he beat Strauss the quicker would he be able to meet 
Kimpster. And the quicker he met Kimpster the 
sooner would he be able to go to Sybil and say: “I 
have done what I set out to do. And now I have so 
much money that your own does not matter. ...” 


Stripped for battle, and looking a very gallant 
figure, the mask over his eyes lending an impressive 
as well as a bizarre touch, Kid Carson waited in a 
dressing-room. His meeting with Otto Strauss was 
scheduled to commence within ten minutes. 

Carson’s brain was a jumble of thoughts. For the 
moment he had changed his identity. He was no 
longer Kid Carson the boxer ; he had reverted to his 
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former self, Peter Carstairs. And what had changed 
him was the telegram he held in his hand. 


“ Coming to fight to-night. Good luck. 
‘* SYBIL.” 


Those words had done more to unnerve him than all 
the threats of his opponent. The fight that night was 
bound to be a relentless business—it would certainly 
not be a nice spectacle for a girl of Sybil’s refinement. 
He would have to meet strength with strength, 
determination with determination, force with force. ... 

He broke off to speculate on Sybil’s companion. 
Would she arrive with Sir Lake Gerrity ? She could 
not come on her own. 

“What’s in the wire, boy?” asked Benny Wade, 
strolling up. 

“Oh, only good wishes,’”’ was the purposely non- 
chalant reply. He was not prepared to explain to 
the matter-of-fact trainer, whose whole heart was 
bound up in the forthcoming fight, that the girl he 
loved had sent him the telegram. He knew Wade’s 
views about feminine admirers of ambitious boxers. 

“Well, there’s no harm in people sending you good 
wishes,” replied the trainer. Carson could see that 
Wade would have liked him to have been a trifle 
more explicit, but he was determined not to satisfy 
this curiosity. Wade would only be worrying all 
through the fight if he told him. 

A tremendous outburst of cheering suddenly smote 
the air. 

“That’s Strauss in the ring—come along!” said 
Wade. 

Carson was on his feet instantly. 


CHAP. XII THE MAN WITH THE STARING EYES 


SYBIL was conscious that her will was being stolen 
from her. Yet she was powerless to help herself. 

Directly she saw the man she had distrusted him. 
He was very tall and thin, was eccentric in his dress 
and had peculiarly piercing eyes which fascinated even 
while they repelled her. 

““ Sir Lake says you have not been well, Miss Thane. 
Please permit me to examine you. Will you sit there 
—so]”’ 

He drew upachair, tilted her chin so that she could not 
escape his horribly-staring eyes and immediately she 
was conscious of a feeling of languor and mental inertia 
stealing over her. She knew that the power which this 
man was exerting was unwholesome, but she could not 
rouse herself sufficiently even to jump up from her chair. 

This dreadful feeling of mental subjugation increased. 
When the man made a few passes before her face with 
hands that seemed to consist almost entirely of 
abnormally long fingers, she had no will left with which 
to struggle. 

It was shortly after this that two men entered the 
room. 

““'Well,’”’” asked Sir Lake Gerrity, ‘‘ what success, 
Salensky ? ”’ 

The hypnotist smiled. 

“With anyone else she would have fought—and 
perhaps won,” he said, *‘ but, although I say it myself, 
I am the greatest hypnotic suggester living to-day. 
She is now completely under my domination. Tell 
me what you wish her to do—I promise you that she 
will be only too pleased to do it—and do it unhesitat- 
ingly and without a murmur !”’ 
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“‘Good!’’ commented Gerrity; “ well, first Ill 
get her to sign this,’ and he drew an imposing-looking 
document out of his pocket. As he did so his 
companion, Hector Mooney, craned forward. 


Used as he was to the acclamation of the public, 
Kid Carson’s head swam as he walked down the long 
corridor on his way to the ring. Ten thousand people 
were doing him honour, and the experience was 
breath-taking. 

His progress was slow because everyone on either 
side of that lane of triumph wished to clap him on the 
shoulder, but eventually he found himself standing 
below the ropes of the ring. Just when he was about 
to mount the steps, something made him turn. And 
it was then that he received the shock of his life. 

All the time since he had been handed that telegram 
saying that Sybil proposed being present at the fight, 
he had wondered where she would be sitting. That 
Sybil would keep her word he felt certain—after that 
night adventure in the Thames he knew her to be 
capable of anything—but he was naturally anxious to 
know where she would be situated and who would be 
her companion. 

Staring straight in front of him, the boxer remained 
so still that he might have been a figure of stone. 

A word escaped his lips : 

“ Sybil 1 ”’ 

He did not realise he had spoken the girl’s name— 
did not realise then even when the great crowd craned 
forward to see what was happening. 

A hand fell on his arm. 

““Get into the ring, lad,’”’ said Benny Wade. The 
manager's voice was unsteady with anxiety. 

What had come over the boxer ?—had he gone 
suddenly mad? Then Wade saw that the girl at 
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whom Kid Carson was staring so fixedly was the same 
person he had politely but firmly “‘ warned off” from 
the Lambeth gymnasium some weeks before. 

What had happened between them Wade did not 
know, but evidently she did not wish to have anything 
further to do with the boxer. She was looking straight 
through him as though determined not to recognise 
him. 

From the girl Benny looked at the boxer. Kid 
Carson’s face beneath the mask he wore had gone 
white. 

“Get into the ring, boy!” said the trainer again. 
Wade was consumed with a fresh nervous dread. 
Nothing worse in the way of bad luck could possibly 
have happened. He saw it all in a lightning flash: 
The Kid was in love with the girl! She had told him 
—of course it was she who had sent that telegram | 
—that she would be at the fight—and then, when he 
greeted her, she turned him down cold! The fight 
was as good as lost owing to this filthy trick. 

Glaring at the girl who gave no sign of recognition 
or resentment, Wade piloted Carson up the short 
flight of steps to the ring. The boxer was walking 
like a man in his sleep. He ducked beneath the ropes 
mechanically, and then stumbled forward after swaying 
uncertainly on his feet. 

A giant murmur swept through the crowd. What 
was the matter with the man on whom the high hopes 
of England were set that night Was he, like so many 
who had gone before him, suffering from funk? And 
Wade, his manager—he looked all to pieces. 

No one knew better than Benny Wade what the 
crowd were thinking. The betting which had been 
5-4 on the Englishman now veered round in the 
German’s favour. 

“‘ Look here, boy,” said Wade in a tone of anguish 
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when Carson was seated in his corner ; “‘ you’ve simply 
got to pull yourself together—do you hear? What’s 
the matter with you ?—you were O.K. when you left 
the dressing-room.”’ 

Slowly the boxer came out of the stupor into which 
he had been thrown. That girl was Sybil—and yet 
she was not Sybil! What had happened to her ? 
And what was the meaning of that grin on the face 
of Hector Mooney, who was sitting in the next seat ? 

“T’m all right, Benny!’’ Whatever his private 
feelings, he had to reassure Wade, to ease his natural 
anxiety. Benny had been a good friend—the very 
best of friends—and he couldn’t let him down. And 
he had to fight that uncouth-looking brute who was 
making grimaces at him from the other side of the 
ring. Well, he was determined that wouldn’t take 
very long. There would be no unnecessary delay. 
The sooner the fight was over the sooner he could 
get to work solving this fresh mystery which baffled 
and maddened him. Why had Sybil allowed a man 
like Hector Mooney to bring her to the fight? He 
simply had to know that. 

“For God's sake, boy!” implored Benny Wade 
again ; “‘ can’t you see the referee is calling you ? ”’ 

Kid Carson rose from his stool and walked into the 
centre of the ring. The German was already there, 
an impressive if brutish figure. 

Two minutes later the fight was on. 

With a muffled roar like some creature of the jungle, 
Strauss plunged from his corner at the first note of the 
gong. The Berlin newspapers had printed columns 
about the English boxer’s expressed confidence in his 
ability to win, and Strauss had had his temper inflamed 
by the words. He meant to knock all the life out of 
his foe within two rounds. 

He found that this opponent was not so easily 
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impressed, however, as his previous victims had been. 
The right which he had aimed at Carson’s jaw met 
nothing more substantial than the smoke-laden air, 
whilst a heavy jab which he didn’t expect caught 
him under the heart, making him cough and splutter 
until the paralysing spasm of pain had passed. 

In spite of himself, Strauss became more cautious. 
For the rest of the round he stalled, fell into clinches 
and generally played canny. 

All through that round not a blow was missed by the 
great crowd. The contrast between the boxers, the 
striking difference in their physical appearance, gave 
an added zest to what promised to be a terrific battle. 

The German—who, by the way, had earned a livirg 
aS a Berlin brewer’s drayman before he took to tie 
boxing-ring—had a crude sense of showmanship. 
Knowing that he struck fear into the breasts of the 
majority of the opponents against whom he was 
pitted, he “‘ made-up ”’ for the part. He had done his 
best that night to look ferocious. A narrow forehead 
sloped into a bullet head, to begin with, while a never- 
elegant nose had been squashed to repulsiveness. 

But the peculiar touch about the ex-drayman was 
his chin. This jutted out like a rock, and was covered 
with a blue-black smudge. Strauss, when in training 
for a fight, shaved never more than once a week, and 
only then under compulsion. 

The crowd found themselves looking with surprise 
at the man who had been announced as Kid Carson. 
It was the elegant lines of his body, even more than his 
work, which attracted them. 

“Time!” 

Strauss sprawled out of his corner like a gorilla- 
man, and, arms Swinging wildly, rushed characteristi- 
cally at his foe. 

Those long, whirling arms of the German were 
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dangerous, but now the call for action had come, Kid 
Carson became a man of ice. The mystery of Sybil 
Thane’s unseeing stare must wait ; he forced himself 
to forget it. His immediate job was fighting. While 
the roused “‘ house’ began to stir in their seats with 
expectancy, he jerked his nead as though a fly was 
annoying him, and the German’s sledge-hammer fists 
whistled harmlessly by. Without changing his feet, 
the Kid leaned forward and, almost quicker than the 
eye could follow, he ripped home a shattering blow to 
the ribs that made the cave-man grunt audibly. 

Startled out of his usual conceit, Strauss fell into a 
clinch. He rubbed his chin fiercely against the shoul- 
der of his opponent, and strove desperately to drive 
home the swings which had whaled the wind out of his 
former enemies. 

But Carson had learnt his business in a good school : 
and once having got the measure of this ponderous 
mountain, who “ telegraphed’’ most of his punches 
with almost ludicrous obviousness proceeded to show 
his craftsmanship. His side-steps and glides were 
done with incomparable grace, and never once did 
Carson leave a clinch without being far too quick for 
his opponent. After blanketing the blows that the 
ex-drayman let loose, he invariably took heavy toll 
of the other’s ribs. 

By the end of the third round Carson had an over- 
whelming lead on points. Moreover, in spite of the 
danger which had been circling round his head, he was 
practically unmarked, while Strauss, on the other 
hand, glowed red about his ribs, and had one eye in 
deep mourning, to say nothing of a cut lip and a bruise 
on the right cheek. 

In the numbered seats men whispered to each other. 
se Here's the new World’s Champion ; it won't be long 
now.” 
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It wasn’t. Up to this time Benny Wade had held 
his pupil more or less in leash. Now, as he ministered 
to Carson in his corner, he told him to “‘ cut in and get 
it over!” 

Carson was as eager as his instructor to apply the 
closure. There was a determined glint in his eyes as 
he answered the summons of the bell. 

Like lightning he sent in a smashing upper-cut. In- 
stinctively Strauss raised his fists to guard himself. 

Coolly and deliberately, Carson lifted his left glove. 
A man murmured “ AA-h/”’ in a long-drawn ecstasy 
as a white arm shot forward with terrific speed. The 
hand which was destined to become famous in the 
annals of the ring had landed with numbing force on a 
spot already tender with much battering. 

‘‘ Stand up!’ snarled Strauss’s chief second. 

But that was more than the ex-drayman could 
accomplish. The will which was fast going made him 
instinctively sway to keep his balance, even though he 
was beaten to the world. Yet he tottered like a 
drunken man. 

Distaste on his face, Kid Carson looked at the 
refcree. The latter nodded his head. 

But there was no need for the winner to administer 
further punishment. Before Carson could reach him, 
Strauss had fallen helplessly to the floor of the ring. 
A man less tough than the ex-drayman would have 
collapsed at once before that perfect punch. Even as 
he lay unconscious there was a puzzled look firmly 
implanted on the man who had found a Waterloo when 
he had expected “‘ something soft.’” Many have worn 
that puzzled expression as they lay still in the deep 
sleep of the knock-out. 


CHAP. XIII THE GIRL BEHIND THE GUN 


SYBIL awoke with a start. She was in bed, but she 
could not remember how she got there; she did not 
even recall undressing. Her mind was a blank—the 
harder she tried to recollect the events which had 
recently happened the more befogged she became. 

The clock on the mantelpiece showed the time to 
be a quarter past midnight. Then she must have becn 
in a state of stupor for several hours. 

Like a beam of sunlight piercing a bank of fog, she 
recalled that that had been the night of the Kid 
Carson—Otto Strauss fight at the Albert Hall. It 
was all over now—had been over for hours—and 
she did not know who had won! Had she gone to 
bed and calmly slept whilst the event was taking 
place ? 

A cry broke from her lips before she could suppress 
it. The man Salensky : he—he had hypnotised her ! 
And she had been mentally drugged on the very night 
that her lover was fighting the battle which, if he proved 
successful, would set him on the high road to fortune |! 
There must be a sinister connection. 

Sybil came to a quick decision. Slipping out of 
bed, she hurriedly dressed. An instinctive feeling of 
impulse, which she did not stop to analyse, made her 
go to the bureau in the corner of the room and take 
from one of the drawers a small revolver. She knew 
it to be unloaded, but when her fingers closed round the 
handle she had a feeling of security. The touch of the 
steel gave her confidence. 

With this held firmly in her right hand, she left the 
room. Late as it was, she was determined to see her 
guardian at once and demand an explanation from 
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him. That man Salensky...the memory of his 
eyes made her-burn. 


Ten minutes before Sybil left her room on this 
mission, the man she sought was holding up Kid 
Carson at the point of a revolver. 

Sir Lake Gerrity’s voice dripped venom: ‘“* You 
seem to be a particularly busy person, Carstairs. 
First you are a sclf-confessed card-sharper, then a 
thief—and now you appear to have added house- 
breaking to your list of accomplishments. I am sure 
the Police will be interested when I ring them up— 
as I certainly shall do in a moment.” 

The reply came quickly: “‘ No, Gerrity! You will 
show better judgment than to bring the Police into 
this!’’ It was an arrow shot at a venture, but it hit 
the mark. The other’s face went livid ; fear showed 
in the staring eyes. A moment later, however, and 
Gerrity had recovered his insolent poise. 

‘‘ T should be thoroughly justified in shooting you !”” 
he commented ; “‘ the law would be on my side—a 
householder is justified in using a revolver on a 
burglar ! ”’ 

Suddenly the boxer realised that the man was 
serious—he meant to shoot him!... He dived at the 
other’s legs just as a shot rang out. The bullet buried 
itself in the wall on the other side of the room. Carson 
had no time to reflect upon his narrow escape, however 
—in making that desperate dive, Rugby-fashion, at 
Gerrity’s legs, he ignored the smoothness of the polished 
floor. One of the loose rugs went sliding beneath his 
left foot, with the result that the boxer lost his foothold 
and crashed into a heavy bookcase. 

He was severely stunned and lay still. But he 
heard Gerrity say: “‘ The time has come for me to 
settle your business, you fool!’’ There was death 
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in the man’s tone, but Carson was still unable to help 
himself. All the life had been knocked out of him 
for the time being. 

A moment later he felt something cold resting 
against the side of his head as he lay on the floor. “I 
shall be thoroughly justified,’ Gerrity muttered as 
though speaking to himself ; ‘‘ there is the forced win- 
dow to prove...” 

Making a desperate effort, the boxer swung round. 
Gerrity was regarding him with an expression of evil 
gloating. 

“Yes, I am certainly going to kill you, Carstairs— 
you’re a cursed nuisance ! ’’ Gerrity remarked. 

A slight noise from the doorway made the speaker 
look up. 

“Drop that revolver or I will fire! ’’ said a clear, 
steady voice. 

The boxer knew who had uttered the words before 
he looked. Sybil in some mysterious way had arrived 
in time to save him! The knowledge gave ‘him 
sufficient strength to reach out and catch Gerrity by 
the throat. He held on until the man screamed with 
terror. 

The boxer rose. 

*“ Lock that door, dear,”’ he told the girl; ‘‘ I’m 
going to settle a certain question.” 

He flung Gerrity on to a Chesterfield and mounted 
guard over him with the revolver which he had picked 
up from the floor. 

From the girl there came a slight hysterical sob of 
relief. 

** Mine—mine isn’t loaded!’ she said ; and then: 
“* Did he hit you, Peter ? ”’ 

“No,” answered the boxer without turning his 
head ; “sit down quietly, dear, and don’t interrupt. 
This gentleman has to answer me a few questions.”’ 
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“T warn you that the Police will be informed of this 
abominable outrage.”’ Gerrity, sitting up, tried to 
appear dignified. It was not a successful attempt. 

““ Not too far forward !’’ warned the boxer. ‘‘ The 
first question is this : What happened to Sybil to-night 
before she came to the fight with that choice specimen 
of a cad, Hector Mooney ? ”’ 

No answer was made by Gerrity, but the girl said 
quickly: ‘“‘ Don’t look, Peter! Keep your eyes on 
him—I can tell you what happened—lI was hypnotised ! 
By a man he brought in, a man he called Salensky ! 
Oh, Peter, was I at the fight? My dear, I don’t 
remember a thing about it !”’ 

“IT can quite believe that!’’ the boxer replied: 
“‘ because when I spoke to you, you stared as though 
you didn’t recognise me ! ”’ 

‘“* He wanted you to lose the fight—perhaps he backed 
the German! Peter—did you win ? ” 

“Yes, I won,” replied the boxer, modestly ; “‘ I was 
determined to get it over as quickly as possible, 
because I meant to investigate the mystery.” 

**I don’t remember a thing about it,’’ Sybil said 
again. Then she sprang up: “ Peter, I can’t stay in 
this house any longer,”’ she added. 

“I came to take you away—that was the reason I 
broke in—I knew I hadn’t any chance of being admitted 
through the front door. Go and pack, dear—I promise 
you that this fellow won't interfere.’ 

A quarter of an hour later the boxer and the girl 
stood on the front steps waiting for the taxi which a 
bewildered servant had been sent to fetch. 

They had parted from Gerrity without a word. One 
would have thought that the man would appear 
crushed, but Gerrity’s manner was somewhat puzz- 
ling. A flicker of a smile crossed his face when Sybil 
returned to the room after packing a few necessities. 
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It was as though he knew that, although the cards 
had gone against him that night, he still held the master 
trumps. 

The boxer kept his fecling of vague disquictude to 
himself, but his mind was still uneasy even after he 
had seen Sybil safely installed at a well-known family 
hotel in Albemarle Strcet, Piccadilly. 

He asked himself this question : 

Was Gerrity bluffing ? Had he some fresh scheme 
of devilry up his sleeve ? 


CHAPTER XIV THE WORLD AGOG 


Back at Starleigh, Kid Carson found plenty to occupy 
his mind. Immediately after his victory over Strauss, 
fight-promoters all over Europe got busy sending 
Benny Wade offers for a match between his “ star ”’ 
and Jake Kimpster, the Irish-American who held the 
World’s Championship. Interviewed in New York, 
Kimpster said that, providing the offered purse was 
big enough he would meet “‘ this new feller—anywhere 
he liked.”’ 

To Benny Wade this promise of Kimpster was a 
stroke of almost unbelievable luck ; it was one thing 
to be in the line for a match with a World’s Champion, 
but bitter personal experience had taught him in the 
past that it was quite another bone to get the Man on 
the Pedestal to risk his title. Private advices from 
the States told him, however, that Kimpster, supremely 
confident in his own ability to knock any living man 
cold within three rounds—Lenoir, the French wonder 
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in his prime had only gone two rounds with Kimpster 
—imagined meeting this practically untried English- 
man was merely an easy way of picking up another 
fortune. That was the secret of his willingness to 
sign articles for an early fight. 

The telegraph wires hummed, the cables sang—and 
the subsequent compctition to stage the Contest of the 
Century increased in frenzy every day. America 
wanted to have the honour of putting it before their 
own public; England naturally also desired to keep 
the most interesting boxing match of the past decade. 
Offers also came from France, Spain, South America, 
Berlin and Vienna, 

Eventually Paris secured the honour. A syndicate 
of International sportsmen—the Baron de Severin, a 
Frenchman, Lord Haighburgh, an Englishman, and 
Gustav V. Morris, a New York millionaire, joined forces 
and outbid every other competitor. The French Press 
uttered squeals of delight when it was finally and 
authoritatively announced that the Kimpster-Carson 
fight would be held in a special open-air arena at 
St. Cloud. 

Jake Kimpster badly wanted to place his giant 
hands on the fortune which he was to receive, win, 
lose or draw ; and, principally on this account, there 
were none of the irritating delays that have tried the 
patience of the sporting public so severely in con- 
nection with great contests of the past. Within two 
months of the articles being signed, the date of the 
fight had been fixed. This early date sent the world’s 
nerves throbbing. 


CHAPTER XV AT THE SONO RESTAURANT 


DuRING the weeks that followed her leaving Sir Lake 
Gerrity’s house, Sybil had many lonely moments. 
Because of the strenuous training he was undergoing 
Carson could not give her much of his leisure, his 
journeys to London being infrequent, and the natural 
consequence was that she found time hanging very 
heavily. She would have left Town and gone where 
her heart was but for the fact that she did not want to 
distract her lover’s mind from the great task he had 
been set. She remembered Benny Wade’s words 
when she had visited the Lambeth Gymnasium. 
Besides, there was a tacit agreement between them 
that they should not come together until Carson had 
fought for the World’s Championship. 

Contrary to what she had expected, her guardian 
made no attempt to trace her—or, if he had succeeded 
in tracing her, he did not appeal to her to return. 

One thing that worried her was her small stock of 
ready money. Gerrity was to have paid her her usual 
quarterly allowance the day after she had left the 
house. Of course, the money was due to her, but 
she so hated the man now that the very sound of his 
voice would have sent a shudder of disgust through 
her. 

After a month Sybil discovered that she could no 
longer afford to stay at the very comfortable but 
extremely expensive hotel in Albemarle Street. After 
considering the matter she decided that she must make 
up her mind to do one of two things. The first was to 
write to Sir Lake Gerrity. No, she could not do that : 
soon she would be her own mistress, but until then she 
would leave the man entirely alone. The second thing 
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was to go to David Greyson, the solicitor, and tell him 
of her trouble. 

Putting on her hat and coat, she took a bus, and 
presently found herself in the Lincoln’s Inn office. 

But here was disappointment. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Thane, but Mr. Greyson is away 
on the Continent. Will one of the other partners 
do ? ”’ said the elderly clerk. 

She hesitated fora moment. Her guardian did not 
deserve any consideration, but at the same time she 
was reluctant to tell the story of his misdeeds to a 
stranger. With Greyson it would have been different ; 
she had been to him before. He knew her; he had 
been a friend of her father’s. 

“* When will Mr. Greyson be back ? ’”’ she asked. 

““ Next week we are hoping and expecting, miss.” 

“ll leave it until then. I would rather see Mr, 
Greyson.” 

“Very well, miss,” said the clerk; ‘I’ let Mr. 
Greyson know you called.”’ 

As she walked back to the hotel Sybil resolved to 
follow a plan which had been forming in her mind for 
some time. She would leave the hotel—whose prices 
she really could no longer afford—take a room in a 
boarding-house and try to get a job! It would bea 
joke to tell Peter that she had become self-supporting 
like himself ! 

A call at her bank disclosed the fact that she was 
twenty pounds better off than she had anticipated. 
This amount, if she were careful, would support her 
fora month. After that—well, David Greyson would 
be back before then, and no doubt she could get what 
she wanted from him. 

She entered into the adventure with zest. The 
separation from Peter had rather preyed on her mind, 
but now she felt that this new life would fill in the 
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time nicely and give her something to think about 
until the moment came when Peter sent for her to go 
with him to Paris. 


The first few days at the well-advertised Hampstead 
boarding-house proved such a novel experience that 
Sybil did not realise how dreadfully disappointed and 
bored she was. But the second week brought ample 
disillusion. She had never met people of this type 
before. All the men—including the oldest boarder, a 
man of sixty-five, who sent ogling glances across the 
table during meals—seemed determined to make love 
to her, whilst most of the women, in their patent 
jealousy, were hateful. There was one girl who went 
out of her way to be insulting. Blessed or rather 
cursed with an assurance which was positively stagger- 
ing and a laugh that reverberated throughout the 
house like the hysterical cackle of some monstrous 
hen, this creature, who had grown to “ boss’”’ the 
entire place because of her being petted by the manage- 
ment, made no pretence about resenting the new- 
comer’s presence. With her front of brass, she even 
penetrated into Sybil’s bedroom and commenced 
criticising her clothes. 

In such an atmosphere the zest with which Sybil 
had entcred into her adventure quickly died. But, 
for the time being, she was forced to remain at the 
boarding-house ; she was not such a coward as to run 
because it was unpleasant. And, moreover, David 
Greyson had not yet returned to London. 

But, determined to escape the ordeal of that terrible 
evening meal which was perpetually “‘ enlivened’ by 
Hilda Wesley’s personal remarks and hideous laugh, 
Sybil decided to dine out one night in the third week 
of her stay. 

In order to avoid expense she selected one of the 
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zesser-known Soho restaurants. When she was half- 
way through her meal, the crowd of diners became so 
dense that she had scarcely room to move her arms at 
the tiny table at which she had been placed. 

The food, although plain, was well cooked, and after 
the poor cuisine at the boarding-house she thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 

She had just ordered coffee when a man she had 
every reason to hate came strolling towards her. 

Hector Mooney had a smile upon his face. 

Knowing this man to be the associate of Sir Lake 
Gerrity, fearing him even though she despised him, 
Sybil attempted to rise in order that she might avoid 
what otherwise would be an inevitable meeting. 

In the moment of getting up from her chair, how- 
ever, a sudden wave of nausea overwhelmed her. She 
felt herself sinking into a deep pit of blackness, and 
was barely aware that she was losing consciousness 
before oblivion came, blotting out all thought. 


CHAPTER XVI THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN 


Now that she had come back to reality, she found 
herself lying on a couch in a severely furnished room. 

“You're better, Miss Thane—or may I, as an old 
friend, call you Sybil? I’m glad, because I want to 
have rather a serious talk with you. For a good many 
reasons [ think it will pay you to listen carefully to 
what I have to say.” 

After one glance at the speaker, Sybil sprang to her 
feet. Ignoring Mooney, she went straight across the 
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room. But turning the handle was useless: the door 
was locked |! 

‘‘T am sorry to inconvenience you, Miss Thane, but 
I thought it necessary to take that measure,” said 
Hector Mooney. ‘‘ Won’t you please sit down? As 
I have already intimated, I have something to tell you 
which I feel sure will prove interesting.” 

She checked her rising disgust sufficiently to say: 
“Nothing you might say could possibly interest me, 
Mr. Mooney, for I know that you are a fellow-criminal 
of Sir Lake Gerrity ! ”’ 

Mooney acknowledged this shrewd thrust with a 
careless wave of the hand. But there was an increased 
earnestness in his tone as he replied: ‘‘ Haven’t we 
biblical authority for saying that sometimes the evil 
man may turn from his wickedness ? ”’ 

Sybil faced him. 

‘You are a proved cad and a scoundrel, but I am 
prepared to give you this warning: after Kid Carson, 
the boxer has met Jake Kimpster in the World's 
Championship he is going to look for you and Gerrity. 
It would be better for you both to leave the country.” 

Mooney smiled. 

““T am quite prepared to leave the country—but 
when I go I hope to take you with me,” he said. 

Sybil stamped her foot. 

‘“‘ You insult and degrade me! ”’ 

The expression on Hector Mooney’s face changed. 
Some of the suavity disappeared. Yet his voice was 
still controlled. 

‘“‘ You are terribly prejudiced against me, I am afraid, 
Miss Thane. Nevertheless, I want to tell you what is 
inmy mind. It is true in a measure that, owing to the 
influence Gerrity has had over me in the past—I will not 
weary you with an account of how he achieved that 
influence—I have been forced to help him in a number 
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of questionable schemes. The man who was entrusted 
with the guardianship of you, Miss Thane, has lived a 
double existence for many years. He has been a 
Jekyll and Hyde. Some of the things 

‘“‘ T refuse to listen to you.” 

“ If you will only have patience. It is because I feel 
regret from the bottom of my heart . . . it is because I 
sincerely wish to save you from the evil scheming of 
this man who hasn’t a scrap of pity for you that I am 
saying this now. That, and one other reason. Miss 
Thane—Sybil—you will laugh at me, but I have grown 
to love you! ”’ 

She smiled as one who hears something utterly 
ridiculous. 

‘“‘It amuses you!” the man commented bitterly ; 
“‘ but let me add this : That I am the only person living 
who can save you from ruin !| I daresay you wonder why 
Gerrity has been leaving you alone, making noattempt 
to get you back home? I could tell you! But since 
you laugh... My dear,’”’ he went on quickly, while 
Sybil wished she had strength enough to choke the 
words back into his throat, ‘‘ I really want to help you! 
And I am desperately in love with you! This Carstairs 
fellow...” 

He said no more. The smooth, pleading voice 
changed into a snarl of passion. For, stepping nearer, 
Sybil Thane had hit him in the face with her open hand. 

“Vixen, eh! Well, you shall suffer for that! ’’ His 
purpose plain in his burning eyes, he burst forward 
and, before she could turn, he had caught her in his 
arms. 

‘* You laugh when I tell you I love you. Well, Iam 
going to kiss you now—I am going to keep on kissing 
you... laugh that away if you can! The door is 
locked, as you know, and there is no fear of any 
interruption——”’ 
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He broke off for, as though in answer to his boast, 
there came a challenge from outside. Someone was 
beating heavily on the door. 

Mooney was so startled that his arms loosened their 
hold, and Sybil took advantage of the situation to 
escape and run to the door. 

‘“ It’s locked!’ she called; ‘‘ and he has the key! 
Who is it 2?” 

“* The Police! ’’ replied a deep voice. 

“Don’t you think it would be advisable for you to 
open the door ? ”’ Sybil said, turning. 

But Hector Mooney was gone, crashing through the 
window on the other side of the room in his sudden 
fright. 

Ten minutes later the rescuers entered the room. 
Sybil ignored the police-constable and flung herself into 
the arms of the handsome youth who looked at her with 
anguished eyes. 

‘‘ Gilbert !’’ shesaid. For this was her brother, who 
had so mysteriously disappeared many wecks ago and 
had not sent her a single line in the interval. 

‘‘I never thought I should have the pluck to look 
you in the face again, Syb,”’ he said; ‘ and as for 
Carstairs ce 

“ Peter! What have you done to Peter Carstairs ? ”’ 
she demanded, mind and body instantly alert. 

The youth hung his head. 

‘* I was cad enough to let him take the blame for 
something which... Syb, it was I who cheated at 
cards that night at the Sportsman Club! I was mad, 
desperate ... oh, God! I shall never forgive myself ! ”’ 

What had been merely suspicion before was now 
changed into certainty. Because Peter Carstairs loved 
her he had chivalrously taken on his shoulders a crime 
which men of his set counted as unforgivable. For 
love of her... 
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‘* You had better tell me the rest now, Gilbert,’’ she 
said. 

‘“‘ I] was afraid to face the truth... that was why I 
ran away. I’ve been in Paris. All these weeks I’ve 
been trying to get sufficient courage together to come 
back and face things out. To-night I saw you in that 
Soho restaurant when you were taken suddenly ill. I 
thought you had been dining there with Hector 
Mooney. Jt was only when I heard a man say what a 
swine Mooney was with women that I got suspicious. 
I rushed outside and followed his car. I couldn’t get 
into the house at first—the hall-porter wouldn't let me 
pass—but when I came back with a policeman he did.”’ 

At this point the police-constable returned to the 
room after an inspection of the house and garden. 

““ He’s got away, miss, but the Yard plain-clothes 
men will catch him all right. It’s necessary for me to 
have a full account of this affair, miss, so perhaps you 
will be good enough to tell me exactly what happened 
to-night.” 

When she told of being taken suddenly and un- 
accountably ill in the restaurant the constable stopped 
his writing in the note-book and looked grave. 

“‘ Someone must have punched some dope into you, 
miss,’ he commented. 

““JT beg your pardon,” replied Sybil, to whom the 
words were completely unintelligible. 

‘‘ Sorry, miss, I forgot myself for a moment ; I should 
have said that your account sounds as though you were 
drugged.”’ 

‘“* Drugged ? ” 

“Yes, miss. It’s easy enough done, believe me! 
Take this Mooney fellow, now. Suppose—as seems 
likely—he wanted to—well, to get you into his power, 
away into a room like this, say, with the door locked. 
All he would have to do would be to signal to a con- 
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federate of his—a man who probably followed you into 
the restaurant and sat next to you while you were 
having your meal. This fellow might lean against you 
on some excuse—dropping his napkin or something like 
that—and before you knew what was going he would 
put the end of a hypodermic needle into your arm——”’ 

‘“‘T felt a sudden twinge in my arm,” reflected the 
girl. She rolled up the right sleeve of her blouse, and 
there on the upper part of the arm was the sign of a 
small red puncture. 

Gilbert Thane gritted his teeth. 

“If only I could put my hands on him! ”’ he cried. 

“We will leave that to Peter Carstairs,’’ his sister 
replied ; ‘‘ he will probably be more efficient at the job. 
You can take me home now, Gilbert, and to-morrow we 
will both go down to Starleigh. I want you to see 
Peter at the earliest opportunity.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII PANIC 


‘‘ WE won’t say another single word about it,’’ said the 
boxer when, with Sybil by his side, Gilbert Thane had 
made his confession ; ‘‘ and as for you, my dear, you are 
going to stop here, right under my eyes, until we leave 
for Paris. No more boarding-houses, please! As a 
matter of fact, I was going to wire to you to-day in any 
case ; there’s a furnished cottage to let only half a mile 
along the road from this inn and I’ve taken it. Gilbert 
here can stay and keep guard over you when I’m not 
available.” 

Sybil’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ What fools we were, Peter, 
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to have remained apart for so long ! I should have come 
before only I was afraid that that inquisitive little 
man Wade would have been on my track for interrupt- 
ing your training.” 

“ Benny! ’’ exclaimed the boxer. ‘‘ He’s the best 
fellow in the world | ”’ 

“ Anyway, it was through him that I stayed away, 
Peter—only for goodness’ sake don’t let him know that 
I told you. He read me such a lecture about boxers 
having to be carefully shielded from feminine admirers. 

-- But what does that matter now ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing—absolutely nothing! Look here, do you 
want to see this cottage or don’t you ? ”’ 

“I should just think I do want to see it!’’ she 
declared. 

“Very well ; I’ll come along with you.” 


Benny Wade shook his head decisively, if secretly, 
when he heard of the new arrival at Starleigh, but as 
the days went on he was forced to admit that the 
presence of Sybil Thane had a most stimulating effect 
on the man who was going shortly to battle for the 
highest honour in pugilism. Kid Carson had been 
keen enough on his training before, but now he was 
enthusiastic. 

Daily reports were received concerning the huge 
amphitheatre which was being constructed on the out- 
skirts of Paris for ‘‘ the greatest fight in the history of 
the Ring,’ as the world’s newspapers were now de- 
scribing the forthcoming contest. 

Kid Carson’s life certainly could not be described as 
dull. In point of fact, he was the most discussed 
person in the world. Day after day celebrities came to 
Starleigh on the offchance of getting a sight of England’s 
hope. But Benny Wade barred all those who had no 
official connection with the approaching fight. 
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Nothing was left to Chance. Nothing that came by 
post and was eatable was allowed to touch the boxer’s 
lips; no stranger was permitted to approach near 
enough to Carson to do him an injury. Benny Wade 
was playing for big stakes and he was not taking any 
risks. 

As the days went by the nerves of the entourage at 
the Three Blackbirds became frayed. The calmest 
man of the party, strange to say, was the man who had 
the most reason to worry: the self-control of Kid 
Carson was remarkable. 

Newspapers were barred. In Wade’s opinion nothing 
so contributed to the mental undoing of a boxer 
preparing for an important fight as reading what the 
so-called ‘‘ experts’’ considered to be his chances. And 
mention of Kimpster was also tabooed. There was an 
occasional reference to “ that trip to Paris ’—but that 
was all. 


It was the night before the Carson party were to 
proceed to Folkestone en route for the French capital. 
The training was finished. The last finishing touches 
had been put on the boxer’s preparations. Nothing 
more was possible. Benny Wade confessed that his 
charge was as fit as any human being could expect— 
the rest was with Fate. 

Anxious to be alone, tired of the prying eyes of his 
sparring partners and handlers—what had these fellows 
to be nervous about ?>—Kid Carson stepped out on the 
roadway. As he did so he noticed a figure come 
staggering towards him. A second look showed it 
to be Gilbert Thane. 

The latter's face was ghastly. 

“* Sybil! ’’ he stammered—“‘ she’s gone—gone |” 

Carson caught hold of his shoulder and shook him 
so violently that Thane’s teeth chattered afresh. 
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““Gone ? ”’ he repeated between set lips, “‘ what do 
you mean, gone ? ” 

The other gasped. ‘‘ Let me get my breath—and 
don’t do any more of that shaking,” he said. ‘‘ I’ve 
run here all the way.” 

Bit by bit the story came out. Thane explained 
how he had gone up to the village newsagent’s shop, 
a bare three hundred yards from Cedar Cottage to 
change a book for his sister. Returning, he was 
astonished to see a powerful motor-car drawn up out- 
side the back entrance to the cottage. Thinking that 
something strange was happening he had become 
alarmed and rushed to the spot. Before he could 
reach the gate, however, he had seen two men leave 
the cottage with what looked like a large bundle in 
their arms. Immediately afterwards the huge car 
had started off at a terrific speed. His subsequent 
surmise that the bundle the men carried had in reality 
been his sister was proved when he rushed through 
the different rooms of the cottage. The place was 
vacant. 

“‘T tore straight along here to tell you, Peter! ”’ he 
said : ‘‘ we must do something ! ”’ 

“* Yes, we must do something ! ”’ repeated the boxer. 
He had become tense. Then, suddenly, he started off 
in the direction of the Three Blackbirds garage, like a 
man possessed. 

There was the usual crowd of idle sightseers gathered 
outside the garage entrance and these nudged each 
other as the celebrated boxer, looking as though the 
bottom of his world had dropped out, strode furiously 
past them. 

Inside the garage was the car which Carson had 
bought in view of his prospective honeymoon. It 
was a long, lean monster of a Mercury, able to do 
a clear seventy-five miles an hour. Carson had 
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already resolved that it would be put to the test that 
night. 

He had scarcely got the car out before Benny Wade, 
his face twitching with excitement, came running 
from the inn. Word had evidently come to him that 
something was wrong. 

One look at Carson’s set face confirmed this. But 
he pretended not to notice anything, although his 
heart felt like lead. 

‘‘ Why, Kid, what’s the idea—a joy-ride ? ” 

Carson put his hand on the manager’s shoulder. 

‘‘Miss Thane has disappeared, Benny,” he said, 
‘‘ and I’m off to find her. I havea pretty shrewd idea 
where she’s gone.”’ 

“But ?”’ started Wade. He got no further. 
With a single action of his right arm, Carson picked 
up the manager and deposited him bodily in the car. 

‘‘If you’re so anxious, Benny,” he said, ‘‘ there’s 
only one thing for you to do—that is to come along 
with me.’’ He turned to Gilbert Thane. ‘‘ Go and 
inform the Police. Get them to telephone to London— 
to Scotland Yard.” A moment later the powerful 
Mercury shot off into the night. 

Wade pulled his cap down over his eyes and accepted 
the astonishing situation philosophically. So long 
as he had his charge under his care and observation 
he did not mind so much. 

‘‘ ‘Where are we going?” he asked; ‘is Gerrity 
at the back of this, do you think ? ”’ 

“Without a doubt! It can’t be Hector Mooney 
because he was arrested in Paris the other day on a 
charge of forgery. That lets him out. It’s Gerrity 
right enough—and I tell you, Benny, when I put 
hands on him ¢his time...”" He did not complete the 
sentence, but the silence was more eloquent than any 
words. 
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‘** But do you know where he is ? ”’ persisted Wade. 

‘* He has a country house near Faringdon—that’s 
where I’m going first of all. If he isn’t there we'll 
search for him all over England! ”’ 

Benny Wade gasped. 

‘“* But the fight, boy ! ” he cried. 

Kid Carson turned to him with an angry growl. 

“To hell with the fight !’’ he replied ; ‘‘ what do I 
care about the fight when my girl’s in danger ? ” 


CHAPTER XVIII THE DENOUEMENT 


NotT another word was exchanged between Kid Carson 
and Benny Wade throughout the rest of that furious 
night-ride. The boxer’s attention was fully taken up 
with driving, while the manager’s thoughts occupied 
his whole attention. Wade could have cried out in 
rage at the scurvy trick Fate had played him, but he 
knew he must fall in with Carson’s present purpose at 
whatever cost. The only hope was that they might 
be able to lay hands on Gerrity and the girl sometime 
that night. If they didn’t, if the boxer held to his 
purpose to let everything else go hang until he had 
rescued the girl, then—but Benny dared not think of 
that contingency. What excuse could possibly be 
offered for one of the principals not turning up at a 
World’s Championship Fight? Both Carson and 
himself would be eternally disgraced. And not only 
them, but the country they represented. 

After a couple of hours’ furious driving, Carson 
stopped the car to flash a lamp at a signpost on some 
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cross-roads. With a growl of satisfaction he got back 
into the driver’s seat and turned violently to the left. 
Another ten minutes’ run and the car was pulled up 
outside a pair of massive iron gates. 

‘‘ This is the place,’’ he announced; “ Benny, open 
those gates, will you ? ”’ 

The long carriage-drive leading up to the house had 
many windings, but the corners were taken on two 
wheels. 

‘‘ There’s someone at home, kid! ’’ remarked Wade 
before he realised how fatuous in the circumstances the 
remark must sound. 

‘“‘T rather hope there is! ’’ was the grim comment : 
‘* Hello, what’s...?”’ 

The rest of the sentence died on his lips, for he had 
jumped clean out of the car. A moment before he had 
made his ejaculation the large front door of the 
mansion had opened to disclose a number of struggling 
men. 

Without hesitation Carson sprang at the foremost 
and had him by the shoulders. The man made an 
emphatic protest. 

** Confound you, what are you doing ? ”’ 

It was fortunate for the speaker that Carson 
recognised the voice. 

‘‘ Mr. Greyson!” he exclaimed ; “ why, what are 
you doing here? I’m most awfully sorry I didn’t 
recognise you | ”’ 

Now it was David Greyson’s turn to gasp with 
astonishment. 

‘“‘ Peter Carstairs! Why...” 

The boxer became almost stunned with surprise. 
Without waiting for the elderly solicitor to say 
anything more, he rushed forward. A man whose 
wrists were handcuffed together regarded him in 
terror. 
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** What’s the meaning of this? ’’ Peter demanded 
of Greyson. 

“It means a terrible scandal—but I am afraid that 
cannot be avoided,” was the reply ; “‘ to-night I called 
here with a couple of detectives to arrest this man ”’ 
—pointing to Sir Lake Gerrity—‘‘ on very grave 
charges of forgery. I have had my suspicions for some 
time, but this morning such fresh evidence came into 
my possession that I went at once to Scotland Yard 
for a warrant.” 

The boxer seized his arm. 

““ Have you been in the house ? Did you see——? ” 

““Miss Thane ?’’ answered the solicitor with an 
understanding smile; ‘‘ yes, I was just returning to 
ber.” 

‘““ Give me five minutes first !’’ said the boxer and 
sped away, leaving Benny Wade, who had been a 
silent but absorbed spectator of the amazing scene, 
dazed with astonishment. 

Through the big hall Carson went shouting : ‘‘ Sybil! 
Sybil, darling ! ”’ 

Soon he was answered—“ Peter!’’ and then she 
was in his arms, her lips against his while all the 
world seemed to stand still in that moment of 
delirious joy. 

David Greyson, being an understanding man, gave 
the lovers not five but ten minutes. At the end of 
that time he knocked softly on the door. 

‘Miss Thane,”’ he said, walking towards her with 
outstretched hand, ‘“‘ I congratulate you upon success- 
fully emerging through very grave troubles. You will 
never be worried with that man again. You have 
no recollection of signing away the whole of the 
fortune which is to come to you in a few weeks’ 
time—that is to say when you are twenty-one—I 
suppose ? ” 
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‘‘ Signing it away, Mr. Greyson! To whom?” 

‘“‘ To Sir Lake Gerrity.”’ 

“IT certainly did no such thing.” 

The solicitor pulled out a document from his pocket. 

“Is that your signature ? ’’ he asked. 

Both Sybil Thane and her lover looked at the paper 
eagerly. 

‘“ Yes—that is my signature,” replied the girl, ‘‘ but 
how... I donot remember anything about it! But, 
wait....’’ She put a hand up to her throbbing 
forehead. ‘‘I must have signed it when that man 
hypnotised me,’’ she added on a rising note of 
indignation. 

David Greyson pulled his chair a trifle nearer the 
speaker. 

‘You had better tell me all about it,’ he said 
kindly. 

When the recital was finished, the solicitor rose. 

‘“‘I must get back to Town to-night,’ he said; 
“‘ what are you two people going to do? ” 

It was then and only then that the boxer remembered 
that somewhere in the vicinity Benny Wade was 
anxiously waiting to see him again. 

‘“ Miss Thane and I ?”’ he repeated ; “‘ we shall be 
returning to Starleigh. Neither of us could sleep in 
a house belonging to Gerrity. Besides, to-morrow we 
leave for Paris.”’ 

‘Where you meet Kimpster. Let me wish you the 
best of luck. I only wish I could be there.”’ 

‘“‘T would get you a ringside seat, sir.”’ 

Greyson raised his hand. 

‘You really must not tempt me, my boy. I shall 
be too busy seeing to Sir Lake Gerrity’s safe journey 
to gaol to be able to spare the time. But jolly good 
luck, asI say!’’ With that, the man of law who had 
proved such a powerful friend left them. 
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That drive back to Starleigh in the light of the moon ! 
Benny Wade was at the wheel now—and the pace was 
not so rapid as on the arriving journey. ... 


CHAPTER XIX THE FIGHT OF THE CENTURY 


ALL the world had come to Paris. The scene half an 
hour before the fight for the World’s Heavyweight 
Boxing Championship was so memorable that even 
the sensation-sated reporters ceased work to take in 
the wonders. 

Into that huge open-air arena which an army of 
carpenters had erected in the miraculously short period 
of six weeks, 90,000 spectators had already poured. 
Thousands more were still coming in and the confident 
boast of the promoters that no fewer than 120,000 
spectators would watch the fight in comfort seemed 
certain of realisation. 

Inside the Englishman’s dressing-room a significant 
scene was taking place. Benny Wade was talking to 
the M.C. appointed for the fight. 

“You will announce my boy ’’—the pride there 
was in Benny's voice!—‘‘as ‘ Peter Carstairs’ 
instead of ‘ Kid Carson ’,’’ he said. 

‘‘ This is very unusual—to change the name of a 
fighter at the last moment,” the other replied. 

‘That may be,’ retorted the boxing manager, 
“but it’s Mr. Carstairs’ wish, and I was instructed 
to ask you to carry it out.” 

“* Very well—but it’s very unusual,”’ declared again 
this stickler for the orthodox. 
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The decision that the English Champion should go 
into the ring bearing his real name instead of a mere 
boxing cognomen, had been arrived at only ten min- 
utes before. Quite suddenly, and certainly unexpect- 
edly, he had turned to Wade and said: ‘“‘ Benny, I’m 
tired of masquerading under a title that doesn’t belong 
to me—I want to fight this fellow Kimpster under mv 
real name. And you can take that mask away and 
burn it: I’m going into the ring without any melo- 
drama this time! ”’ 

“But what ?”’ started the perplexed trainer, 
when his charge cut him short. 

‘‘ Be a good chap and don’t argue, Benny! Be- 
sides, there’s not any use in you arguing: I’ve made 
up my mind!” 

Carstairs had scarcely spoken the words before one 
of his entourage guarding the door brought him a card. 
On it was printed : 





Lord Laidley. 


The boxer passed the card to Benny Wade. 

“* ‘Will you see him ? ”’ enquired the manager. 

“Yes—why not?” replied Carstairs. ‘‘ Funny, 
I should decide not to wear that mask, isn’t it ? ” 

A minute later that justly-esteemed member of the 
British aristocracy, Lord Laidley, stood before the 
youth whom a few short months before he had 
denounced as a traitor to his class and a disgrace to 
the Sportsman Club. His fine, distinguished face 
portrayed his blank astonishment as he recognised the 
boxer. 

“Carstairs! You! Are you Kid Carson ? ”’ 

Peter would not have been human if he had not 
appreciated the situation. 

‘“‘I have been fighting under the name of ‘ Kid 
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Carson’ up till now, sir,’’ he answered, ‘“‘ but I have 
decided to meet Kimpster in my true colours. I am 
glad to say, sir, that they are clean colours.”’ 

Lord Laidley seemed at a loss fora reply. Then he 
held out his hand. 

‘“‘ If I did you an injustice some time ago, Carstairs, 
I shall never forgive myself. I should like to have a 
talk with you after the fight. In the meantime, I wish 
you most heartily and sincerely the best of good for- 
tune. May the best man win, of course—but let that 
best man be you! ”’ 

“‘ Thank you, sir. J shall do my best to win.”’ 


Ten minutes later, amid a veritable pandemonium of 
noise and excited clamour, Peter Carstairs was in the 
ring. In the opposite corner, the World’s Champion 
lolled negligently on his stool. A master of tactics, 
Kimpster was endeavouring to upset his opponent’s 
nerve by pretending that the contest, which was 
due to start within a few minutes, was merely a 
casual affair which could be settled when and how 
he liked. 

Kimpster was good-looking in a cruel and rather 
sinister fashion. A giant of a man, standing six feet 
three inches in his socks and weighing fourteen and a 
half stone, he had the advantage both in height and 
weight. Moreover, his record showed him to be a 
desperate fighter and a merciless punisher from the 
first gong. Not one of his contests had gone more 
than six rounds. Kimpster had declared his deter- 
mination to win this fight in two. The newspaper- 
critics who favoured his chances, said that he would 
feel his opponent out in the first round and knock him 
cold in the second. It seemed quite simple to the 
Kimpster party. 

The mammoth crowd fidgeted during the pre- 
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liminaries which seemed endless, but sat quivering 
when, clear and challenging, came the sound of the 
smartly-struck gong. 

The fight of the century was about to begin ! 


It is all very well to have a plan, but it is not always 
wise to announce it beforehand. Skilled craftsman 
as he was, Kimpster learned the wisdom of this in the 
first few seconds. 

Almost before he was out of his corner, his foe was 
on him. The tremendous British section of the 
spectators, the men who had watched Peter Carstairs 
in every fight that had led up to this Championship 
bout, knew what a human tornado he was in action, 
but even they were astonished at his risking so much 
in the opening second of the fight. But the power 
which had caused Carstairs to rush impetuously from 
his corner was partly psychological : through watching 
Kimpster’s indolent manner and contemptuous smile, 
the Englishman had been able to read what was 
passing in the other’s mind. 

The Champion was startled—almost fatally startled. 
He had never before experienced an assault of this 
terrifying power—Lenoir’s attempt to rush him off his 
feet had been child’s play compared to this. Almost 
before he fell into ‘‘ guard,’’ the Englishman’s attack, 
combining as it did, speed, ferocity and tremendous 
hitting power, threatened to overwhelm him. 

If Kimpster had not been a born ring-general, if, in 
spite of his bombast, he had not thoroughly merited 
his position, the fight would have been over within 
half a round. 

But, after dodging a tremendous right swing which 
had followed rapidly upon a beautiful left lead that 
caught him flush on the jaw and made him snarl, he 
covered up skilfully. This attack which had been 
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sprung upon him so disconcertingly could not last very 
long : the fellow was bound to make a slip, to present 
an opening. Then 

But, as the round progressed, the attack increased 
rather than lessened in power. A forest of arms seemed 
to be in action against him. Kimpster sought in vain 
for the slip, the opening through which he would be 
able to turn the tide. 

The hubbub was indescribable. Although the bet- 
ting before the men entered the ring had been 5-3 on 
the reigning Champion, there was no doubt as to whom 
the huge bulk of the crowd wished to win. Practically 
all the European section of the spectators were solid 
for the Englishman. Apart altogether from the 
deeply-rooted desire in human nature to substitute 
the new for the old, Kimpster had been so offensive 
in his attitude during the time he was Champion of 
the world that the huge crowd were eager to see him 
deposed. 

And deposed he nearly was when Carstairs, leaping 
away and then jumping into the attack again with a 
quick change of feet, packed everything he had into a 
terrific punch that started almost on the floor of the 
ring and ended... 

For a moment it was thought that the fight was 
actually over, for the crowd had seen Kimpster stagger 
blindly away. Had the blow landed? Only those 
in the ringside seats could tell. They knew that the 
Englishman’s glove had struck the Champion on the 
side of the head. Carstairs had evidently aimed for 
the body, but Kimpster had suddenly crouched. If 
the blow had landed with full force the end was in 
sight ; no man living could receive such a blow and 
remain on his feet. 

‘“‘ Carstairs!’’ rose the bewildering, deafening chant. 

A breath-taking figure in his matchless grace of 
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body, the Englishman leapt again. He was lusting 
for the ‘ kill.”” Then the thing would be over: his 
job would be finished: he could go to Sybil. They 
would start on their honeymoon... . 

‘‘ Back, boy ! ” shrieked a voice which beat upon his 
inner consciousness. Benny Wade! 

Instinctively he started to obey. But, perfectly 
trained as his body was, that sudden halt, coming as it 
did in the middle of an impetuous rush, confused him. 
And, in that moment of hesitation, Kimpster rallied 
himself and flung himself forward. He fancied he had 
seen the opening for which he had been desperately 
longing. 

Quick as thought, Carstairs side-stepped. Tucked 
away in the back of his brain, he knew that 
Wade would not have shouted that word ‘“‘ Back! ”’ 
to him without proper reason. The fight was not 
to be finished so quickly as he had imagined. Very 
well. ... 

Kimpster’s rush, now that he had missed his man, 
sent the Champion crashing against the ropes on the 
far side of the ring. He turned quickly but not quickly 
enough to avoid the right swing which Carstairs, 
keeping close, had aimed at his heart. Grunting, the 
Champion covered up and became wary, although the 
light of battle flamed from his eyes. 

‘“* Finish it, Carstairs ! ”’ 

The crowd could not understand why the Englishman 
had halted when he appeared to have the other at his 
mercy, but their faith in him was renewed now that 
he had his foe in a corner. 

Before the Challenger could get in another blow, the 
gong sounded. 

It had been a dramatic opening round, and the 
English section were jubilant. But in Carstairs’ corner 
Benny Wade looked anxious. 
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** 'You’re doin’ fine, boy,” he said, ‘‘ but don’t use 
up too much of your strength in these opening rounds. 
And—you’ll see—Kimpster won’t be so easy next 
round ; you took him by surprise in the first, and you 
kept at him before he had a chance to recover. Take 
your time next round, Kid—and be as careful as you 
can.”’ 

When Carstairs stood up at the summons of the 
gong, it was difficult for him to remember his trainer’s 
words. All around him was a shrieking multitude 
hysterically yelling his name. The betting had 
changed ; huge sums of money had been wagered during 
the minute’s respite and the odds now were in favour 
of the Challenger. Stimulated by the applause, eager 
to get the business over, it was difficult for Peter to 
restrain his ardent desire to fight this round as he had 
fought the first. Yet, because he knew that Wade 
from outside the ring saw things more clearly, he waited 
this time for Kimpster to come to him. 

The Champion was nothing loath. Kimpster’s 
pride had been deeply stung by the happenings of 
the first round. Not since he had attained the 
highest honours had he been treated with such scant 
courtesy. It was time to alter that. His self-esteem 
demanded it. 

Carstairs himself could not have excelled the panther- 
like speed with which he moved across the ring. Yet, 
calculating his distance with almost magical accuracy, 
Peter, crouching, loosed a lightning-like jab which, 
landing clean on the snarling face, checked the 
Champion momentarily. 

Checked momentarily, yes. But Kimpster had been 
preparing a right-hand smashing swing, and this had 
started on its journey. 

Some instinctive power caused Carstairs to throw up 
his left hand. But the glove could only divert the blow, 
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which crashed against the Englishman’s forehe& 

causing him to rock on his heels. ‘S 
The next moment an agonising cry went up. y 
‘* He’s down! He’s down!” 


CHAPTER XxX VICTORY! 


TREMENDOUS as had been the force behind the 
Champion’s blow, it was not this entirely which had 
caused Peter Carstairs first to stagger and then to 
crash. The real reason was that, in that terrific first 
round, blood—Kimpster’s blood—had flowed freely, 
and in the moment of receiving that blow on his fore- 
head Carstairs’ feet had slipped on the treacherous 
surface. 

As his feet shot out from under him, he could hear the 
agonised cries of his supporters. That nerve-tingling 
cry: ‘“‘He’s down! He’s down!” helped in his 
recovery ; it made him scramble to his hands and knees 
almost immediately. 

“ Take your time! ”’ called a reassuring voice. 

So he waited—as Benny Wade had advised him to 
wait—until the referee had counted ‘‘ Eight.’’ Then, 
with the menacing figure of the Champion glooming 
over him, he leapt into life so quickly that he had flashed 
a blow at Kimpster and was away out of reach before 
the majority in the crowd realised what had happened. 
When it was seen that he was safely on his feet again 
and apparently unhurt save for that ugly stain on the 
forehead where his foe’s glove had rasped the skin so 
that the blood showed, a cheer that reverberated like 
thunder rolled round the mighty enclosure. 
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The sound went like wine to Peter’s head. In that 
moment he forgot, or decided to ignore, Benny Wade’s 
advice. Who was fighting this bout, he or Wade? It 
was because he had lapsed into cautiousness that 
Kimpster had nearly got him a few moments before. 
To the devil with caution. 

For the rest of the round he went after his foe just 
as he had done in the first three minutes. And, what 
was more, he knew himself as a result to be the better 
man. Ofcourse, Kimpster might have something held 
back, some trick or strategy which he was keeping in 
reserve—but he would risk that. What gave him 
encouragement was the fact that by superior ring- 
tactics he had taken the initiative away from Kimpster. 
He had met velocity with even greater speed than he 
had shown in the first round, and had given a dazzling 
exhibition of ringcraft and technique. As the fight 
went on it could be seen that Kimpster became more 
and more puzzled. Either that, or he was a con- 
summately-clever actor. And the Press historians had 
not given him credit for Thespian honours before. 

At the end of this second round Carstairs had a good 
lead on points and Benny Wade’s face had cleared. 

“I’m not going to presume to tell you your business 
any more, Peter,’’ he said. ‘‘ I believe you have the 
measure of this fellow and I’m going to let you figure 
out the thing for yourself. I expect you’d rather do 
that.” 

“‘T came here to beat Kimpster—and I shan’t beat 
him by merely blocking his blows, Benny—I want to 
get some smashes in myself.”’ 

The May afternoon had become unexpectedly close as 
the boxers stood up for the third round. Fora couple 
of days the weather had been perfect—rain would have 
meant a postponement of the match—but now some- 
thing in the nature of a thunderstorm secmed to be 

@ 
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gathering. The air was sultry and became more so 
every minute. 

More than ever Peter felt the desire to get an early 
finish. He sped after his man in the old manner. 
Kimpster backed away—he had grown to fear this 
““novice’’ in spite of himself—but, timing his distance 
admirably, Peter got in a heavy, jolting jab over the 
heart that made the Champion grunt once again. 
Kimpster blanketed the left lead and fell into a 
clinch. This was the first clinch of the fight—Carstairs 
had had no need to adopt this tactic of weakness, and 
Kimpster had been too proud. He was not too proud 
now. Besides, he had an idea.... 

‘“‘ Break! ’’ called the referee. Because Kimpster 
did not answer the summons immediately, he prised the 
men apart. Kimpster staggered away, pretending to 
be spent, but directly the referee was safely out of 
distance he became tigerish—— 

““Oh-h!’”’ roared the crowd. For a left and right 
had hurtled into the Challenger’s body, forcing 
Carstairs to double up. 

Before he could straighten himself, his enemy was on 
him. That little strategy had worked. 

Suddenly it seemed to the Englishman that his head 
was bursting and that all the air in the world had been 
used up. The crowd swayed in fearful anticipation as 
they watched the right glove of the Champion descend 
on Carstairs’ head, whilst the other smashed a vicious 
blow home over the Englishman’s heart. 

Would Carstairs rally ? In a twinkling the whole 
fortune of the fight had changed—the man who had 
seemed to be the inevitable winner now reeled in 
drunken and helpless fashion about the ring ! 

“ Chew him up, Champ! ” 

For practically the first time since the fight began 
the supporters of Kimpster became vociferous. Before, 
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they had shut their rage and mortification behind 
clenched lips ; low mutterings were all they allowed 
themselves. But not now—now that the change of 
fortune had come, they leapt to their feet and flung out 
that hot, passionate cry: ‘“‘ Chew him up, Champ!” 

““ Bong !’’ went the gong. 

“The lucky stiff! I had him cold then!” snarled 
the Champion to his seconds as they fussed him in his 
corner. 

It was the truth. Ifthe bell hadn’t sounded, nothing 
could have saved Carstairs. Another blow, a mere tap 
—and the glory of England’s hope would have departed. 

None visualised this more clearly or more bitterly 
than Carstairs himself. In fact, during the minute’s 
rest he hadn’t the heart to respond to any of Benny 
Wade's sallies. Benny’s own heart was in his boots, 
for the disaster had fallen so suddenly that it was 
difficult to realise the real significance of what had 
happened. 

Slowly Peter rallied. 

How blessed were those great gulps of air which he 
drew into his tortured lungs! And the cool sponge on 
his burning head! 

“Thanks, Benny—don’t worry! He caught me 
unawares. I was waiting for the referee to get 
clear.” 

White to the lips with the heat and the pain he was 
still suffering, the Englishman dashed from his corner 
at the first sound of the gong. Too eager he was now, 
however, as before he had been too scrupulous, and 
Kimpster, evading the rush, smashed a left jab to his 
ribs with a fierce hiss of satisfaction that roused the 
passions of the men in the ringside seats and brought 
them to thcir fect yelling for the knock-out blow. 

Still weak as he was, that blow took heavy toll of 
Peter and he lurched sideways. Instinct made him 
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thrust out his left glove, and this, through Kimpster’s 
eagerness to apply the finishing punch, took the 
Champion clean on the jaw. He staggered and fell 
forward. 

““ Now /”’ roared that monster of a crowd. 

But Carstairs was gasping. That blow in the ribs 
had done damage. So the chance was lost ; and the 
end of those pulsating charges came with both men 
falling into a clinch. 


It was the seventh round. The pace had quickened. 
Under the stimulus of the volleying cheers, both the 
Champion and the Challenger were fighting more 
brilliantly now—were battling with more determination, 
verve and devilry than they had shown even in the 
earlier rounds. Many times it seemed certain that 
Carstairs had worn down the Champion’s resistance— 
once, in the fifth round, an awe-inspiring upper-cut had 
lifted Kimpster clean off his feet—but his opponent 
had managed to rally. The strength of the man was 
amazing, as was his capacity for absorbing punishment. 
This was a battle worthy of the occasion. 

The eighth round opened quietly. Each boxer was 
trying to find the opening which would enable him to 
pierce his enemy’s armour for the last and decisive 
time. Kimpster’s showed the worst punishment, but 
both men’s bodies were bruised and battered; such 
a hammering as this had not been witnessed in any 
heavyweight contest for at least ten years. 

The floor of the ring had become very slippery, and it 
was in making another furious assault upon the 
Champion that Carstairs again lost his balance. Before 
he could recover, Kimpster, pressing forward, got home 
a heavy right. This blow, landing on the side of the 
head, made the Englishman reel violently. 

Again he had that terrible feeling of his head being 
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split open. It was only by a tremendous effort that he 
regained his feet. But Kimpster did not give him time 
to recover ; with tigerish ferocity he smashed a blow at 
his heart which sent Carstairs staggering right across 
the ring. 

The ropes saved him. He clung to them for a 
moment with a desperation that turned his supporters 
sick. 

The expression on Kimpster’s face clearly showed 
that at last he considered he had his foe at his mercy. 
Yet the blow with which he intended to finish the 
hardest battle of his career never landed: Carstairs 
had sufficient energy left to duck it dexterously and fall 
into a clinch. 

It was that clinch which not only saved him, but 
brought him victory. When the referee parted them, 
Kimpster steadied himself: his own strength was 
rapidly ebbing and he wanted to pack every ounce he 
had left into the next blow. Kimpster had an eye for 
the spectacular and he was moreover cruel with the 
cruelty of the slaying animal. 

He drew back his right arm 

It was in that second that Peter Carstairs sprang. 

Before Kimpster could strike his opponent had 
feinted. Up went the Champion’s left arm ; and then, 
as quick as a lightning flash, came the justly celebrated 
left hand of the Englishman. 

It was the cleanest, sweetest knock-out! It was 
merciful and yet deadly. It landed flush on the point 
of Kimpster’s jaw. 

First came an expression of wonder into the boxer’s 
face. Then his legs sank beneath his body, then the 
great body itself crumpled and finally the whole mass 
of him fell to the floor. One uneasy twitch of the giant 
limbs and then nothing remained but the final im- 
pression of the referee standing in the centre of thering, 
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working his arm up and down like a pump-handle 
and calling out numbers. 

At “‘ Ten !’”’ the world erupted and became mad. 

The victor stared bemused at them as they poured 
into the ring. It had been a great fight—and the 
margin of victory had been so small that Peter Carstairs 
could scarcely realise that he had actually won. It 
was only when he left the scene of his triumph on the 
shoulders of his madly-jubilant supporters that the 
conviction swept through him that he was the World’s 
Heavyweight Champion. 


CHAPTER XXI HONOUR TO A SPORTSMAN 


THE Chairman rose, glass in hand. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, his voice ringing clearly 
through the great vaulted room, “‘it is fitting that this 
dinner should be held in the dining-room of the Sports- 
man Club, it is appropriate that, great as is the honour, 
it should have fallen to our privilege to hold this 
meeting within our own walls. For we have met here 
to-night to pay tribute and to give honour to a sports- 
man ’’—(cheers)—‘‘ a sportsman to be honoured by, 
who belongs to us and of whom we are very proud.”’ 
(Cheers.) 

**T touch upon a painful subject now, gentlemen,” 
slowly continued the speaker. ‘‘ Some time ago a 
deplorable scene was witnessed in thisclub. There was 
a most embarrassing situation in the card-room. An 
American visitor loudly declared that someone at his 
poker-table was cheating.’’ Lord Laidley paused as 
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though the searing memory was almost too painful for 
him to pursue the subject. Then, with an obvious 
effort, he went on: ‘“‘ Undoubtedly the cards were 
marked : when they were handed to me I had no choice 
but to declare that someone had meddled with them. 
In justice to the American guest, I had to ask the 
player who had so shamefully betrayed not only his 
own honour, but the honour of this club, to step 
forward. And the man who stepped forward—will 
any of us who were present ever forget our deep 
amazement, our utter astonishment ?—was Mr. Peter 
Carstairs.” 

A hubbub of sound immediately arose, but this 
Lord Laidley quelled with a movement of his uplifted 
hand. 

“TI say utter astonishment, gentlemen, because 
there was not a man amongst us who could believe that 
Carstairs was really guilty. Yet while many of you 
gasped, one—Tommy Birtles, whom we are all glad 
to see with us to-night ’—(A voice: ‘‘ You don’t 
think I was going to miss this, Laidley ? ’’)—“‘ actually 
cried out in protest. But Carstairs persisted that he 
was the culprit. 

‘‘None of us believed him—I am convinced that 
every one of us thought there was some terrible mistake. 
And there was, gentlemen—Peter Carstairs, in what 
some might term a foolish fit of quixotry, had taken 
another person’s crime upon his shoulders. That 
person has since made a full confession to me as well 
as to other responsible parties. The name of that 
young man doesn’t matter; he has suffered for his 
wrong. In any case, he is not uppermost in our 
thoughts to-night. The man who is uppermost in our. 
thoughts and of whom we are all so inordinately proud 
is Peter Carstairs, Heavyweight Champion of the 
World! I ask you to be up-standing with me, gentle- 
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men, and drink to the health of a true English sports- 
man! Carstairs, old fellow,’’ turning to the man who 
sat on his right, “ this is a very proud and happy 
moment for me! ”’ 

Yes, they did the new Champion full honour within 
the hallowed walls of the Sportsman Club that night 
—so much honour that Carstairs, when he found 
himself on his feet doing his best to acknowledge his 
thanks, took heart of grace. 

‘“‘The Chairman has said too many kind things about 
me ”—(‘‘ No! No/’’)—‘ and in any case, I cannot 
forget myself that had it not been for the incident to 
which he has referred, I should not have become a 
boxer, and I should consequently not have met 
Kimpster in the World’s Championship. 

‘‘It is because of that, my friends,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘ that I am emboldened to make a request of 
you to-night.’’ (Cries of “Anything! Anything !’’) 
‘‘ The person who played the fool in this club on that 
occasion was young, inexperienced and very desperate. 
He has confessed his fault and is truly sorry. Gentle- 
men, I ask you, may he not be restored to this company 
of sportsmen? That is the request I would make 
to you.” 

The speaker paused. There was a tense silence. 
Then Lord Laidley rose. 

‘* We will not waste time, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ but 
will put the matter to the vote. There is no need 
to mention names... all those who are in favour of 
the person in question being re-admitted to the 
Sportsman Club please hold up a nand.”’ 

A forest of hands were immediately raised. A 
request from a World’s Boxing Champion is difficult 
to refuse, especially if he is a personal friend. 

‘“‘ Thank you, gentlemen,” said Peter Carstairs and 
sat down. 
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They had made a long journey and now had come 
to the end—the end being this villa set down in a 
garden by the side of the wine-coloured sea. They 
stood in that fragrant air of romance, watching the 
stars shine from out their canopy of mystery. 

‘‘ Sybil! ’”’ said Peter Carstairs, 

She turned to him—this man of hers who was the 
Champion of the World—with a grateful sigh. 

‘““T never thought that life, even with you, Peter, 
could hold so much happiness,”’ she said ; ‘‘ but listen ! 
—you, who have done so much for me in the past, 
shall now learn how I mean to repay you! ” 

‘ Repay me!” he gently scoffed. 

Soft arms stole round his neck. 

‘ Put your face down, Big Man,” she said. 


THE MYSTERY MISSION 


CHAPTER I THE MYSTERY MASK 


ELVIDGE turned to his companion. 

“Who is the fellow wearing that weird mask?” 
he inquired brusquely. 

Philip Harwood shook his head. 

““ Ask me another,” was the reply, accompanied by 
agrin. ‘‘ I have been wondering for the last hour how 
the chap manages to breathe ; but—oh, these women ! 
Whoever the blighter is, he’s intrigued all the women 
here to such an extent that he’s easily the most popular 
man inthe room. You notice who he’s dancing with 
now ?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ replied the man who had started the con- 
versation. Elvidge said the word curtly; Gerry 
Lorymer had promised this particular dance to him ; 
and then, at the last moment, she had rushed up, all of 
a flutter, to apologise and say that she was afraid she 
had made a mistake. ‘The dance had been claimed by 
someone whom she dared not disappoint. Then she 
had hurried away, leaving him to vent his displeasure 
on the nearest person. This happened to be Philip 
Harwood, a particular friend. 

“ And it’s a damned good job I’m a pal of yours, 
old man, or you’d have found yourself reclining on one 
ear on the pavement outside,’’ Harwood had 
commented after listening to a spirited diatribe. 

Elvidge had made suitable apology for his boorish- 
ness, but in his own mind he had had reason enough. 
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Gerry was the only daughter of his Chief, Sir Robert 
Lorymer, who “‘ ran’”’ that very important branch of 
the Home Secret Service known to the few it intimately 
concerned as L.111. Three months before—it was on 
the evening before he started on that very ticklish job 
of work abroad from which, looking back, he knew he 
had been particularly fortunate to escape with all his 
parts intact—he had dined with Gerry @ deux. This 
had been a great honour—but a still greater one was 
paid him in the car coming home. Gerry had not only 
allowed him to hold her hand all the way, but, just 
before the house in Kensington Gore was reached, 
she had done a most amazing thing—placing an arm 
round his neck, she had swiftly drawn his face down 
and kissed him. 

“Take care of yourself while you’re away, old 
man,” she had said, and her voice had held a note 
which made his usually reliable heart missfire badly. 

All through those hectic weeks of adventurous 
action in which, playing a lone hand, he had circum- 
vented the tortuous schemes of his country’s enemies, 
the memory of that unexpected kiss had kept his 
morale high. He promised himself that when he got 
back... 

And now he was back, and Gerry had treated him 
almost likeastranger! The very first dance—a dance 
which had been actually promised him—she had cut. 
Whilst he had been away, risking his life, this other 
fellow with the grotesque mask had evidently been 
setting the pace—and apparently doing it quite 
successfully. 

This masked ball, to which he had been looking 
forward with so much excited anticipation during the 
journey back to England, palled. The beautiful 
ball-room underwent a swift and startling change— 
from a garden of hope it turned into a desert of despair. 
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After the hardships he had so recently experienced, 
the scene, dazzling to the eye and stimulating to the 
senses in its kaleidoscopic appeal, would in the 
ordinary way have been a wonderful welcome home, 
giving ample compensation for the previous three 
months. But now 

‘I’m going to smoke,” he told Harwood. 

“‘ All right—me, too,” chirruped that promising 
young Foreign Office ornament. ‘“‘ Let’s find a quiet 
corner where you shall harrow my childish and 
unsophisticated soul with tales of unbridled terror.”’ 

‘“‘ Shut up, you ass ! ”’ 

Harwood, nonplussed for once, made no reply. 
Words certainly bubbled to his lips, but they remained 
unuttered. He looked curiously at Elvidge instead. 

The Secret Service man was staring fixedly in front 
of him. The dance had stopped, and not six feet away 
from him stood Gerry Lorymer, and the man whose 
peculiar but exceedingly handsome mask had attracted 
so much attention all the evening. The unknown was 
certainly a fine figure of a man. A very observant 
person in spite of the dilatory air which he assumed on 
occasion, Harwood had noticed that this man, who was 
wearing a Charles II. costume, was easily the most 
graceful dancer in the room. In fact, the superb ease 
with which he moved fitted his costume so well that 
he might have stepped out of that picturesque Stuart 
age. Dressed as he was, he did not appear to belong 
to this generation. 

Now, as he stood chatting to Gerry, whose face was 
flushed, he was a sight to rivet the eye—no wonder 
poor old Dave, who was sweet on the Lorymer girl 
himself, Harwood remembered, felt so sick. The 
man’s left hand was touching his waist, as he stood in 
an elegant posture. It was a preposterous hand for 
any male to possess, Harwood decided, being so 
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beautifully shaped that it ought to have belonged toa 
woman. By Jove, this fellow wasn’t a woman, he 
supposed ? That would account for the grace with 
which he danced. Had the same thought struck old 
Dave? Was that why he was staring so? 

“‘Come along! Let’s get out of here!”’ Elvidge 
had turned to him suddenly, his face scowling and his 
mouth rigidly stern. 

The friends found a small smoking-room which was 
deserted, and here they sat down. 

“‘I’d give something to know who that fellow is,” 
commented Elvidge, as he lit a cigarette. 

Harwood smiled mischievously. 

‘“* How do you know itis aman? ’’ heasked. ‘ Did 
you notice his hand? It was about the most mar- 
vellously moulded piece of human flesh I’ve ever 
seen.”’ 

‘Yes, I noticed it,’ replied Elvidge irritably. 
‘“‘ Are you sure you don’t know who the fellow is ? ”’ he 
asked, ignoring the other’s supposition. 

““Can’t remember ever having set eyes on the man 
before in my life,’”’ was the answer. 

“Well, I’m going to find out,” declared Elvidge, 
rising. ‘‘ Sir William Barlyk ought to know—he’s 
given the dance and it’s his house. Wait here.” 

With that the disgruntled lover was off. 

Sir William Barlyk, the multi-millionaire and famous 
philanthropist, whose house contained the best ball- 
room in Mayfair, shook his head when Elvidge put the 
question to him. 

“Tam afraid I don’t know half the people dancing 
here to-night, my dear fellow,’’ he said. ‘‘ My social 
secretary, no doubt, might be able to tell you, but, 
unfortunately, she is in bed with influenza. Hope 
you are enjoying yourself; evenings like these make 
me feel young one moment, and then remind me 
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very forcibly of my being a very old man the next.” 
The speaker turned away with a sigh, and David felt 
he could not trouble Barlyk to answer any further 
questions. 

Back in the small smoking-room, Harwood made the 
Inevitable remark. 

“* Solved the secret ? ”’ 

“No,” grunted Elvidge ; ‘‘ Barlyk did not know the 
bloke, and his social secretary is in bed with ’flu. The 
old boy then got a bit maudlin, and said that it was on 
nights like these that he realised he hadn’t much longer 
to live and that sort of tripe. So I buzzed off.” 

Harwood lit another cigarette. 

“‘ He isn’t a bad old codger, Barlyk. Been a widower 
for heaven knows how many years now, and doesn’t 
appear ever to have had any children. Anyhow, one 
never hears of them. Gives dances and other enter- 
tainments because he likes to see people enjoying 
themselves. Ought to be more like him.”’ 

‘““T hope he’s enjoying to-night more than I am.” 
The comment was bitter, especially considering that 
the man under discussion was his host, but Elvidge 
felt that the whole world was awry at the moment. 

‘Cheer up! ’’ adjured Harwood. ‘‘ In ten minutes’ 
time everyone will unmask, and then your devouring 
curiosity will be satisfied.” 

But when midnight, the unmasking hour, chimed, 
Klvidge made a discovery which increased instead of 
lessened his ill-temper. The man with the Mystery 
Mask could not be seen. What was worse, Gerry 
Lorymer had also vanished. And the girl had gone 
without wishing him good-night ! 

There seemed no doubt but what she had left in 
company with the man whose presence had induced 
in him a feeling not merely of resentment, but of open 
hostility. Was this merely caused by jealousy? 
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Honest with himself, he realised that the greater 
proportion of the animus was due no doubt to this 
cause, but—and this was curious—there was an 
additional reason why he disliked this unknown. 
A second extraordinary fact forced home to him was 
that his hatred for this man, although positive enough, 
was mixed with a certain dread. Why he could not 
say; it was merely intuition, but the feeling was 
certainly there. 

Ten minutes later he left the house. He was 
annoyed for many reasons, but, strange as it seemed, 
his principal impression of grievance now was not 
against Gerry Lorymer, badly as he considered she 
had treated him, but against himself. That he should 
feel afraid of any man was something to cause his 
gorge to rise—but something had emanated from that 
weirdly-masked figure which had given him a sensation 
of—yes, definite fear ! 

Fear of a man with a hand like a woman’s! It was 
absurd. And yet Elvidge, who had been forced to 
risk his life every day—and sometimes every hour— 
for weeks past, took a glance behind him as he stepped 
out into Park Lane. 


A man who is constantly beset by danger develops 
certain senses abnormally. He is like an experienced 
tracker in the jungle. Swiftly, and for a reason which 
probably would not have been apparent to the average 
person, the Secret Service man suddenly turned and 
darted across the road. 

Two men were struggling against the railings of 
Hyde Park. Before Elvidge could reach the opposite 
pavement, the man with his back to him had lifted his 
right hand, plunged a knife in the other’s breast, and 
had then raced away in the direction of Hyde Park 
Corner so quickly that Elvidge knew it would be 
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useless to attempt to follow. It would be better for 
him to see what could be done for the man who had 
been stabbed. 

That the latter was dying he decided after the first 
glance. Blood was welling from a terrible wound in 
the breast. The assassin must have aimed at the 
heart. 

As Elvidge propped him up, the lips of the dying 
man moved. Strange words came faintly from them. 

“ The Killer! The Killer!” 

What was stranger still, the man lifted his hand and 
pointed across the road—to the imposing mansion of 
Sir William Barlyk. 


CHAPTER II THE TERRIBLE UNKNOWN 


SIR ROBERT LORYMER beamed upon his favourite 
“young man.”’ David Elvidge had done well on his 
last Continental trip, and Lorymer liked those he sent 
on dangerous mystery-missions to do well. Frankly, 
he had not much use for them if they didn’t. The 
kindest-hearted man in private life that one could 
wish to meet, he was a zealot at his job, sparing neither 
himself nor those who worked under him. 

‘* Welcome back,”’ he said, shaking hands; and then 
immediately his manner changed. His attitude be- 
came grave and his face severe. 

‘“‘ T’ve got a job for you, Elvidge,”’ he said. 

Because the morning sunlight had done little, if 
anything, to banish the ill-temper of the night before, 
Elvidge grunted. On an ordinary occasion he would 
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not have thought of grunting when his superior made a 
remark, but he was still very much out of sorts with 
his immediate world. 

“You don’t appear to relish the prospect,’’ com- 
mented Lorymer. He spoke like a man who had a 
grievance. Now that he was his official self, his 
attitude was that a young man in the Department 
who demurred at taking on any work, no matter what 
its character might be, could scarcely come under the 
classification of a human being. ‘‘ Let me tell you, 
young man, that it is a very high honour I am paying 
you,” he concluded, and his tone was more than before 
one of aggrievement. 

“Sorry, sir, but you misunderstood,” led Elvidge. 
“I had a twinge of toothache just now.” 

His Chief was instantly conciliated. 

“* My dear fellow, it’s my job to apologise ; you must 
see a dentist—go to my chap, Broadlow, 332, Harley 
Street ; you'll find him a first-rate man—immediately. 
But—h’m—just stop to listen to what I have to say, 
first.”’ 

This time Elvidge smiled instead of groaned. How 
characteristic of the Chief ! 

“‘ There’s a nasty-minded fellow roaming about doing 
a lot of nasty-minded things,’ resumed Lorymer. “‘ I 
want you to find him, David.”’ 

For any of his young men to be addressed by his 
Christian name was a sign of special favour, and 
Elvidge mellowed. He warmed in spite of himself. 
True, this man was the father of the girl who had 
treated him so disgracefully only a few hours before. 
But still he warmed. 

“‘ Perhaps a few more facts would be useful, sir,’’ he 
suggested. After all, tracking down a crook was 
something for which his present mood made him 
feel particularly adapted just then. He felt like 
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cracking any suitable person on the jaw for a very 
small sum. 

‘“‘ This, really, is a police job———” Lorymer started 
to explain. 

In spite of the newly found warmth, Elvidge’s face 
reflected his concern. 

‘“* A police job, sir? We never touch Scotland Yard 
stuff.”” This struck the speaker as approaching the 
limit. To be put on a police job—— 

‘‘T want you to get the situation quite clear in your 
mind, David, so that there shall be no misunderstand- 
ing. No less a person than the P.M.——” 

‘‘ The Prime Minister ? ’’ ejaculated Elvidge. 

‘The Prime Minister,’”’ replied Lorymer. ‘‘ One 
of the victims of this murderous beast, who sends 
notes to Scotland Yard, taunting them with their 
inability to arrest him, was young Timothy Desbury, 
who, as you probably know, is the Premier’s nephew.” 

“A cleverish young medical man, Desbury was 
discovered dead on the Portsmouth Road only last 
week. It was kept out of the papers. Suttiicient 
panic has already been caused in the public mind for 
any of these further horrors to be printed.” 

‘““'You will be fortunate if you are able to keep all 
the details out of the papers, sir. From what I read 
whilst abroad this Killer specialist sends his own 
reports to Fleet Street. Isn’t that so?” 

‘“Yes. Why he didn’t do so in the Desbury case I 
don’t know. But if you go along to Machin of the 
Records you will find all the data you require. Ihope 
it won’t upset you too much—this business is about 
the most nauseating I have ever known. It’s fiendish. 
A devil has become loose. One peculiarity is that all 
his victims have been doctors. Strange, that.... 
There’s something for you to work on, David.” 

Elvidge nodded. 
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“Tf that is all, sir, I’ll cut along to Records,”’ he 
replied. 

, Lorymer held up a hand. 

‘One minute. It is at the special wish of the P.M. 
that we have been brought into this, as I have said. 
Broadley has no wish to belittle the Police, of course, 
as he was most careful to point out when I dined with 
him last night, but he wants this fiend brought to book. 
I said I would put my best man on the job—so there 
you are.”’ 

After nodding his acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment—Lorymer was throwing bouquets about some- 
what lavishly this morning—Elvidge reached the door 
and had his hand on the knob, when the older man 
made a further remark. 

‘“‘ Hope you enjoyed the dance last night, David ? ”’ 

He felt himself growing hot about the temples. 

“Oh, yes, sir—of course.’”” Then he remembered. 

‘“‘There’s something I ought to tell you, sir, I think,” 
he added, walking back towards the big mahogany 
desk at which the Secret Service Chief was sitting. 

‘“‘Something about last night?’’ Lorymer looked 
expectant. 

“Yes, sir.” Without any further preamble, he 
narrated what had happened after he left Sir William 
Barlyk’s Park Lane mansion. 

“‘ What time was this ? ”’ 

“About a quarter past midnight as makes no 
difference.” 

“What made you leave so early ? ”’ 

Elvidge evaded the question. 

“* Oh, I felt I’d had enough.” 

“A quarter of an hour after midnight,’’ mused 
Lorymer. ‘‘ Were there many people about outside ? ”’ 

““ Park Lane wasn’t what you would call deserted. 
The fellow took an enormous risk.” 
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‘** You weren’t able to see his face ? ” 

“No, unfortunately, and he got away too quickly 
for me to follow him. Also, I had half my attention 
on the poor devil he had attacked.”’ 

“Of course,’”’ agreed Lorymer ; ‘“‘ you telephoned 
the Police ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Naturally.” 

‘Well, it’s their province, not ours,’ 
the other. 

‘* There’s one curious fact I’ve forgotten to mention,” 
continued Elvidge ; “‘ just before this man died, he 
pointed towards Sir William Barlyk’s house, and said : 
‘ The Killer—The Killer.’ I don’t suppose it had any 
significance.” 

‘““None at all, I should say,’”’ concurred Lorymer. 
“<The Killer’ was evidently his reference to the 
assassin. No, it’s purely a police job. Don’t think 
anything more about it, David.”’ 

In saying this, Sir Robert Lorymer, usually so 
accurate in his prognostications, was later to be 
proved wrong. But no man is infallible. 


summed up 


3 


Long before he had come to an end of the documents 
which Machin had passed to him, Elvidge, who justi- 
fiably might have described himself as fairly hardened, 
felt nauseated. The only view he could take was that 
this new criminal, the Tcrrible Unknown, was a lunatic. 
It was difficult to find any other logical explanation 
for the doings of such a creature. All killings were 
abhorrent to the average mind, but here was gruesome- 
ness run amok. No fewer than seven men already 
had fallen victims to this monster, and in each case the 
murdered man had been a well-known West End 
surgeon. All seven had been popular and successful. 
And they had all been found dead—murdered— 
mutilated. It was sickening. 
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‘“‘ Beauty, isn’t he ? ’? commented the keeper of the 
Records when David handed back the papers. 

“ He'll be hung one day,” was the grim retort. 

‘“‘ He wants catching first,’ said Machin with a grin. 
It was his perpetual grouse that he should be confined 
to an office job when he wanted to be out and about. 
“* Mark my humble words, Davie, old son, the fellow’s 
a genius. Mad, if you like—but a genius. He'll 
take some finding.”’ 

“No doubt,” was the audible reply. What David 
Elvidge said to himself was something quite different. 
It took the form of a vow. 


CHAPTER III THE NAKED MAN 


ALTHOUGH David had no idea where to make a start, 
this mad horror of modern life into which he had been 
probing obsessed him. The criminal he had been 
instructed to “ get ’’ was a very dreadful being. He 
had a craze for destruction—and such ghastly destruc- 
tion. What could be the meaning behind this fiendish 
butchery ? And why kill only one class? Above 
all, why doctors ? 

Walking up Regent Street, still pondering over the 
many problems the case presented, David suddenly 
stopped and raised his hat. A very charming girl had 
Just got out of a coupé motor-car. It was Gerry 
Lorymer. But what was the matter with her? She 
was pale, there were shadows beneath her eyes, and 
she looked ill. David was willing to bet she had 
slept very little the previous night. 
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At the sight of her, wan and dispirited, so unlike 
the girl he knew—and loved—his heart smote him. 
In his fury the night before he had sworn to be 
cuttingly cool the first time he met the girl, but now 
all he wished was the opportunity to gather her in 
his arms and soothe her trouble away. That she 
had trouble, and that it was of a grave kind, was 
evident. 

“ What luck, seeing you! ’’ he exclaimed. 

The old Gerry—the Gerry he had known a short three 
months before—would have smiled a merry and 
fascinating response to such a greeting. This one 
merely said dispiritedly : ‘‘ Good morning, David! ”’ 

This was about as encouraging as her reception of 
him at Sir William Barlyk’s ball had been, but he 
fought down his temper. 

‘‘ And how’s Charles II this morning ? ”’ he asked. 
He used a tone of banter, but perhaps his impersonation 
of a care-free cove wasn’t as fool-proof as he had 
imagined. Gerry looked up at him sharply, and he 
noticed that in her eyes was fear. 

‘** Charles IT,’’’ she replied in an unsteady voice; 
“whom do you mean ? ” 

““T should have thought you would have known.” 
Now his voice was strong and arresting. ‘I refer to 
the man for whom you cut my dance last night—the 
Unknown who disappeared rather than be seen without 
his mask.”’ 

He was not surprised, but he certainly was annoyed 
to watch her face become so pale that she looked as 
though she was ra to faint. 

“ Gerry - 

“Go away ! "Please go away ! ”’ was her astonishing 
reply. Before he could remonstrate, she had opened 
the door of her car and got inside. 

‘Gerry! I’m sorry - 
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It was as though he hadn’t spoken. She gave no 
sign of having heard. A moment later the Austin 
left the kerb, and was quickly swallowed in the thick 
stream of traffic which makes Regent Street one of 
the busiest thoroughfares in the world. 

‘‘ Well, I’m damned ! ”’ declared David passionately. 
He was beginning to wonder if it had been worth while 
coming home. 


It was two days after this that he received an 
urgent call. The summons was from Sir Robert 
Lorymer. 

He found his Chief more excited than he had ever 
known him. Lorymer, indeed, had _ considerable 
difficulty in keeping himself under entire control. So 
much was immediately evident to Elvidge, who took 
the chair indicated. 

“This is Sir Stephen Bamford,’”’ Lorymer said, 
introducing the well-groomed, professional-looking 
man who sat to the right of the big mahogany desk— 
their interview was taking place in the Secret Service 
Chief’s private room. 

David looked at the other with curiosity. Bamford 
was one of the most famous surgeons in the world. 
His fame was international. Patients travelled from 
the Seven Seas in order to consult him. His nursing- 
home in Park Lane was a palace. 

“Sir Stephen Bamford has something to tell you,”’ 
continued Lorymer. 

The surgeon began to rave. It was evident that he 
had lost all control over himself. Very unprofessional, 
of course, but also very human. 

“* Disgraceful! Abominable! Is a man to have 
no protection in his own country ? I have been to the 
Police, but they didn’t take the interest I consider 
they ought to have done.” 
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‘Tell Mr. Elvidge the story, Sir Stephen,” sug- 
gested Lorymer. 

‘TI don’t know whether I can bring myself to do it 
again,’ declared the famous surgeon. But he did. 
If he hadn’t he probably would have had an attack of 
apoplexy. 

All through Elvidge was very attentive, for this 
was one of the strangest narratives to which even 
he had ever listened. 

‘‘T had gone to Sussex for a week-end,” said 
Bamford. ‘‘I have a place near Lewes. Because I 
intended to get through a good deal of correspondence, 
I took Simister, my private secretary, with me—but 
no one else. 

‘‘ One of my curses is that I cannot sleep. That’s 
curious, remembering I’m a doctor, isn’t it? To try 
to cure this insomnia I often go for long motor drives 
at night. Simister always drives—lI like the fellow ; 
he’s pleasant and efficient. I wish to heaven I knew 
where he was now!” Bamford’s voice had become 
strained. There were beads of sweat on his nose and 
forehead. 

‘““ Keep right on with the story, Bamford,’”’ urged the 
Secret Service Chief. 

“Well, it happened last Friday night—four days 
ago, resumed the other, making a courageous effort 
to regain a grip on himself. ‘‘ I had got down to White 
Friars—that’s my Sussex place—just before dinner. 
Simister and I piled into the work until midnight— 
four and a half solid hours of it—after that I ordered 
the car, for 1 never can sleep a wink in the ordinary 
way the first night out of London. 

‘‘ Simister asked me, as usual, where I would like to 
go, and I said: ‘ Drive to the sea.’ It was dark, with 
no moon, and we had gone half a dozen miles or so 
in the direction of Eastbourne when—it happened.” 
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The speaker blanched at the memory, and fumbled 
with his chin like a man thoroughly distraught. 

“What exactly it was which hit the car I do not 
know,”’ he resumed, after drinking some of the whisky 
Lorymer had placed in a glass by his side. “‘I can 
only guess it must have been a cunningly-contrived 
trap. I saw Simister lurch forward in his seat as the 
car stopped with a violent jerk—and after that I 
remembered nothing until I found myself in a big 
cellar.”’ 

‘“‘ Cellar ! ’’ exclaimed Elvidge. 

“‘ Tf it wasn’t a cellar, it was the nearest approach 
to it I’ve ever seen,’’ replied Bamford irritably. 
“What followed will sound to you too fantastic to 
be true—you'll probably believe I’ve dreamt it. 
But, by God! ’”—with a shudder—“ it was real, right 
enough ! ”’ 

He paused to take another sip out of the glass by 
his side, and then resumed. 

‘““ IT must have been knocked out by those thugs when 
the car crashed in the middle of that road leading over 
the South Downs, for I was undoubtedly unconscious 
at the time I was taken from the car and into the 
cellar.”’ 

‘‘Can you give any idea of what length of time had 
elapsed ? ” 

‘No, I am afraid I cannot.’’ Bamford, who seemed 
anxious to get to the meat of his narrative, continued 
quickly : ‘‘ When I came to I found both my ankles 
and wrists bound. Masked men—I warned you, 
didn’t I, that the story was scarcely credible ?—were 
looking at me.”’ 

‘“ How many ? ” asked Elvidge. 

“* IT saw five—there may have been others, of course. 
At a sign from one of them, I was dragged to my feet. 
The leather strap round my ankles was undone, and I 
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was forced to walk up a couple of dozen steps or so. 
Then I found myself in a remarkable room.” 

“‘ Still underground ? ”’ 

“‘ How am I to tell? ’”’ snapped the surgeon. “I 
want to say that a good deal of money—a tremendous 
amount of money, in fact—must have gone to the 
furnishing of that room. It was distinctly Oriental in 
design and atmosphere. The room had no windows, 
so far as I could see, but there must have been some 
kind of ventilation, for the air smelt sweet and pure.”’ 

‘* The contrast between the air there and the atmos- 
phere in the cellar may have induced you to think so,”’ 
put in Sir Robert Lorymer. 

“IT tell you,’ angrily declared the story-teller, 
*‘ that the air smelt perfectly pure. I ought to know— 
aren’t I an authority on that sort of thing ? ”’ 

“A room of fantasy, evidently,’ commented 
Elvidge. ‘Go on, Sir Stephen, I’m enormously 
interested.” 

‘“‘ The most fantastic part has to come,” replied the 
man he addressed. ‘‘ There was a large box, something 
the shape of a coffin, only much bigger, and made of a 
wonderful old mahogany, placed in the centre of the 
room. It was from this that the Voice came.”’ 

‘“‘ The Voice ? ’’ David had resolved not to interrupt 
again, but the temptation was too strong. 

“* I said you wouldn’t believe me, but I tell you that 
from this box there came a Voice which directed all 
operations. The men were evidently used to it, for 
they obeyed the instructions just as though they could 
see the man himself.”’ 

‘“‘ It was a living person and not merely a gramophone 
record ? ”’ 

“It was not only a living person, but a man.” 
Bamford was emphatic. ‘‘ The top of the box—I was 
about to say coffin—was fastened down, and I couldn’t 
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see anything, but it was a man’s voice I heard right 
enough. Don’t think I’ve made a mistake, because I 
haven’t!’’ The speaker was becoming more and 
more excited. 

Elvidge nodded. 

‘* What sort of instructions did this Voice give ? ”’ 

‘‘ Instructions to torture me! By God, Lorymer,”’ 
the surgeon added, turning to the Secret Service Chief, 
“‘ T’ll spend every penny I possess to bring that devil 
to justice. If you and the Police can’t do it, I'll 
organise a detective system of my own. 

‘* Torture me, I said,’’ he continued, now addressing 
Elvidge. ‘‘ And it wasn’t ordinary torture—it was 
fiendishly clever. After being bound again, I was 
placed on a table, the Voice giving the instructions. 
I was told by the Voice that innumerable daggers would 
pierce every inch of my body unless I signed a cheque 
for twenty thousand pounds 7 

“‘ Good ! ”’ ejaculated Elvidge. 

Bamford rose from his chair, spluttering with rage. 

“You say ‘good,’ you young fool! What the 
devil do you mean ? ”’ 

Sir Robert Lorymer poured some oil. 

“‘ Mr. Elvidge merely meant to convey that at last he 
was beginning to see some daylight in what is a most 
inexplicable series of outrages.”’ 

“That is so,’’ corroborated the younger man. 
“You were kidnapped with the express object of 
obtaining a huge sum of money out of you. It’s 
perfectly clear. Did you sign the cheque ? ”’ 

“What would you have done? I suffered in- 
describable agonies. Imagine the anticipation of 
being pierced by knives all over my body.... At first 
I tried to hold out ; my rage mastered every other 
feeling. But when I felt the steel touching me—well, 
I’m not ashamed to say that I screamed ! ”’ 
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**So they got away with twenty thousand—it was 
a wonder they didn’t make it higher.” 

“‘ They would have done if I hadn’t told them that 
twenty thousand was all I had on deposit at my bank. 
That devil with the Voice was clever ; he kept me until 
the cheque was cleared.” 

“* Were you really hurt, Sir Stephen ? ” 

“I wasn’t hurt at all,’’ declared the surgeon. ‘‘ That 
fiend was grinning at me all the time. He played on 
my nerves. What I thought was a knife cutting the 
flesh—remember I was blindfolded at the time—was 
merely drops of ice-cold water falling on me. Terror 
did the rest.” | 

‘“‘Ingenious,’ David commented. ‘“ The fellow 
must have a strain of the Oriental in him—hence the 
Eastern room. What do you say, Chief ? ”’ 

““No doubt you are right, David,’’ was the reply. 
But there was an enigmatical expression in Lorymer’s 
eyes which Elvidge could not quite understand. 
Was there something more to come? 

*“* What happened then, Sir Stephen ? ” he asked. 

The surgeon choked. 

‘“‘ T was kept a prisoner in that cursed cellar, to which 
I was returned immediately after I had signed the 
cheque ‘ to Bearer,’ and had written a note to the bank 
manager instructing him to pay the sum, large as it 
was, until this morning. I was then—God! when I 
think of it !—blindfolded again, bound and gagged, 
and taken away in a car—my own, it subsequently 
turned out to be—driven a great distance, and then 
stripped of my clothes and left by the roadside— 
naked |”? 

“* Naked ? ”’ 

But Bamford in his wrath was uttering incoherent 
noises. He was unable to make any intelligent reply. 

‘‘ A bizarre touch,” said Lorymer. ‘‘ Fortunately, 
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the catastrophe occurred without any—well, too 
embarrassing consequences. A party of labourers 
passing the borders of Epping Forest discovered Sir 
Stephen when he was almost unconscious from cold 
and exhaustion, and lent him sufficient clothes to 
enable him to return to London in some sort of de- 
cency.” 

‘“‘T should like to ask just one more question, Sir 
Stephen,” remarked Elvidge. ‘‘ What was happening 
to your secretary, Simister, all this time ? ”’ 

The mortified surgeon shook his head. 

*“*T don’t know,” he confessed. ‘‘ Simister must 
have stood by me—he was devoted to my interests— 
but he wasn’t at home when I returned (not that I 
expected him to be, you understand), and nothing 
has been heard of him since. I am afraid ‘ 

The telephone on the desk rang. 

“Yes? ’’ said Sir Robert Lorymer. He listened 
attentively for a time and then replaced the receiver. 
As he faced the others his face was grim and set. 

‘“‘ Simister was found dead near Ringwood in the 
New Forest half an hour ago by an A.A. Scout,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ He had been killed by a revolver shot through 
the heart.”’ 

The surgeon had risen. He muttered incoherently: 
‘“‘Simister, poor chap—murdered—through me—will 
revenge you And, blindly groping, he fell to the 
floor in a dead faint. 

Sir Robert Lorymer looked across at his lieutenant. 

** This gets serious, David,’’ he commented. 








CHAPTER IV A MIDNIGHT MELEE 


VERY quietly, Elvidge raised himself in bed and listen- 
ed. He had a gift of hearing that amounted almost to 
the abnormal ; and when he had become convinced, 
he did two strange things. The first action was to 
creep noiselessly to the bedroom door and unlock it, 
and the second was to wait crouched by the side of the 
bed farthest from the door as an alternative to getting 
between the sheets again. 

Only a man possessed of great patience could have 
remained so still for such a period, but David had a 
determined nature. Eventually he received his re- 
ward. A sound that possibly would have been 
unintelligible to the average person, but which he 
interpreted correctly as being the footsteps of a man 
crecping steathily upstairs, came to him. He smiled 
in the darkness and prepared for action. 

Cautiously the door was opened. A dark shape 
showed itself in the very faint light that stole in 
through the curtained window. 

David watched, mildly fascinated. It was one 
o’clock in the morning. He was somewhat curious 
to learn the object of this mysterious person’s visit. 
Certainly it bordered on the unorthodox, and anything 
of that nature had a distinct appeal for the Secret 
Service man. Without it life would have been very 
dull. 

The art of strategy as Elvidge understood it—he 
had been forced to gain the experience in some tightish 
corners—was to drop on the enemy when the latter 
was momentarily off his guard. He acted on the 
principle now. Creeping forward, he cut off the 
man’s retreat by putting himself between the caller 
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and the door, and then dramatically switched on 
the light. 

A squeal] of fear, and the man sprang to his feet. He 
saw a determined-looking person holding a revolver. 
The sight did nothing to restore his self-confidence. 

‘‘ Looking for me, my friend ? ’’ he was quietly asked. 

The man, who wore a black mask, uttered a second 
squeal. Midnight marauding, it might have struck 
the average observer, was not one of the arts for which 
he had won a diploma at college. 

‘Don’t shoot ! ” he urged hoarsely. 

‘That depends. Put your hands above your head 
and keep them there,’’ came the swift reply. 

When this was done—and the action was quickly 
accomplished—Elvidge sought information. 

‘““ Now, perhaps, you'll be good enough to tell me 
what all this means ? ”’ 

The other perceptibly shivered. 

“‘ Tf you’ll only give me a chance 

“You fool, that is just what I am giving you! 
I’m willing to listen to your explanation, which is 
rather more than the average householder would 
give the average burglar. You ought to know that, 
unless you’re new to the job—which is what I’m 
inclined to think.”’ 

‘Yes,’ conceded the other. ‘ This sort of thing 
isn’t in my line.” 

‘““No more arguing—I’m getting cold,’’ remarked 
Elvidge in a crisper tone. ‘‘ Who sent you here, and 
what had you todo? Knife me whilst I was asleep ? ”’ 

The man shook his head. 

“IT just had to leave a note,”’ he said surprisingly. 

David was not proof against this surprise. 

‘“‘ You just had to leave a note ? ” he repeated. 

“Yes,”’ said the other quickly. ‘‘ It was like this 
—oh, for heaven’s sake, put down that gun ! ” 


9? 
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The speaker was quick—he had to be given credit 
for that. With unbelievable swiftness he crouched, 
and dived for the Secret Service man’s legs. 

Elvidge was no slouch himself ; he managed to ram 
his knee into the man’s mouth as both of them went to 
the floor with a crash that sent a photograph on the 
adjacent chest of drawers tumbling from its perch. 

This slightly damped the other’s ardour—as a matter 
of fact, David subsequently discovered no fewer than 
four dislodged teeth on the carpet—but the caller was 
both desperate and afraid—afraid not so much on 
account of the man with whom he was now struggling, 
but terrorised by the knowledge that he had bungled 
this job. And he had been told what happened to 
those sent by 41m who bungled jobs. 

He fought now with the frenzy of a maddened animal, 
for such, indeed, he had become. But, impressive as 
was his strength, and relentless as were his methods 
(he set considerable store by gouging, for instance) 
he soon discovered that his opponent knew sufficient 
to cover all his tricks and to lead a few trumps himself. 
This, perhaps, was not altogether surprising, seeing 
that Elvidge on several occasions in his life had been 
forced to revert to tooth and claw methods. In the 
present case, he almost tore his assailant’s right arm 
from its socket with a ju-jitsu grip he had learned from 
a retired practitioner in the art living on the edge of 
the dangerous underworld of Barcelona. 

‘“* Now will you be good ? ”’ he enquired, as the man 
lay still. 

Suspecting further treachery, he waited. But still 
the man remained motionless, and, stooping over, 
David discovered that the other had fainted. 

Elvidge went hurriedly through the man’s pockets. 
He had brought a note, he had said. A note from 
whom? The answer came practically instantaneously. 

| 
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He enjoyed the bad will of many men in England, 
but within the past few days a sinister newcomer had 
been added to the list. It would not be surprising 
if The Killer specialist had got word that he had joined 
the trackers, for the man must possess a good intelli- 
gence service of hisown. Bamford would probably be 
watched, for instance. 

He soon found what he sought. The man had told 
the truth after all. There was an envelope, with the 
address typewritten neatly on it: 


David Elvidge, Esq., 
Department L. ITT, 
British Secret Service, 
408, Half Moon Sireet, 
W.1. 


David felt himself gripped by an excitement that set 
his nerves tingling as he ripped the envelope open. 
He read the neatly typewritten lines : 


** DEAR SIR, 

“* I beg to state that you are taking too great an 
enterest in my affairs. This is likely to prove unhealthy 
for you. Iam perfectly serious. Be warned. 

“* Believe me to be, 
** Yours solicitously, 
“THE KILLER.” 


Elvidge softly whistled. So the fight was on. The 
gage which he had thrown down—although he had 
done it with the utmost secrecy, as he mmagined—had 
been picked up and a counter-challenge issued. The 
affair was becoming decidedly interesting. 

This fellow was certainly no ordinary criminal. He 
evidently delighted to flaunt. David suddenly found 
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his train of thought being switched into another 
channel. He recalled the night of the Barlyk ball. 
He could see again—and much too vividly for his 
peace of mind—the murdered man pointing across 
Park Lane and gasping : ‘‘ The Killer !—The Killer ! ”’ 

A wave of horror momentarily shook his nerve. 
Had the man meant to convey that his murderer, who 
gloried in signing himself ‘‘ The Killer,”’ was in Sir 
Barlyk’s house that night ? Was it because of this 
knowledge that he had been slain—presumably by a 
paid assassin of the Killer’s ? 

The idea was disconcerting for many reasons. In 
the first place, it pointed to this terrible criminal 
belonging to a high grade of Society ; although the 
company at Halborough House on the night of the ball 
had been large, it was fairly safe to say that it included 
no questionables. Sir William’s social secretary would 
see to that. Yet now it seemed possible that some 
well-known member of Society was a Hyde in his 
private life. 

A groan broke in upon his musing. 

“* You’ ve—broken—my—arm, you—devil,’’ moaned 
the man on the floor. 

“ Not a bit of it,’’ replied Elvidge ; ‘‘ I merely taught 
you a lesson in decent behaviour—a lesson which you 
wanted pretty badly. Your arm will be. all right 
to-morrow. I suppose you would like a drink ? ” 

The man turned to stare at the speaker. Now that 
his mask was off, he revealed himself as a man of 
thirty or so. A person of vicious habits, if the lines 
in his face were a true index. 

‘‘ What’s the game ?”’ he asked suspiciously. His 
voice was surprisingly cultured. 

‘‘ There’s no game—we’ve had our bit of fun, and 
now you're going to be sensible. There’s some whisky 
over there ; go and help yourself. But no further tricks 
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remember, or I shall get really nasty. I might even 
throw you out of the window.” 

The man, rising awkwardly, shivered. He had had 
sufficient rough-and-tumble pleasantry for the present. 
What he wanted more than anything else in the 
world just at that moment was a drink. And this 
was actually being offered him ! 

But what kind of guy was this chap? Apart from 
his good looks, he seemed just the ordinary type 
of man-about-town—but, by heavens, couldn’t he 
scrap ! 

With two stiff drinks beneath his belt, the midnight 
caller vouchsafed an acknowledgment of gratitude. 

‘You’re a sportsman—lI’ll say that for you,” he 
muttered. 

‘‘That’s all right—you’re welcome to the booze ; 
now perhaps you'll give me a little information in 
return ? ”’ 

The man’s manner changed instantly. 

‘‘T’ve already told you why I came here,” he said 
sullenly. 

David kept his temper. He was willing to humour 
the other—at least, for a while. 

“T know. You brought mea note. I took it from 
your pocket. The gentleman who typed it so beautt- 
fully has a rather curious signature. He calls himself 
* The Killer.” What’s his real name—do you happen 
to know ? ” 

“I don’t.” The other shook his head so decisively 
that Elvidge became convinced he was telling the 
truth. ‘‘ And if I did,” he added, ‘“‘ I wouldn’t tell 
you. I’ll say this much, though; the less anyone 
knows about fim the better. There was a fellow 
who got a knife through the heart the other night 
just because he thought he’d made a mighty fine 
discovery and wanted to start shouting the odds about 
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it. That ought to be enough for you. It is for me, 
anyway.” 

Elvidge pulled out a cigarette case from the pocket 
of the dressing-gown he had put on after the 
finish of the skirmish, and tossed a cigarette to the 
speaker. 

“On the contrary, what you have already said 
makes me more than ever curious. Surely I’m 
entitled to know something about a man—it is a man, 
I suppose ? ”’ 

‘* So I’ve heard,’’ the man admitted, shuddering. 

“Well, as I was saying, surely I’m entitled to 
some sort of information about a man I do not know, 
have never met, but who has letters brought to me in 
this extraordinary way instead of sending them through 
the post ?”’ 

‘‘ I know nothing.”’ The tone was more determined 
than sullen. 

“‘ Do you think the Police could make you talk ? ”’ 

“Send for them if you like—TI shall tell them 
exactly what I’ve told you—I know nothing. And 
that’s the absolute truth.”’ 

‘* Frightened, eh ? ”’ 

Colour splashed into the pallid cheeks. 

‘Frightened ? Oh, dear, no! And wouldn’t you 
be if you’d heard only a quarter of the stories that’s 
come my way?” The speaker gulped and then 
raised a hand. 

“‘ Elvidge, you’ve been a sportsman to me,”’ he said, 
with passionate earnestness. ‘“‘ You've treated me 
white. Let me give you a warning in return—it may 
save your life. No, I’m not kidding—I couldn’t be 
more serious if these were the last words I were going 
to utter. I don’t know what was in that letter I 
had to bring you, but if The Killer tells you to 
keep clear of him, for heaven’s sake do it! lie’sa 
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wolf, a tiger, and a rattlesnake in one—from what 
I’ve heard.”’ 

“‘ Who are you? And how did you get like this ? ”’ 

‘‘My name doesn’t matter. I was at Repington, 
but that is too many years ago now to be remembered. 
But let me warn you once again.” 

‘“* You say you have never met The Killer ? ”’ 

6¢ No.’’ 

‘* Then how do you come to be working for him ? ” 

‘It’s too long astory. I was down and out. Then 
I met a man who himself works for The Killer. Curse 
you, that’s all I’m going to tell,’’ he shouted in a fit of 
hysteria, brought on, plainly enough, by fear. 

‘“* All right. Only one more question, and then you 
shall go.”’ 

‘““You mean that? You aren’t going to call the 
Police ? ”’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

The other smiled in twisted fashion. 

‘‘ But that would be the orthodox thing to do ? ”’ 

Elvidge himself smiled. 

‘“ Accomplishing the orthodox has never really 
appealed to me,” he replied. ‘“‘ The one and only 
remaining question is this: What exactly were your 
instructions for to-night ? ”’ 

“‘I don’t mind telling you that. I was given the 
letter and told to get into your flat and leave the note 
on the pillow, so that you would find it when you 
woke.” 

‘“* How did you get into the house ? ”’ 

‘“‘ That was easy ; I’m a professional cat-burglar.”’ 

David rose and held out his hand. 

“* Here’s wishing you better luck in the future,”’ he 
said ; “‘ and now you can go back to where you came 
from with the full and perfect consciousness that you 
have nothing on your mind ; you’ve done your job.” 
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The other stared. 

**'You’re a cool customer,” he said, a note of 
admiration in his voice. 

“ Well, you see, I always spend my summer holidays 
in Iceland,”’ was the answer ; ‘‘ this is the way out.” 


CHAPTER V SIR ROBERT SEEKS COUNSEL 


WitTH the man gone, David wondered if he had done 
right. Under pressure, the other might have told a 
great deal more. On the other hand, of course, 
he might not have had much else to tell. His story 
of never having met The Killer rang true enough— 
if it was a lie, the fellow was a confoundedly good 
actor. 

Elvidge knew there would be no more sleep for him 
that night. Not because of the recent episode, but for 
an entirely different reason. 

Lighting a pipe, he marshalled the facts he knew into 
some sort of logical sequence. Inevitably his mind 
went back to the night of the Barlyk ball. There 
Gerry Lorymer, giving him the cold shoulder in a 
manner which was as inexplicable as it was annoying, 
had danced with a man whose mask prevented every 
feature except his eyes from being seen. Point number 
one. At the moment when he should have followed the 
example of everyone else in the room, this mysterious 
person whom no one, including his own host, appeared 
to know, disappeared. Was this because he did not 
wish to be recognised ? 

Point number two wasmoresinister. Not fifty yards 
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from the house in which this man had recently been 
dancing a murder had been committed—and com- 
mitted within a few minutes of his having left the place. 
The dying man undoubtedly had pointed to the Barlyk 
mansion. At the time the significance had not been 
apparent, but after the story told by the Public School 
cat-burglar who had just left, the inference was vividly 
clear. His own supposition had been correct, then ; 
the dead man had been murdered because he had 
discovered the identity of The Killer, and, having 
discovered the secret, intended to broadcast it to the 
world. 

Something else was equally plain: The Killer must 
actually have been present at the Barlyk ball. 

The man in the weird mask P 


David allowed his pipe to go out. Gerry had danced 
with this man. What was more, she had given 
considerable evidence that she was fascinated by the 
brute ; that was what had made him see red—to watch 
her gazing at the masked face, as though unable to 
take her eyes away. 

He continued to concentrate on the vital fact— 
there would be time enough later to enquire into how 
this man was able to gain admittance into an exclusive 
dance at one of London’s most famous mansions—the 
only thing that counted now was to learn how much 
Gerry was under the creature’s influence. Recollecting 
the story he had heard that day from Bamford, the 
famous surgeon, he felt like rushing to the Lorymer 
house in Kensington Gore straightaway, for his excited 
imagination conjured up all sorts of possibilities. 
Gerry—and The Killer. ... 

The thought was so maddening that he could no 
longer remain inactive. He had to obtain relief by 
exercise. Dressing quickly, he decided first of all to 
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take a walk round Hyde Park: but then, his anxiety 
concerning Gerry Lorymer overwhelming every other 
feeling, he set out for Kensington Gore. 


“You’re a confounded nuisance, my boy—why in 
the deuce couldn’t you telephone?”’ Roused from 
sleep, Sir Robert Lorymer looked as irate as he no 
doubt felt. 

“What I had to tell you, sir, could not be said over 
the ‘phone,”’ was the reply. 

The gravity of the words arrested the Chief’s atten- 
tion immediately. 

“What’s happened, David ?’’ The tone was curt 
and authoritative. 

“ This.”” Elvidge handed the letter across. 

‘The Killer—Good Lord!’’ was the exclamation. 
“When did it come ? ”’ 

In as few words as possible Elvidge narrated the 
circumstances. When he had come to an end, Lorymer 
frowned. 

“‘ But how could he possibly have known about you 
being put on the job ? ”’ 

David shook his head. 

“T’ll ask you one in turn, sir. How did he know 
that the poor chap who was murdered was going to 
blab ? ”’ 

Lorymer frowned. 

‘But this opens up an amazing situation ; if what 
you believe is correct, The Killer must have been at 
the Barlyk ball the other night.”’ 

‘‘T haven’t much doubt about it, sir. Enquiries 
ought to be made,”’ 

“ T’ll see to that at once. By the way, I should like 
you to dine with me to-night. Are you free? ”’ 

‘I’m always free to dine with my exalted Chief. 
Seven-thirty ? ”’ 
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“ That will do nicely. Just a dinner-jacket.” 
“* Righto, sir.” 


The first person he saw after being ushered in by 
the butler that night was Gerry Lorymer. It hurt him 
to observe how pale she looked. 

“Hallo, David,”’ she said languidly. 

If the tone had indicated merely weariness of the 
body, David would not have cared so much ; Gerry was 
a typical product of the age, belonging to the Merry 
Young Souls and similar fatuous organisations, who 
delighted to turn night into day and generally play the 
giddy goat. There was not much significance attached 
to this ; Gerry was rather harebrained at the moment, 
but she would grow out of her folly, which, he was 
convinced, was entirely innocent. 

He looked at her gravely. 

““'Who’s the robber ? ”’ he asked. 

“Robber, Dave? What nonsense is it you're 
talking ? ”’ 

““Someone’s stolen the roses, Gerry; I left you 
blooming, I come back to find you as pale as a ghost. 
Can I enquire why ? ”’ 

‘Have you the right?” She tossed her shingled 
head of fair rebellious curls imperiously. It seemed 
as though she were determined to quarrel with him. 

But he would have none of that. However provok- 
ing she might become, he would not lose his temper— 
he swore it. 

There was some reason at the back of this amazing 
turn of front, and he had to discover what it was 
before he could condemn. Guessing brought such a 
horror into his mind that he became frightened. No, 
guessing would not do—that way something akin to 
madness lay. 

Instead. 
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** The only right I have, Gerry, old thing, is that we 
were pals before I left town three months ago. And 
isn’t it in the rules that when a pal sees another in 
trouble ee 

“Who said I was in trouble ?”’ she sharply in- 
terrupted. But for all her nervous tensity, it seemed 
to him that a kinder note had crept into her voice, and 
certainly the rigid lines round the beautiful young 
mouth had softened. 

‘“‘T never suggested it, Gerry.’’ He smiled at her. 
“* Please don’t snap my head off.”” Not with one single 
word further would he place himself under the charge 
of reproaching her. If she didn’t care to trust him, he 
would push along. But he hoped she would confide. 

He was disappointed. 

““ Nothing on earth’s the matter with me,” she de- 
clared, whilst her eyes gave the lie to the words. 

“ That’s perfectly O.K., then—only I thought you 
might be sickening for something. It’s an old habit 
of mine to bother about—well, those who happen to 
be my pals. Had it from childhood, and it gets worse 
with the years. Stupid, perhaps! ”’ 

“I wouldn’t call it stupid,” but as an offset to this, 
she darted away. The next minute a gramophone was 
grinding out a record of riotous jazz. One would have 
said that Gerry Lorymer hadn’t a care in the world. 
But David Elvidge, who loved her, had seen that 
haunted look in her eyes, and his heart sickened. 

Dinner could not have been called a cheery meal. 
In fact, it was a mere mockery of a festive board. 
Gloom settled on it like a vulture brooding over 
possible carrion. The simile, as it rose in David's 
mind, was not pretty, he knew, but he thought it 
extremely apt. 

The end came when, scarcely waiting to swallow her 
coffee, Gerry jumped from her chair. 
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“* Apologies, and all that, people,” she exclaimed ; 
** but I have to be off.”’ 

Her father expostulated. 

“You young heathen, where are your manners : 

“ Haven’tany. Didn’t you know, Diddlums, they’re 
no longer fashionable ? ”’ 

** But with David here ° 

Elvidge, feeling he would like to commit all the sins 
in the decalogue, sprang into tke breach. 

** Gerry has a theatre appointment, sir—she told me 
before dinner,”’ he lied. 

Pale cheeks now flamed. Gerry bit her lip. Whether 
she was grateful for the help he had given it was 
impossible to tell. She gave no sign, 

And the next moment she had walked past him, 
head high. Girls were really amazing. 

Over the port, Sir Robert Lorymer spoke his mind. 

*‘ It’s time Gerry got married. I’m worried about 
her,’ hesaid. ‘ I thought before you went away e 
He paused to allow the other to fill in the blanks. 

‘‘T had a glimmering of hope, it’s true, sir,’”’ David 
said, ‘‘ but 1t’s turned out to be the merest moonshine. 
Gerry has about as much use for me now as a Hottentot 
has for bedsocks—and she hasn’t hesitated to show it.” 
He faced his Chief. ‘‘ Cut me out, sir; I shall never 
have any chance, but I’d go through several assorted 
kinds of hell for Gerry, all the same. What is the 
matter with her? She’s been looking rotten for the 
past few days. I taxed her about it, in what I fondly 
considered was a fairly diplomatic way to-night, 
but there was nothing doing. She wouldn’t come 
across.”’ 

Lorymer sighed. 

“‘ That’s just it,” he said; ‘‘ she’s worried about 
something, but what it is I can’t for the life of me find 
out. A nice situation, isn’t it? A man who's sup- 
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posed to possess everyone else’s secrets not to know 
what’s the matter with his own daughter ! ’”’ 

‘You have some idea, sir,’’ suggested Elvidge. 

“I know that she has got in with a pretty rowdy 
set, but I haven’t attached too much importance to 
the fact because—well, all girls seem alike nowadays. 
I may be old-fashioned, but I’ll be dashed if I know 
where the modern miss is going. She wears next to 
nothing, smokes like a man, drinks like a fish, and is 
ready to risk her life without turning a hair. Why, 
only yesterday Gerry asked me quite seriously if there 
was any chance of my taking her on as an unofficial 
member of the department.” 

‘“ Good heavens, sir ! ”’ 

“You can imagine what I said.” 

““ How did Gerry take it ? ”’ 

“ Told me to my face I was an old fogey—or was it 
moth-ball ?—and said she would have to see what she 
could do on her own. Of course, I didn’t take her 
seriously.” 

David leaned towards his host. 

“If I may suggest it, sir, that 1s, perhaps, where 
you made a mistake.”’ 

Lorymer was so startled he allowed the ash from his 
cigar to drop unheeded on to his waistcoat. 

“You don’t think that Gerry would do anything 
ridiculous, surely, David ? What on earth can she 
have in her mind? There is no occasion for her to 
meddle about with anything risky.” 

“‘ Of course not, sir.’’ But when he left the house a 
couple of hours later David was far more troubled than 
he cared to admit even to himself. The discovery 
which he had made, the solution which he believed to 
be correct, was too terrible to be told to the father 
of the girl. 

But that there was some bond between Gerry 
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Lorymer and the creature who called himself The 
Killer he was now convinced. 

That was, no doubt, the reason why The Killer had 
sent that warning for him to keep out of the way. 


CHAP. VI THE GIRL WITH THE PAINTED FACE 


THE next morning, after another study of the papers 
which Machin, of the Records, surrendered with a grin 
that invited murder, David made a few enquiries. 
As a result of these, he rang twice at a door in a certain 
house in a certain street off the Tottenham Court Road 
that night. The time was half an hour after midnight. 

It might have been assumed that no one lived in this 
particular house—unquestionably the district was an 
unsavoury one—so long did Elvidge have to wait 
before he received an answer, but eventually there was 
a grating sound from within as though a bolt and chain 
had been withdrawn, and then the door was cautiously 
opened. A face appeared round the corner. It looked 
suspicious. 

** Penelope for the 3.30,’’ remarked Elvidge. 

“Why the deuce didn’t you try the other door ? ”’ 
was the comment. 

David, whose information did not extend to the 
fact that there was a second entrance, muttered a 
suitable apology. After which he was admitted to 
the One Hundred Night Club. This had had the 
distinction recently of being described in a Sunday 
newspaper as “a den of iniquity.” 

When David reached the fcetid cellar, which was the 
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principal room in the very limited premises, he was 
able to see for himself that the description was not 
inapt. Writers for the Sunday Press in this, as in 
other countries, have been known to err on the side of 
exaggeration, but this particular ‘“‘Special’’ had 
merely stated the plain, blunt truth. The One Hun- 
dred Night Club, managed by ‘‘ Ma’’ Lake, who was 
able to send her sons to exclusive educational centres 
out of the money she amassed, was a disgrace to 
London’s civilisation. It harboured that night the 
very stews—men whom David recognised as the 
cream of scoundrelism were dancing with painted 
women. 

Looking round, he realised that his presence was 
attended by a certain risk. He was showing himself, 
and by a trick, at one of the places where The Killer 
was believed to find recreation in his off-hours. 

Although the majority of his victims had been men, 
he had visited his savagery on at least one girl. David 
had learned this much as the result of his recent 
research work. 

Sipping the indifferent champagne, for which he had 
been charged a scandalously exorbitant price, Elvidge 
recalled the tragedy of Margery Winnerfield as disclosed 
by the facts to be read in Machin’s documents. 

The only daughter of a famous peer, who had made 
tremendous wealth through commerce, she had dis- 
played from a schoolgirl great strength of will. This 
became a disability instead of an asset in later years. 
It was the means of her adopting a mode of life which 
created first gossip and then open scandal. She tried 
many outlets for her driving desire to be unconventional 
—first, a studio at Chelsea, which became the stamping- 
ground of “‘ advanced ’”’ cranks of all descriptions— 
women writers who wrote newspaper articles in which 
they declared they were the dominant sex, and addle- 
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pated freaks of that type. Then she took to flying. 
There was a crash, and after that followed sinister 
rumours—visits to Limehouse’s Chinatown were plainly 
hinted at ; exotic opium parties in a Dover Street flat 
was another source of conversation. 

It was, perhaps, because of this that Margery became 
known as a habituée of London’s most sordid night- 
club. That unspeakable creature, ‘‘ Ma’’ Lake, who 
made a great fortune out of the degradation of human 
souls, was already ready to welcome the daughter of 
Lord Winchdaver. ‘‘Ma’’ specialised in the aris- 
tocracy; she had daughters of her own, and she 
wished them to marry well. 

One day—or night—it was whispered that the 
meteoric career of ‘‘ the Winnerfield girl ’’ had ended. 
She had disappeared—luridly. Suicide was instantly 
suggested. Taking their own life is generally the way 
out for these unbalanced butterflies who fly not only 
into the heart of the sun, but into the black, evil 
patches beyond. 

Yet, when the body was found, the Home Office 
experts declared instantly that suicide must give way 
to murder. No woman, however determined she was 
to quit this life, could possibly have inflicted such 
atrocious injuries to her own person. 

Very soon it was decided that The Killer had claimed 
another victim. 

But why ? 


A voice brought David back to the present. 

“Any objection ?’’ asked the voice, which was 
harsh and cracked. A strong gust of offensively 
strident scent accompanied the words. 

When in such places as the One Hundred—still in 
existence although so many of its kind had been 
closed—one has to be pleasant, even if such nobility 
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of soul goes strongly against the grain. David knew 
this. 

‘* Welcome,” he said to the harridan who desired 
a seat at his table. 

The woman was inclined to be chatty. 

‘“‘What’s your name ?”’ she enquired, pouring herself 
out a glass of her unwilling host’s champagne. 

“ William the Conqueror.”’ 

“‘Funny, aren’t you? Never seen you here before 
—that’s why I asked.”’ 

‘““T’ve been away—to Dartmoor,” replied Elvidge, 
animated—he did not know why—by a perverse sense 
of humour. 

‘“‘ Did you like it there ? ’”’ sniggered the woman. 

“‘ Loved it—except that they make you get up so 
early in the morning.”” He signalled a passing waiter 
and ordered another bottle of the grocery-store cham- 
pagne. ‘‘ Plenty of new faces since I was here last,” 
he said. ‘‘ Tell me about some of them.” 

The woman sniggered again. It seemed her chief 
accomplishment. 

‘“* Ma’ knows how to drag ’em in—trust her! 
There is that girl there—she’s new. Some of these 
fools are already raving about her. Daughter of 
somebody in the Government, I hear. Poor mutt, 
wait until she’s been in a time or two more—her own 
father won’t recognise her then.’’ 

David followed the direction of the sneering eyes. 
A girl whose cheeks were bedaubed with paint had 
just come out of an alcove with a man. 

He continued to stare. 

The girl was Gerry Lorymer. 

He felt his heart racing. Was this the explanation ? 
Had Gerry got into the habit of coming to this pesti- 
lential den? It would have been unbelievable had 
he not the evidence. 


s 
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“You look all blooey—what’s the matter with 
you ? ”’ asked the woman by his side. 

He pulled himself together. He must regain his 
control. Anything he decided to do—and it was 
precious little, he was afraid—could only be done if 
he was completely master of himself. 

He turned to the woman. 

“Funny,” he said ; “‘ I thought at first I knew that 
girl. So she’s been coming here a good deal lately, 
eh ?”’ 

*‘ Interested, aren’t you ? ’’ came the sneer. 

** No,” he drawled. ‘‘ Only we’ve got to talk about 
something. I'll see you again later.’’ 

With that he rose. He had caught Gerry’s cye 
across the crowded dance floor—she had recognised 
him. This meant that he must speak to her. 

Yet she showed no pleasure in the meeting in such a 
bizarre atmosphere ; indeed, anger was her mood. 

** T object to being followed about,” she said. 

** My dear,” he replied quietly, “‘ I came to this hole 
on business ; I hadn’t the slightest idea that you were 
here.” 

If she cared to accept it, here was an opening. But 
the chance was ignored. 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t call me your dear,” she said, 
tapping her foot. 

It was impossible to carry on such a conversation, 
and he gave up the attempt. 

“If you would care for me to see you home, either 
now or later, please let me know,”’ he contented himself 
with saying. 

“I don’t require any assistance from you, or anyone 
like you.” 

He bit his lip to keep back the anger which would 
have wrecked irretrievably any question of further 
friendship. The remark was wholly unworthy of her ; 
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the Gerry he had known three short months before 
would never have made it; she would have been 
incapable of hitting below the belt in this way. Life 
had become unbearable. But what bowled him over 
was the thought that a girl of Gerry Lorymer’s type 
could have changed so completely. 

A man had strolled up, and Gerry was chatting 
to him so animatedly that hysteria was suggested. 
David went back to his table. At any cost he in- 
tended to stay in the club. Gerry’s attitude had 
indicated plainly enough that she wished him gonc, 
but her very presence had made him more than ever 
determined to remain. There was something to be 
learned at this sordid haunt of dissipation. 

He chatted with many people during the next hour 
—he even danced—but all the time his eyes were on 
Gerry Lorymer. Her behaviour was puzzling. Al- 
though she must have loathed this place, she made no 
attempt toleave. Perhaps she was resolved to torment 
him—who could tell? She danced continuously, and 
her laughter might have persuaded any ordinary 
observer that she was enjoying herself. In spite of the 
evidence, Elvidge knew better. 

It was at half-past two when David saw a club 
servant approach the girl and evidently give her a 
message. Instantly he rose. A hurried apology to 
the latest imbiber of his champagne, and he was 
following Gerry out of the cellar. He saw her enter 
the cloak-room and waited outside. 

“‘T don’t want to push myself, Gerry,’’ he said, when 
she appeared, “* but allow me to see you home.” 

“‘T have another appointment.’”’ She spoke breath- 
lessly, and David had the impression that she was 
strung-up to a pitch of tension that was almost un- 
bearable. 

“It is late—I had better come with you.” 
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She rushed past him. 

‘*Oh, leave me alone,’”’ were the words she flung 
back over her shoulder. 

A man bumped into David, apologised, and then 
stood in front of Elvidge, as though straining to see 
someone in front. By the time David had got past 
him the girl had disappeared. 

Yet so quickly did he move himself that by the time 
he reached the pavement he was able to see Gerry 
get into a coupé car. A man in motoring kit was at 
the wheel. He wore goggles—and something else. 
As this man turned to speak to the girl, David noticed 
that beneath the goggles was a mask. 

He started to rush forward. He was going to get 
into that car. He was going to do something else ; 
the mask would be torn off that man’s face and he 
would see what was underneath. 

But someone intervened. The someone proved to 
be the man who had barged into him just previously. 
Stumbling against people appeared to be his speciality ; 
he now cannoned with such force against David that, 
standing awkwardly as he was, Elvidge crashed help- 
lessly to the pavement. By the time he had picked 
himself up the coupé car had vanished. The masked 
driver had got off to a quick start. 

David saw the world through a blood-red mist when 
he got up. 

“TI say, I’m most awfully sorry,” burbled the 
stumbler. 

“You will be in a minute,” prophesied Elvidge. 

He had only to hit once—and there was the butter-in 
stretched fulllength. Everything that David possessed 
went into the blow, and it proved amply sufficient. 

This accomplished, he looked round for a taxi-cab. 
There was not one in sight. There was not even a 
lounger visible. Apart from himself and the man 
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on the ground, the world appeared deserted. Luck 
wasn't with him. 

Scarcely realising the absurdity of it, he began to 
run. It was not until he reached Tottenham Court 
Road that he pulled himself up short—mentally as 
well as physically. What a fool! There wasn’t one 
chance in a million of finding that car, let alone of 
overtaking it ! 

He walked back to his rooms in Half Moon Street, 
feeling as disgruntled as any man on this side of sanity 
could feel. The night had been filled with worrying 
elements. The driver of the coupé car had been the 
same man who had danced with Gerry at the Barlyk ball. 

The Killer ! 


At the corner where Half Moon Street meets Pic- 
cadilly, David felt something scorch his arm. He 
guessed what had happened; he had been followed 
and shot at. Collapsing to the ground, he awaited 
developments. 

A man, wearing a felt hat, the brim of which was 
pulled well down over his face, approached warily. 
Elvidge did not blink an eyelid until the other was 
within striking distance. Then, rising so swiftly that 
the other was powerless, he knocked the other’s revolver 
up with one hand while he lashed out with his right. 
The blow connected ; it landed on the man’s jaw and 
caused him to sway on his feet. 

After that he had little chance. David had much 
to avenge. He had been too deeply humiliated that 
night to feel any mercy. By the time the inevitable 
policeman arrived the other was a wreck. 

The materialisation of the constable was a nuisance. 
Even after he had explained who he was the official 
attitude of the policeman did not change. 

*“‘ This is a matter for us, sir,” he said ; “‘ even if you 
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are in the Secret Service you can’t go about being 
shot at. I’m afraid I shall have to take him along to 
the station—and I must ask you to come along yourself 
to see the sergeant.”’ 

The latter, no doubt, was a good enough man at his 
job, but it was not often that he was given the chance 
to be officious at the expense of a man working for 
another department, and he was determined to make 
the most of it. 

** Do you know this man ? ”’ he asked. 

** Never set eyes on him before in my life.” 

*“ Then why should he attempt to murder you ? ”’ 

David laughed. 

“‘Good Lord, Sergeant, how on earth should I know? 
Perhaps he didn’t like the colour of my eyes.”’ 

“IT must remind you, sir, that this is a very serious 
matter.”’ 

“Don’t I know it? Another six inches and I 
should have been dead. But that doesn’t alter the 
fact that the man is a complete stranger to me.” 

“* And you have no idea, you say, why he should have 
attacked you ? ”’ 

** None whatever.”’ To have told this matter-of-fact 
police-sergeant that he believed the prisoner was an 
agent of that fabulous criminal who called himself 
The Killer, was impossible. For one thing the sergeant 
would not have believed him, whilst for another The 
Killer was his own special and private meat. Captur- 
ing this monster had become a personal matter ; the 
duel between them was private. The stakes were 
too high to permit of any outside interference which 
might cause disastrous bungling to be committed. 

** You will be required to give evidence in court, of 
course,’’ said the sergeant. 

“If I feel that way inclined,” replied Elvidge, 
leaving the policeman staring. 


CHAPTER VII THE CRIMSON CLUE 


Davip started to walk home a second time. His way 
led through Sackville Street, the tailors’ thoroughfare. 
At this hour in the morning it was deserted, but EI- 
vidge watched carefully every doorway as he passed ; 
he did not believe in taking unnecessary chances. 

When he was three-quarters of the way down the 
street, walking on the right-hand side, he suddenly 
stopped. By his feet was a large grating. Resting 
on one bar of this was something white. David, 
stooping, saw that it was a man’s handkerchief—and 
that it was stained with blood. 

After staring at the linen for several seconds, he 
made up his mind. Had The Killer been busy again ? 
—and did this cellar, which stretched dark and 
unfathomable below the grating, contain the result 
of his sinister work ? Whilst he stood considering, 
he heard a groan. 

That decided him. He was going into that cellar. 
A trap might have been prepared for him, but he 
must take the risk. So far The Killer had gained 
what honours had been going ; it was time he did a 
little scoring himself. 

The obvious thing was to try the grating. This, 
to his surprise, yielded. Folding up the handkerchief, 
he pulled the ironwork up, and, without hesitation, 
loosened his grip and dropped down. He guessed 
the height to be about twelve feet, and in this he 
was correct. 

The jar with which he landed made him breathless 
for a moment or so, but then he got busy. Switch- 
ing on a pocket electric torch, he saw that the cellar, 
littered with rubbish of various kinds, was small— 
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the area it covered could not have been more than 
ten square feet. 

Not a yard from where he stood was a man—a 
man in whose chest was a dreadful wound. 


St. Crispin’s Hospital was used to emergencies. 
Its Rugby team had won the Hospital Cup three 
years in succession, and its honours were not confined 
to the football field. But this man, who was bleed- 
ing so rapidly to death, taxed their resources— 
especially when the house physician was informed 
by no less a person than a Chief of the Secret 
Service that the patient must be kept alive suffici- 
ently long to be able to give certain vitally 
important information. 

Sir Robert Lorymer had come himself to the 
hospital after hearing Elvidge’s voice on the telephone. 
Whilst the doctors were working at high pressure, 
David narrated the night’s disclosures, concentrating 
on the discovery of the blood-stained handkerchief. 
Fortunately, he explained, he had been able to get to 
one of the downstairs telephones in the building— 
the instrument had been fixed in a passage—and 
thus summon an ambulance as well as speak to his 
Chief. 

The doctor in charge now approached. 

*‘ He cannot hope to live,’ he said. ‘‘ Besides 
the terrible loss of blood, we have had to contend 
with the resultant shock.” 

““ Can he speak ? ’’ asked Lorymer. 

“* He will be able to answer a few questions, if that 
is what you want—but you must be quick, I warn you. 

“Do you know who he is, by the way ? ”’ 

“No.” 

““He’s William Moult, the famous surgeon of 
Cavendish Square. A very big bug—operated on 
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the Crown Prince of Caronia the other day. Funny 
business. Did you say anything ? ”’ 

“No,” replied Lorymer slowly. ‘I was merely 
thinking.”’ 

When Lorymer and David reached the bedside, 
the patient motioned towards the doctor. 

“TIT want to know the truth,’ he said to the latter 
in a pitiably faint voice, ‘‘ am I going to die ? ”’ 

The medical man hesitated momentarily. 

““T am afraid you are,” he then replied. 

““ Thank heaven,’’ was the strange response ; “‘ he 
won’t be able to get at me now. I am out of his 
clutches.” 

Lorymer leaned forward. 

“Do you mean The Killer ? "’ he asked. 

The man nodded. 

“* Yes—but who are you ? ”’ 

‘*'We are members of the Secret Service, and we 
have sworn to bring this fiend to justice,’’ was the 
stern reply. 

A light came into the man’s eyes. 

** Then I can help you—I know who he is, His 
name is———”’ 

Someone at the other end of the small private 
ward yelled. It was a cry of alarm. 

The group of three round the bedside turned. 

Clearly outlined outside the nearest window was a 
man’s hand. This held a revolver, and the weapon 
was pointed inward. 

‘“* Quick | ’”’ roared Lorymer, and rushed forward. 

But the damage was already done. Although 
there was no sound except the splintering of the 
window glass as the bullet tore through it, the 
man who had been about to make a dramatic 
disclosure with practically his dying breath, fell back 
among the pillows. There was a small wound in 
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the forehead from which blood slowly oozed. He 
was dead. 

“Ten thousand fiends!” cried Lorymer. He tore 
open the window, only to see a figure clambering 
rapidly down a fire-escape. ‘“‘ David 7 

But Elvidge had already left the room. In ten 
minutes’ time he was back, looking crestfallen. 

“There was a car waiting,’”’ he explained. “I 
have the number ; I couldn’t do anything else.”’ 

The Secret Service Chief looked back at the dead 
man. 

Elvidge seized his arm. 

“‘ There is one chance left,’’ he cried ; ‘‘ the man at 
Clarges Square police-station ; we must make him 
talk, even if we have to Third Degree him.”’ 

““T agree,’”’ replied Lorymer ; ‘‘ any scruples would 
be ridiculous in a case like this.”’ 

The police-sergeant’s attitude changed from what 
it had been with David Elvidge. He became almost 
respectful. 

‘“‘ Certainly, Sir Robert,’’ he said ; “‘ you shall see 
the man at once.”’ 

The prisoner listened to the proposition which 
was made to him. 

Then he grinned. 

“If I understand you rightly, the idea is that, in 
return for the information you require I shall be given 
a free passage to Australia—the first part of the 
journey to be made by aeroplane, so that risk to 
myself shall be minimised as far as possible. Am I 
correct ? ”’ 

‘““You haven’t mentioned the alternative—the 
charge of shooting with intent to kill will send you 
to prison for a long term.”’ 

The other nodded. 

Then he put up his hand, as though to hide a yawn. 
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‘“‘IT am afraid I must decline your very kind 
offer,’’ he said. 

Lorymer, stepping forward, took him by the 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Freedom—or seven years ? Which shall it be ? ” 

‘‘ Freedom,” replied the man unsteadily. His 
face looked ghastly, although he was still smiling. 
He sagged in the Chief’s arms. 

A moment later Lorymer turned to Elvidge. 

““Cyanide of potassium,’’ he said briefly; “‘ no 
doubt he was afraid we should get it out of him 
sooner or later and so he played safe. The Killer 
has a sure hold over those who serve him.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII WORDS ON THE WIRE 


WHEN David eventually reached home, dawn had 
long since painted the heavens. He let himself in 
and slumped wearily into a chair. He felt com- 
pletely exhausted. That night had been the most 
amazing in his experience, and with it all what had 
he gained ? Nothing. So fast as one avenue was 
suggested, a hand working in the dark blocked it up. 

Two further deaths had been chalked up against 
The Killer’s account that night—one a foul murder, 
and the other a suicide—but both testified to his 
malignancy. And—here he sat upright, his heart 
pounding out great hammer-strokes—if what he 
believed was correct, it was this same tainted human 
monster with whom Gerry Lorymer had gone off 
driving that night. 
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He rushed to the telephone and rang up the house 
in Kensington Gore. 

“‘ Sorry to disturb you so early, but I should like to 
speak to Miss Lorymer. Tell her it’s Mr. Elvidge.” 

“* Sorry, sir, but Miss Lorymer isn’t at home. She 
went out dancing last night and hasn’t returned. I 
think she had arranged to sleep at a friend’s.”’ 

““ Can you let me have the address ? ”’ 

“‘T am sorry, I cannot, sir. No one knows it.” 

* Thank you.” He rang off. 

This was the finishing stroke. He had no doubt 
but what Gerry, flying like a moth into a candle’s 
flame, was now in the power of The Killer. The 
thought was scarcely tolerable, but it had to be 
faced. Gerry could not, of course, be aware of the 
man’s terrible activities. She must have become 
fascinated by him and had then yielded to the irre- 
sistible influence he exerted. Her conscience had 
troubled her, however ; and so, to cover her confusion 
and possible remorse, she had treated him in that 
off-hand manner. 

And now she was in that devil’s clutches. The 
Killer knew, of course, that Sir Robert and himself 
were endeavouring to track him down, and he had 
counter-attacked by taking the most valuable 
hostage on whom he could lay hands. He had a 
wickedly effective sense of humour. 

What hurt most was not Gerry’s complete change 
of manner—although that was bad enough—but 
her deception. To her father, the very man in whom 
she should have confided, she had told a lie—she 
must have said that she was going to a friend’s house 
to dance and sleep when her real intention was to 
spend the evening at that pest-hole, the One Hundred 
Club, and to go on to 

If only he had some sort of clue. 
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The ringing of the telephone-bell brought him 
angrily out of his chair. Then the thought came 
that possibly it was Sir Robert. Lorymer had 
promised, he remembered, to have the list of those 
who attended the Barlyk ball scrutinised. 

‘* Hallo ? ’’ he enquired quickly. 

Words which sounded faint and indistinct answered. 

*‘ Is that Mr. David Elvidge ? ” 

“Yes. Whoare you?’ Hehad not been able to 
recognise the voice. 

‘‘ Try Lewes.”’ 

“What P ”’ 

This time the words came so clearly that it was 
impossible to mistake them—“ Try Lewes.” 

“* Who are you ? ”’ demanded Elvidge. 

The only answer to this was a click. The speaker 
had rung off. 

‘‘ Curse ! ’’ snapped Elvidge. 

A trick ? Who was the man, and why had he 
been afraid to say who he was? Some sort of 
enlightenment followed quickly on these questions. 

The Public School cat-burglar—the Repington 
man turned crook—had he been the speaker ? There 
was just the chance. The fellow may have been 
grateful for being allowed to get away and have 
taken this means of expressing his thanks. Afraid 
to write because of the possibility of being identified, 
he had used the telephone. That precluded any 
chance of his being recognised. It seemed possible, 
almost probable. 

“Try Lewes.” 

He stopped pacing the room. Lewes! Ofcourse! 
His idea held together. It was near Lewes that 
Bamford had his country house; it was between 
Lewes and Eastbourne that he had been kidnapped. 
The fact that he had been abandoned in Essex and 
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that his secretary’s corpse had been discovered in 
the New Forest signified very little—after the out- 
rages had been committed, the bodies had been taken 
considerable distances in the endeavour to avert 
suspicion—that was perfectly clear. 

He would take the Unknown’s advice. After 
scribbling a note to Sir Robert Lorymer, which he 
instructed his servant to deliver by hand immediately, 
he went round to the garage and made a rapid 
inspection of his two-seater Minerva. When every- 
thing was proved roadworthy, he got into the seat. 


Twilight was giving the South Downs an added 
magical beauty when he approached the quaint old 
Sussex town. Both man and car had changed; he 
had not been able to overlook the fact that that 
telephone message might have come from the enemy 
instead of from a friend, and he had emerged from a 
certain house in the East End an entirely different 
person from the David Elvidge who had entered. 

He now looked the cheap commercial traveller 
he affected to the life. James Martin, the name he 
had adopted, represented a confectionery firm whose 
goods were more notable for cheapness than for 
quality. He had been on the road for upwards of 
twenty years, had Jim Martin, and was too old in 
the tooth not to know a thing or two, let him tell 
you. Jim Martin would back himself to tell a story, 
play a game of snooker-pool, or kiss a barmaid with 
any fellow-commercial between Land’s End and 
Glasgow. 

Quite a lad, was Jim, with his breezy laugh, and 
his flowing auburn moustache, out of which he got 
a great deal of fun. One of his favourite jests was 
to ask a new barmaid: ‘‘I suppose you wonder, 
m’dear, if I sleep with this’ (pointing to moustachc) 
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‘outside or inside the sheets? Well’’ (and here 
he would bend forward) “ I’ll whisper it ’’—and a 
second later a Homeric guffaw would ring through 
the bar. 

David, who had met the veal James Martin in a 
small hotel at Winchester, had studied the man with 
such effect that he felt sure he could give a pretty 
good impersonation of the type. 

He stopped the battered old Morris, and took a 
look behind him just before he drove into the Sussex 
capital. In spite of his anxiety, he had delayed his 
arrival until now, because if the information had been 
a wile of The Killer’s, all the approaches to the town 
would be patrolled. His disguise was a good one, 
he believed, but, with a person of this criminal's 
mentality, the improbable rather than the probable 
was what had to be guarded against. 

The drive across the Downs had been one over 
which to linger. Always beautiful, now that the 
mellowing hand of autumn was being placed upon 
this fair and wonderful land, Nature had seemed 
more than ever prodigal. Many times he had been 
forced to hold his breath for fear that the mirage- 
like magic of the scene might vanish like the shadowy 
fabric of a dream. 

A few minutes later he drove into the garage 
attached to the Queen’s Head, an old-fashioned 
hostelry which the policeman on point-duty in the 
High Street had confirmed was a recognised house 
for commercials. 


CHAPTER IX THE LAST OF THE HORRIERS 


THERE is no more cheery sight than an old-fashioned 
English inn’s comfort on an autumn evening. Walk- 
ing into the lounge of the Queen’s Head on this 
particular night would have cured a misanthrope of 
his misery. A wood fire blazed on an immense hearth 
that was hundreds of years old ; polished mahogany, 
shining brass and gleaming copper composed a sym- 
phony of colour delighting the eye—and, rounding it 
all off, was an apple-cheeked, ample-girthed elderly 
barman, a spotless white apron encircling his happy 
rotundity, and a welcoming smile upon his ruddy 
Sussex face. 

“Good evening, sir,’’ he said to Elvidge, as the 
latter, having eaten a good dinner, strolled in to hear 
the gossip of the place. He had picked up many 
valuable pieces of information before this in the 
drinking-rooms of inns. 

There was a lull in the talk for some minutes after 
he had sat down at a corner seat near the roaring 
fire, but soon the topic which evidently had been 
previously under discussion was resumed. 

“T tell you,” asseverated an elderly man with 
leggings, and a nut-cracker face, “‘ ’e’s queer—that’s 
what ’e is—queer.’”’ He raised his pint pewter pot 
and swirled its contents round and round. 

“Then he ought to see a doctor, Joe,’’ came the 
answer, and there was a gale of laughter. 

The first speaker remained unperturbed. 

“"E don’t like doctors—I know that for a fact. 
The only one he could abide was Dr. Belcroft, an’ 
’e’s been dead for a couple of years—and Dr. Belcroft 
was never one to talk.” 
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*‘ That’s right, Joe,’’ corroborated the barman. 
*‘ If he’d been one to talk he’d never have gone up 
to the old castle.”’ 

A round-eyed man who was sipping a whisky- 
and-soda broke in. 

““‘Why hasn’t any other doctor seen him ?’’ he 
asked. 

Nut-cracker Face took a deep drink out of his 

ot. 

“‘ There’s a reason,” he replied, ‘“‘ but what it is 
I ain’t prepared to tell. Only I knows it’s correct.”’ 

““ That sounds very mysterious,’’ was the comment. 

“It ain’t nearly so mysterious as the truth.” 
This cryptic answer was apparently so much in 
accordance with the views of the majority in the 
room that there was a general wagging of heads. 

Elvidge, apparently absorbed in the smoking of a 
cheap cigar—the band of which he had not removed 
—was listening eagerly toevery word. Hekept silent 
himself. This subject under discussion, mysterious 
and bizarre as it sounded, was evidently of intense 
local interest. For an outsider like himself to have 
cut in with a question would have been the means in 
all probability of the speakers closing up. This was 
their own topic, and they might resent sharing it 
with a stranger. 

** Don’t you think Dr. Belcroft passed on what he 
knew to his successor ? ’? now asked the whisky-and- 
soda. 

““*Twas too terrible ’’—here the man with the 
nut-cracker face glanced fearfully round the room— 
“* to be passed on, Mr. Biles. You can take that from 
me.”’ 

*‘ I hear there’s someone still living in the castle,’ 
stated the elderly man whose inquisitiveness David 
was inclined to bless. 
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“‘ Part of it,’’ corrected the holder of the pint pot ; 
“part of it. Well, good night, all,’’ he continued, 
draining the last of the beer and sighing as though 
reluctant to put the pot down. 

The departure of the fount of information was the 
signal for the party to break up. One by one the 
locals drifted out of the cosy lounge, their places being 
taken by the three commercial travellers who were 
staying at the Queen’s Head. 

These suggested that Mr. Martin should join them 
In a rubber of bridge, but the confectionery repre- 
sentative excused himself on the ground that he had 
some private letters to write. He left the room 
almost immediately. 


Dr. Charles Grieve shook his head. 

‘‘I am not inclined to discuss the matter,’ he 
replied. 

His caller was insistent. 

“IT am afraid you must, doctor—if you will excuse 
me putting it like that. I have shown you my 
credentials—and these terrible murders must be 
stopped. Of course, what you tell me will be treated 
in entire confidence, so far as is possible. In any 
case you have a duty to perform.” 

“You place me in a most embarrassing position, 
Mr. Elvidge.”’ 

‘“* T realise that—but I have no alternative.”’ 

The medical man, who had succeeded to the most 
important practice in the town two years previously, 
began to pace the floor of his consulting-room. 

“In spite of your credentials, in spite even of the 
fact that you represent the law in this country, I do 
not feel justified in doing what you wish unless i. 

** Yes ? ”’ asked the Secret Service man sternly. 

** Unless the clergyman who shares this knowledge 
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with me also shares the responsibility of divulging 
it.”’ 

‘“‘T suggest you ask him to come here, then,” said 
Elvidge. ‘‘ Ina matter like this, I suppose, I scarcely 
need tell you that time is important. It is possible 
that while we are pursuing this argument another 
crime is being committed.”’ 

“Very well. I will telephone.’’ Still precise, but 
evidently affected by the other’s words, the doctor 
picked up the receiver. 

A quarter of an hour later an elderly clergyman 
entered the room. He was introduced to David as 
the Rev. Herbert Hillyard. He looked at Elvidge 
with mingled curiosity and misgiving. 

‘‘ This is Mr. David Elvidge, who is a member of 
the Secret Service,’ explained the doctor. ‘‘ He has 
come to Lewes on an important investigation, and 
the matter is such that he is disguised.”’ 

A smile spread over the aristocratic features of the 
Rev. Herbert. 

‘* A melodrama in real life,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ We 
are unused to such sensational happenings in this 
quiet part of the world, Mr. Elvidge.”’ 

“* Nevertheless,’”’ was the reply, which thoroughly 
startled him, “‘it is in this quiet part of the world 
that the final scene in a terrible tragedy will be 
enacted, unless I am very much mistaken.”’ 

‘* Indeed.”’ 

Elvidge nodded. 

Then he told of what he had overheard in the 
lounge of the Queen’s Head that evening. 

““ Although some of the talk was rather obscure and 
fragmentary,” he said, “‘ I heard sufficient to convince 
me that there is some mystery attached to a person 
living in part of the old castle.” 

“* Horrier Castle ? ’’ asked the clergyman. 
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‘TI understand that is the name.—I mean the 
one which stands a couple of miles out of the 
town.” 

‘** Horrier Castle,”’ said the doctor. ‘“‘ The position 
is this,’’ he added, turning to the Reverend Hillyard: 
** I refused to tell Mr. Elvidge what I know of the— 
well, present occupant of Horrier Castle, on my own 
initiative. There is only one other living person 
available in Lewes who possesses this knowledge, as 
far as I am aware, and that person is yourself. I 
want you to share the responsibility of passing on 
this information to Mr. Elvidge—if, that is, we do 
decide to tell him.”’ 

‘‘T must insist upon you telling me,” said Elvidge. 
“It is vitally important.” 

The Rev. Herbert Hillyard had become perturbed. 
His face looked white and drawn. 

‘‘ I must first hear your reason for coming to Lewes 
and why you should desire this ’’"—he paused before 
adding the finishing word—“ information.”’ 

The Secret Service man looked the speaker in the 
face. 

‘“‘I have formed the opinion that the criminal 
known as The Killer, who has terrorised the South of 
England during the past two months, belongs to 
this part of the country, that possibly he lives near 
Lewes, and that equally possibly he is the present 
occupant of part of Horrier Castle, about whom, 
according to the local gossip, there is some deep 
mystery.”’ 

‘“'Why have you come to such conclusions ? ” 
enquired the clergyman in a trembling voice. 

Elvidge narrated the experience of Sir Stephen 
Bamford, the famous West End surgeon. 

When he had concluded, the two listeners looked 
at each other. 
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‘** I think I had better tell this gentleman what we 
know,” said the Rev. Herbert Hillyard. 

‘“‘ T agree,’ confirmed the doctor. 

Elvidge settled himself to listen. 


“‘ Horrier Castle,” said the Rev. Hillyard, ‘‘ dates 
back to the time of the Norman Conquest. Philip 
de Horrier, a famous soldier under William the 
Conqueror, built it. Placed in command of this part 
of England, this powerful nobleman fortified the 
building until it became what must have been one of 
the finest and strongest castles in the kingdom. In 
those days it had two keeps, one eastern and the 
other western—a feature which no other castle in 
the country is known to have possessed. 

“The descendants of this once mighty family 
lived continuously at the castle until the beginning 
of the last century. Through one cause and another 
—chiefly poverty—the castle then fell into disuse 
and became largely aruin. One of the family, whose 
name was now plain Horrier, the ‘ de’ having been 
dropped, went to America. Here he married a very 
rich woman. They had one daughter, Althea, who 
inherited a fortune of over a million pounds when 
both her parents died in a fire. 

‘‘ England, her father’s home, had always attracted 
this girl. For some reason which he never disclosed 
her father had been averse to returning to this 
country, but when she became her own mistress she 
crossed the Atlantic with one purpose—first, to restore, 
and then to live in the castle which had been in her 
father’s possession for so many years. This she did. 
She marrie 

‘‘ What was her husband’s name ? ”’ asked Elvidge 
sharply. 

** Must I tell you that ? ” 
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**T have no alternative.” 

“He is now known as Sir William Barlyk,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ Yes, this girl, who was the last of her 
race, married a man bearing even then an honoured 
and respected name. The stars seemed set in 
fortunate courses for her. But, alas, she died in 
childbirth. That was thirty years ago.” 

** Did the child live ? ”’ 

Once again the narrator looked across at the doctor 
as though seeking guidance. The medical man helped 
him out. 

** Shall I tell the rest, sir ? ’’ he asked. 

The clergyman, who had shown signs of being 
deeply distressed, nodded. 

““It was my predecessor, the late Dr. Belcroft, 
whose practice I took over, who told me the truth,” 
said Grieve. ‘‘ Naturally, it was in the strictest 
confidence, and, in the ordinary circumstance, no 
word would ever have been uttered by me.” He 
spoke slowly and earnestly for a further few minutes, 
and then Elvidge put a final question : 

** Were the Horriers noted for the beauty of their 
hands ? ’”’ he said. 

“'Yes,”’ replied the clergyman ; “‘ I assisted at the 
wedding of that unfortunate girl-wife, Althea Horrier, 
and I noticed at the time how beautifully shaped 
were her hands.”’ 

““ Gentlemen,’ said the Secret Service man, rising, 
*“‘I am tremendously indebted to you. How much 
thanks the rest of the country will owe you to-night 
may prove.” 

The first person he met upon entering the Queen’s 
Head was the landlord. 

** There’s been a telephone call for you, Mr. Martin,” 
he said. 

“* Oh,” replied the bogus commercial traveller with 
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affected indifference. ‘“‘ Worrying me about a change 
in prices, I dare say.”’ 

‘‘ Maybe,’’ remarked the other. ‘“‘ The gentleman 
seemed rare put out when I said you weren’t in, 
and then said that you had to ring up this number 
—most particular, he was, that I should write it 
down.”’ 

One glance at the number, and David knew that 
something fresh must have happened at the London 
end. 

He scarcely recognised Sir Robert Lorymer’s voice 
when he got the connection. 

‘That you, David ? ’’ Lorymer began agitatedly. 

*“ Martin speaking this end,’’ Elvidge reminded 
him. 

There was an incoherent sound, and then the voice 
speaking from London sounded calmer. 

“* Gerry has not returned home, Mr. Martin.”’ 

*“T’ll look into that matter straightaway, sir,” 
promised the fictitious commercial traveller. ‘‘ Oh, 
by the way, sir’’—sinking his voice—‘ I want you 
to see Sir William Barlyk at once. The person we 
have been discussing recently happens to be his 
son.”’ 

** That’s incredible,’’ came the comment. 

“It happens to be true, all the same. Barlyk 
had better be kept under observation.” 

Then came a thunderbolt. 

** Barlyk’s butler reported to Scotland Yard this 
afternoon that Sir William disappeared two days ago, 
and has not been seen since.”’ 

“‘T rather fancy I shall be seeing him to-night,” 
said Elvidge. 

“* Where ? ’’ exclaimed hisimpatient chief. ‘‘ What 
on earth are you talking about ? ”’ 

FE lvidge raised his tone. 
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‘‘ Thank you for ringing me up, sir,” he said, in a 
voice that any eavesdropper could have heard. “I'll 
be looking into the matter of the new prices straight- 
away.’ With that he replaced the receiver. 


CHAPTER X THE LIGHTED WINDOW 


THIS gaunt, sprawling pile of masonry, looming darkly 
against the night-sky, was a sight to enchain the eye. 
Had he come upon any ordinary mission Elvidge 
would have been impressed. As it was, he stopped 
involuntarily, staring upwards. 

But this castle-home, where so much illustrious 
history had been written, which in generations gone 
had been one of the landmarks of Southern England, 
had now become—unless his intuition was totally at 
fault—the lair of a foul beast. And he was going 
that night to see if that beast could not be snared. 

He had moved like a shadow, expecting to be 
challenged at every step, but nothing had happened. 
He had the world to himself, it seemed, on this night 
so ghostly quiet, which yet was peopled by horrors 
too vile to be contemplated. 

If he had not been told, he would scarcely have 
believed that anyone lived in this shambling ruin. 
Not a light showed. MHorrier Castle might have 
stood for a reminder of the greatness which time had 
crumbled into decay. 

But there was someone in the place, and he was 
going to find him. The Killer had to tell what had 
become of Gerry Lorymer. 
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He was in now what must have been the court- 
yard of the old castle. A man expecting any trouble 
would have placed a couple of guards at this point, 
but the place had the desolation of a graveyard. 
The scene of stillness was uncanny. 

Watching, David suddenly felt that he himself 
was being watched—from somewhere on the right 
a light glowed momentarily and then quickly 
vanished. 

He had been standing by a ruined wall, but now 
he stepped forward. This wing on the right must be 
the occupied part of the castle. 

There was no door visible, but barely a dozen feet 
above him was a window—and it was open. 

Elvidge hesitated momentarily. His indecision 
was not caused by fear. He recalled that he was 
alone—and that only a fool would have attempted this 
task single-handed. Once he had the information, 
he should have waited. Lorymer would have sent 
him sufficient help for the purpose, if only he had 
waited. 

But with Gerry in that devil’s power, how could 
he wait? Already, because of caution, he had 
wasted the better part of a day. To-night it must 
be. Now. 

The next moment he was climbing swiftly up the 
side of the wall. The stones of which this was made 
allowed sufficient foothold, and within a couple of 
minutes he was abreast of the window. This was so 
narrow that he could only hope to enter it sideways, 
but the task was accomplished at last, and, scram- 
bling to his feet, he surveyed the room. 

It was entirely commonplace, and apparently 
belonged to a servant. The light from his electric 
torch showed a narrow bed, a chair, a small 
dressing-table, and a hanging cupboard. It was so 
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ludicrously respectable and ordinary that he could 
have laughed. 

Yet the sight of these homely articles proved one 
fact—that he had pitched on the right section of the 
castle. This was evidently the occupied portion. 
But had that light been placed in the window for a 
definite purpose ? Had it been used merely as a 
lure ? 

He was facing the door at the time, his right hand 
holding his revolver tightly, yet 1t was not from this 
direction that the danger came. Suddenly, and 
without the least warning, the floor slipped from 
beneath his feet. He fell—and kept on falling 





The voice, which ever since she had heard it first, 
had fascinated even whilst it repelled her, now 
continued : 

‘* So the daughter takes after her father—and is a 
spy ?”’ it said. 

She tried to keep her own voice steady, and almost 
succeeded. 

“TI. am proud of being a spy, as you call it,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Margery Winnerfield was my 
dearest friend. She had a terrible death. I 
swore to find out who was her murderer—and ” 
—looking the masked man straight in the eyes, 
which now gleamed so evilly—‘‘I think I have 
done so.”’ 

‘“'Why be so modest ? ”’ mocked the first speaker. 
*“ You have shown resource and courage which would 
have done credit to any member of your distinguished 
father’s department. It will be a comfort to Sir 
Robert to know this, I feel sure.”’ 

She endeavoured to keep herself resolute. 

‘“* Do you deny being the cause of Margery Winner- 
field’s death ? ’’ she demanded. 
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“Why should I deny it when, as you say, you 
already know it to be the truth ? ”’ 

“You fiend! Why don’t you take off that beastly 
mask, so that I can see what you are really like ? ”’ 

A laugh greeted the request. It was a laugh not 
of humour, but of bitter savagery. 

‘* Pardon me,”’ he said as a knock sounded on the 
door. 

The speaker went to the door, opened it, and 
listened to someone who was outside. After a short 
while he turned. 

“IT regret I must leave you for a moment,’ he 
said. ‘‘ A friend of yours, Mr. David Elvidge, has 
called, and has asked to see me. I must fulfil my 
duties as a host.” 

Bowing, he left her. 

Directly the door was closed, Gerry ran toit. But 
any hope she might have had was quickly dispelled 
—there was no way out for her through that door. 
It was locked. 

Thoughts raced so quickly that her brain was ina 
whirl. David here! So he had got on the track— 
as she always knew he would. What a fool—what 
an utterly irresponsible fool she had been! She had 
vowed to avenge Margery Winnerfield’s death per- 
sonally—by herself. When the circumstances were 
considered, the action she had taken was foolhardy 
to the point of recklessness. She realised this—but 
how could she hope to explain so that anyone but 
herself would understand ? 

The one fact which was paramount in her con- 
sciousness was that the vow she had made blotted 
out everything else for the time being. In order 
to be able to ful&l it she had allowed herself to forget 
her duty to her father and her love for the man she 
admired more than anyone else in the world. It 
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was so terribly difficult to explain, but she did not 
want David butting in—this was a personal matter 
between her and The Killer, and it had to be settled 
by her alone. Besides, there was the danger to her 
lover. Even at the risk of becoming estranged from 
him—how unbalanced this argument would sound to 
anyone else |—she had to keep David out of the affair. 
So she reasoned with herself. 

What had brought David into it ? Had her father 
deputed the job of finding The Killer to him? She 
had questioned her father, but he had said he could 
not possibly discuss the subject—it was far too 
horrible. 

A spasm of dismay shook her. What would her 
father say if he knew that she had wilfully disobeyed 
him ? And then a worse thought came. He would 
not know until 

She wanted to scream. She was trapped. The 
locked door proved that. The Killer intended she 
should share the same fate as the friend she had sworn 
to avenge. 

How absurdly confident resolution had made her! 
After that first clue—the whisper which had come 
to her that poor old Margery had gone for a motor 
drive with a man who, for some fantastic reason, 
wore a mask, she had never stopped to consider any 
danger to herself. She had joined the One Hundred 
Club and let it be known in that disgusting rendezvous 
that she was prepared to be just as game a sport as 
Margery Winnerfield. At the Barlyk ball she had 
shamelessly made up to the dancer whom the same 
informant had said was the masked man with whom 
Margery had gone driving. She had let him see 
that she was ready to become clay in his hands 
—and since then had done nothing to destroy that 
first illusion. 
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And now—this! She had thought to set a trap, 
but had fallen into one herself. It was impossible 
to believe that The Killer would ever allow her to leave 
this place, to which she had gone so willingly with 
him, alive. 

And David? Was he trapped, also? It seemed 
so. Otherwise The Killer would not have spoken so 
confidently. 

She sank back into her seat with a moaning cry. 


CHAPTER XI THE BEAST AT HOME 


SIR ROBERT LORYMER, complete as was his faith in 
David Elvidge, had not been satisfied with that 
telephone message. Elvidge had been purposely 
mysterious—or so it seemed to him. Why couldn't 
he have answered straightforward questions in a 
straightforward way instead of meandering round 
the point in the manner he had done? It was 
extremely exasperating. Even when he had told 
him that Gerry had not returned home, Elvidge had 
talked some nonsense about attending toit right away. 
What the devil had he meant, and how could he 
possibly attend to it from some obscure Sussex 
hotel ? 

His sense of annoyance increasing, the Chief of 
L. III turned to the note which had been paeneee 
round to him that morning. 


‘‘DEAR CHIEF, 
‘* I am going down to Lewes this morning to have 
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a look round. Shall be staying at the Queen's Head in 


the name of James Martin, a commercial traveller. 
Ds" 


A second reading of the message brought a calmer 
feeling. David had obeyed a ‘ hunch,” and had 
started out on the track of The Killer. He had not 
said so, but it was perfectly clear, now he came to 
think about it. Lewes...of course! That was 
where Bamford had his country house. And he had 
gone there disguised ; that would account for his 
reticence in telephoning. 

The cigar which Lorymer had been smoking was 
allowed to go out. Elvidge’s remark about “ looking 
into that matter straightaway ’’ could only mean one 
thing—that he believed Gerry for some reason which 
he had not explained had fallen into the hands of The 
Killer, and that he was going immediately to set about 
trying to rescue her. 

But, hang the fellow, why hadn’t he been more 
explicit ? How had he got to know that Gerry 
The Secret Service Chief pulled himself up short ; 
he simply daren’t think about that too much; he 
would be driven mad. Gerry at the mercy of that 
arch-fiend!... 

But he had to face the situation. Elvidge was 
rarely at fault. He had absolute faith in his judg- 
ment. And striking at him in this way was typical 
of a criminal who had shown himself completely 
ruthless. 

He flung the half-consumed cigar into the fire and 
went to the telephone. A few quick messages, and 
he had made what preparations he decided were 
necessary. Then he rang the bell. 

To the servant who appeared he said : 

** Pattison, I am going to Lewes. I am taking 
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three men with me. You will drive the Rolls. Pack 
a few things in a bag, and don’t forget my revolvers. 
See that they are loaded.”’ 

‘* Very good, sir.”’ 

When the man was half-way to the door Lorymer 
asked a question : 

‘‘ My daughter has not returned yet, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘‘ Not yet, sir.”’ 

“Very well. Have the car round as quickly as 
possible.”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 


‘* Welcome to Horrier Castle,’’ said a voice. 

Recovering slowly from the stupor into which he 
had fallen—after that rapid descent he was astonished 
to find himself still alive—Elvidge looked upwards. 
Staring down at him was a man whose mask there was 
no mistaking. He was in the presence of The Killer. 

The realisation sent a thrill racing through him. 
For the moment the other held the cards, it was true, 
but it was sufficient satisfaction to know that he had 
run the murderer to earth. 

‘Do you mind if I sit down ? ” he asked, rising to 
his feet. ‘‘ That chute arrangement of yours is in- 
genious, but rather rough on one’s bones—in fact, I’m 
surprised to find that my neck isn’t broken. You 
wouldn’t have been sorry, perhaps ? ”’ 

‘On the contrary, I should have been prostrate 
with grief,’’ his host answered. 

“Hm!” 

Sitting down on the nearest available object—a 
sumptuously upholstered chair—Elvidge did not 
carry on the conversation ; he was too busy studying 
his surroundings. 

It did not take him long to come to the conclusion 
that he was in the sanctum or inner retreat of The 
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Killer—the devil’s workshop or torture-chamber, in 
fact. This exotically furnished room, in which an 
Oriental note predominated, must be the same 
chamber so graphically described by Bamford. Yes, 
there was even the coffin-shaped box in the centre 
from which the mysterious voice proceeded that had 
so terrified the surgeon. At the sight of it he tensed 
himself. 

‘“‘It would be very foolish of you to attempt any 
violence, Mr. Elvidge,’’ warned the voice which held 
sO many contrasting qualities. For instance, it was 
musical and yet cruel ; sad, fascinating, and at the 
same time vilely repellent. A voice that might have 
belonged to Lucifer, the fallen angel. ‘‘ You are 
being covered by no fewer than three loaded revolvers,” 
it added. 

Elvidge accepted the information with a nod. In 
the fall through space his own revolver had disap- 
peared ; it must have slipped from his fingers when, 
obeying an instinctive prompting, he threw out his 
hands to attempt to save himself. 

“‘ T shall not attempt anything foolish,”’ he replied ; 
** but perhaps now that we have met you will be good 
enough to satisfy a little natural curiosity. There 
is no need, I suppose, for me to introduce myself ?— 
you appear to know my name, for instance.”’ 

‘** No need whatever—you are Mr. David Elvidge, 
trusted and brilliant member of Sir Robert Lorymer’s 
branch of the British Secret Service.”’ 

** And you are The Killer ? ”’ 

This time it was the masked man who nodded. 

*“* Your information is as correct as my own.” 

“Tell me,’’ said Elvidge, swinging round in his 
chair, ‘‘ are you mad? If not, why have you killed 
all those people ? Pardon the inquisitiveness, but 
my interest in criminology makes me curious.” 
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He himself guessed at the reason, but he wished it 
confirmed. 

The other turned away. 

‘‘ For the moment I am afraid your curiosity must 
remain unanswered,” he said. ‘‘ You will learn later, 
perhaps ; but then it will be too late for you to make 
any use of the knowledge. There is no way out of 
this room, so it would be useless to imagine that you 
can escape.” 

Part of the wall near which the speaker had been 
standing now opened, and the masked man stepped 
back to disappear. 

By the time David reached the spot the wall had 
become normal. In spite of close searching he could 
not discover any clue to the secret. And a mocking 
laugh told him what a fool he had been to try. He 
was being covered by hidden men armed with revol- 
vers all the time. Even if he had managed to locate 
the hidden exit, he would have been shot before he 
could have taken one step towards escape. 

It was an unpleasant prospect, but he did not allow 
this to weigh too heavily upon him. He was far 
too interested for that. Death might come—death 
in a singularly unattractive form, too—but mean- 
while he was alive and—well, one never knew. He 
had been in too many tight corners not to remember 
that the one chance in a thousand often came off. 
Luck generally favoured the gambler. 

In the meantime, he realised that this was the 
most interesting job on which he had ever been 
engaged. He had formed a definite theory about The 
Killer, and he was impatient to know if this surmise 
was correct. According to his view, this criminal 
was certainly a madman—but with the madness 
concentrated in a certain direction. 


CHAPTER XII THE ROOM UNDERGROUND 


THE great Rolls ate up the miles. Through the 
darkness of the night it sped like something gone 
mad. Sussex villagers watched it with wide-open 
eyes and shook their heads that such evils could be 
allowed. They did not know, of course, that this 
mechanical monster was hastening to prevent murder 
being committed. 

Sir Robert Lorymer sat beside the driver, his hands 
clenched and his face so sternly fixed it might have 
been carved from granite. His thoughts were so 
bitter they anguished his soul ; this was the darkest 
hour he had ever known. Every minute seemed 
an eternity. 

When at last the Queen’s Head at Lewes was 
reached, he jumped to the ground before the car had 
stopped. 

‘* Wait ! ’’ was the order he gave his men. 

To the landlord, who hastened out from his office, 
he said quickly : 

““T want to see Mr. James Martin, who is staying 
with you.”’ 

The hotel-keeper, overcoming a natural curiosity, 
replied : 

“Certainly, sir. I will see if Mr. Martin 1s in his 
room.” 

A waiter was sent hurrying. He returned shaking 
his head. 

““ The gentleman’s not in his room,”’ he said. 

“* If he is in the hotel he must be found,” returned 
Lorymer, ‘‘ and if he’s not in the hotel I should like 
some indication where he may possibly have gone.”’ 

The landlord put a hand up to his head. 
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** T’ll call George—p’r’aps he'll know.” 

George, who proved to be the rubicund barman, 
followed his employer’s example by scratching his 
head. 

‘“Do you mean that gen’l’man with the sandy 
moustache ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Why, he was in the 
lounge about eight, listenin’ to some talk about the 
castle.”’ 

‘‘ What castle ?’’ enquired the Secret Service Chief. 

“* Horrier Castle, sir.’’ 

‘But what about Horrier Castle—it’s merely a 
ruin, isn’t it ? ’”’ 

Landlord and barman exchanged glances—a fact 
which was not lost upon Lorymer. 

“ It’s not for me to say, sir, but there’sstories being 
put round about funny goings-on up at the castle.” 

This was the landlord. 

“‘ If you’d heard what Joe Turner was sayin’ in the 
lounge to-night, you’d think so,’’ corroborated the 
barman. 

‘“* But isn’t the place a ruin ? ”’ 

Lorymer had obtained the information he wanted, 
but for appearance’s sake he remained a little longer. 

Once again the landlord exchanged a glance with 
his barman. 

‘““T’ve heard say there’s someone living there,’’ he 
replied. 

Lorymer shrugged his shoulders, as though dis- 
missing this extraneous subject. 

‘* Well, what I want to do is to find Mr. Martin,’’ 
he said. ‘“‘ As he isn’t in the hotel, I’m going to 
try to find him in the town. If he should come back 
whilst I’m gone, tell him to wait until I return, will 
you?” 

“‘ Certainly, sir. What name shall I say, sir ? ’”’ 

“* Taylor.” 
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** Very good, sir.” 

Well out of the hotel, Lorymer electrified his men. 

‘* Elvidge has gone after The Killer,’”’ he said. 

** Where ? ”’ enquired one. 

** Horrier Castle.” 

‘* But that’s supposed to be just a ruin.” 

‘‘So I imagined until to-night. Do you know 
the way, Pattison ? ” 

‘“‘ I think so, sir,’’ replied the driver, whose know- 
ledge of England was as reliable as the ordinary 
ordnance map. 

The Rolls engine broke into a silken song. 


‘The master’s compliments, and he would like 
to see you,” the man said. ‘‘ Will you please come 
with me? ” ° 

The guide, who was dressed in a servant’s livery, 
stood aside so that she might pass through. 

Gerry did not wait to ask any questions. During 
the time she had been left alone, a thought had 
rendered her almost distraught. Had The Killer 
captured David Elvidge ? He had hinted as much— 
but she had to make certain. 

She walked out into a cold, draughty corridor in the 
middle of which were stone steps leading downwards. 

How many there were she did not count, but they 
seemed endless. At length, however, the man who 
had stayed so close to her that there never had been 
any question of endeavouring to escape, stopped. 

‘* The master is in here,”’ he said. 

Although she could see no sign of a door, the wall 
opened, and her guide motioned to her to walk 
through. This man’s manners were so flawless that 
it was difficult to believe her real position. She 
might have been stepping into a salon, instead of 
into—what ? 
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She looked round bewildered. This large room, 
buried deep in the earth, might have been the scene 
of one of the tales of Old Baghdad—it might have 
been the central setting for an Arabian Night’s 
romance. It was furnished in the utmost luxury. 
The room was saturated with Orientalism. 

‘‘ You already know this gentleman, I believe ? ” 
asked a voice which caused her to shudder even 
before she looked at the speaker. The enquiry was 
almost casually indifferent, and yet she knew it was 
charged with sinister significance. 

She looked up. Standing in the centre of the room 
was The Killer, enveloped in a cloak, a mask, as 
always, covering the face. 

But it was not this enemy who compelled her 
attention. It was the latest victim of The Killer, 
not the monster himself, that drew her gaze. 

His arms tightly bound, and powerless in the 
grip of two powerful men, was David Elvidge. He 
looked at her with reproach in his eyes. 

“Why are you here ? ”’ he gasped. 

She tried to answer, but the words died in her 
throat. Remorse choked her. She knew that the 
man she loved was about to die—die horribly, no 
doubt—and that she would be responsible. It must 
have been through her that David had got on the 
track of The Killer. He had picked up a clue, no 
doubt, at the One Hundred Club, and, with character- 
istic resource and courage, had followed it up. 

‘* Allow me to answer that question,’’ replied The 
Killer. ‘‘ Miss Lorymer is here as my guest. We 
have become great friends quite recently, and I trust 
before very long that friendship, strong as it already 
is t Fd 





‘** Don’t believe him, David,”’ she cried. ‘‘I am 
not his friend. I loathe and detest him. I pretended 
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to be interested because I wanted to discover if he 
had killed Margery Winnerfield. David, believe 
me 33 

She started to rush forward. Shame overwhelmed 
her. Was it possible that David could imagine there 
was anything between her and this murderer ? 

She never reached the prisoner’s side. At a sign 
from The Killer, strong hands first gripped and then 
held her ruthlessly. She was as much a captive as 
the man she loved and who was about to die. 

Before her eyes! With unbelievable malice, The 
Killer must be intending to torture her lover in her 
presence. 

‘‘ Listen, Elvidge.’’ She saw the masked figure 
turn to the prisoner and address him. ‘‘ You have 
only yourself to thank for your present position ; 
if you had had any sense you would have regarded 
the warning I sent you. But in your purblind 
fatuity, overwhelming conceit, and foolish obstinacy 
you imagined it would be an easy matter to bring the 
cleverest criminal in England to what you so humor- 
ously call justice. Justice! Heavens!’’ The voice 
quivered, rose to a passionate height, and then 
dropped. ‘‘ If I only had the power, I would send a 
thousand souls crashing into Hades to-night—instead 
of your miserable one 

The man was mad. If Elvidge had had any doubt 
before, this would have now been dispelled. But in 
his madness he was horribly dangerous. This 
fanatical hatred of a certain section of mankind had 
already made him kill several men and at least one 
girl ; and it was unlikely that he would show any mercy 
to the person who had resolved to send him to the 
hangman. 

Now he was speaking again. 

“I delight in irony—it is the one quality in this 
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life which gives me any satisfaction—and so the 
present scene [I find amusing. I doubt, however, 
Mr. Elvidge, if the humour of the next few minutes 
will appeal to you.”’ 

He rapped out an order to the men holding the 
prisoner. Elvidge heard a girl’s frantic scream. 


‘‘ And now to get in, Sir Robert,”’ said his chief 
assistant. 

Lorymer paid no attention to the question. His 
eyes had been searching the darkness. Without a 
word to his questioner, he walked quickly forward. 
The shrinking figure on whose shoulder he placed his 
hand straightened itself. A stifled cry broke from the 
man’s lips. 

‘“‘Good heavens 
Chief. 

For the face he looked into, worn and haggard as it 
was, was that of Sir William Barlyk. 


2° 
! 


exclaimed the Secret Service 


CHAPTER XIII THE MASK IS OFF 


ELVIDGE bit his lower lip until he tasted the blood 
which oozed from the hurt. He knew death to be 
very near. The eyes through the mask glowed like 
evil fires. The Killer was about to start on his 
devilish work. 

‘‘ Two days from now, Elvidge, your body will be 
found in a small wood on the outskirts of King’s Lynn. 
It will not be recognisable through the face, but in the 
clothes placed by the side will be certain articles by 
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which your friends will be able to identify your 
corpse. There will be a certain amount of specu- 
lation, no doubt, as to what took you to such an 
uninteresting spot. There should be some good 
material for the newspapers, however. I have just 
sent off a message to the Press predicting your early 
demise.”’ 

Elvidge endeavoured to turn his head. 

A laugh greeted his failure. 

‘““You are wondering if Miss Lorymer is still 
present, no doubt ? She is, but I regret to say she 
fainted a minute or so ago. After I have finished 
with you, she will have revived sufficiently, I hope, 
to travel abroad with me. The aeroplane I have 
recently purchased is waiting. And now I have 
wasted sufficient time. Usually I depute such work 
to others, but you I have reserved for myself! ”’ 

What followed was like the bewildering mirages 
of some utterly fantastic nightmare. Elvidge heard 
the other’s swift intake of breath, caught the gleam 
of a knife—and then—had death come so swiftly ? 
Whilst he had felt no pain, blackness enveloped 
everything. 

Then he knew he must still be alive. He heard 
the other cursing. Elvidge’s brain, under this 
terrific strain, was working abnormally. He guessed 
that The Killer was confused by this sudden darkness 
which had come so unexpectedly. Was he alone in 
the room? Had he sent his men away, so that he 
could gloat in solitude over the agonies of his latest 
victim ? 

He heard The Killer moving about. Probably he 
was going to see what had gone wrong with the light. 
If he intended to try to save himself, now was the 
chance. 

But what a chance! MHe was tied hand and foot 
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so that he was unable to move. If only he could get 
even one hand free ! 

A click sounded in the darkness. He could not 
speculate what it might mean. The sweat was 
pouring out of him in this long-drawn agony of sus- 
pense. For this priceless chance to come, and to be 
powerless to make use of it ! 

There was a rustling noise now, and he heard a 
voice: ‘‘ David!’’ Low and urgent, strained and 
hysterical, he was yet able to recognise it. 

‘“‘ Gerry ! ”’ 

‘** Hush! ’’ came the warning. ‘‘ He has gone out 
—at least I think so—but he will come back. Oh, 
Heaven, he will be certain to come back!” All the 
time she was working in the darkness at the bands 
which tied the prisoner’s wrists. 

‘‘'When he does come back I shall kill him!” 
replied Elvidge. His hands were free now ; he could 
have shouted with joy. 

There was another click. 

“* He’s come back ! ’’ whispered Gerry—and, as she 
spoke, the room was flooded with light again. 

A cry that was like the snarl of some embittered 
beast shook the room. 

‘““So you've sent your filthy policemen here, 
Elvidge!’’ cried The Killer. He came rushing across 
the room. 

With a kick, the Secret Service man cast aside the 
last loop of the thong with which his ankles had been 
tied. 

‘‘ Keep back, darling!” he cried, as he met this 
challenge to battle. 

The Killer still had his knife—at least a foot long 
was the blade—but David had a more potent weapon 
still. Hehadasonginhisheart. To be free—to have 
a chance to fight for his life! Heaven, the glory of it! 
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He evaded that first crazy rush by swerving like 
a boxer. Even so, the knife grazed his shoulder, 
cutting the flesh and causing the blood to flow. 
Gerry, watching with horror-stricken eyes, screamed ; 
her heart was thudding with fear for her lover ; she 
could see only one result—David was certain to be 
killed. 

So great was this fear that she never gave a thought 
to The Killer’s remark about the “‘ policemen.”’ 

When she dared to look again, she saw that the 
enemy was on the ground and that he and David were 
struggling in a furious embrace. The Killer had 
overbalanced and had fallen. Ina flash Elvidge had 
seized this advantage and had hurled himself upon 
his foe. 

The Killer seemed to possess a demon’s strength. 
He meant to kill and kill quickly. Again the long 
knife flashed, and only by rolling completely over was 
Elvidge able to avoid the deadly thrust. The blade 
quivered, and then broke in two. 

Equality had come. It heartened the one as much 
as it discouraged the other. The Killer leapt to his 
feet and the pair were now fighting foot to foot. The 
sound of the blows filled the big room. 

Elvidge feinted, drew the other’s guard, and then— 
whang ! 

Straight for the heart he had aimed the blow, and 
it landed accurately. The man swayed on his keels, 
toppled—and then crashed. His body struck the 
floor with tremendous force and remained still. 

Stooping, Elvidge put a hand on the other’s chest. 
The frantic excitement by which he had recently been 
possessed had worn out the man’s heart. 

The Killer, mercifully, was dead. 


Sir William Barlyk told his story in hushed tones. 
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‘I have been a broken-hearted man for thirty 
years,’’ he said; “‘ ever since, in fact, the boy was 
born. For the first five years of his life he was a 
hopeless invalid. I searched the world for medical 
skill. Eventually, in Steinhauer of Vienna, we found 
a specialist who said if he were to operate he could 
guarantee a complete cure.’’ He paused to wipe his 
forehead. 

Elvidge took up the tale. 

“* Your son was restored to physical strength. But 
Steinhauer did not cure him completely. At periods 
his former patient had fits of insanity. These in- 
creased in violence after he reached manhood. You 
had him guarded, but he escaped and became a 
criminal—a homicide criminal.”’ 

Sir William Barlyk groaned. 

‘‘The knowledge that it was my own son who, hat- 
ing mankind, had turned himself into the maddened 
murderer known as The Killer, became so agonising 
that my own brain was almost turned. Three days 
ago I left London with the intention of discovering 
the truth for myself——’”’ 

Sir Robert Lorymer took the speaker’s arm with a 
kindly gesture. 

‘‘ You are far too distressed to tell us any more 
now,’ he said. ‘“‘ It was providential, however, that 
we found you outside the castle to-night, and that 
you knew a secret way in.” 

When the two were alone, the Secret Service Chief 
turned to Elvidge. 

‘““ How did you come to guess at the truth, David ? ”’ 
he asked. 

Elvidge lit a cigarette. 

“‘ Some of it was sticking out a mile,” he replied. 
** The fact that all the victims of The Killer except 
one—Margery Winnerfield, and I shall come back to 
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her in a minute—were doctors, for instance, proved 
that this madman only had an obsession against one 
class of mankind. I became a very earnest reader of 
the newspapers, and I discovered that just before 
falling into the hands of The Killer, each murdered 
doctor had been directly concerned in an operation 
which had ended fatally. You begin to see, sir ? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I think so. The Killer suffered from bouts 
of periodical insanity, as you say. During these 
times he nursed a mad hate against certain doctors 
because he must have believed that his own condition 
was due to a medical man’s criminal neglect. But 
why didn’t he wreak his vengeance on Steinhauer ? ” 

‘* Steinhauer died in a lunatic asylum fifteen years 
ago. The Killer decided to murder these particular 
medical men because he considered they were failures, 
and in order to prevent them meting out his fate to 
others. It was his kink.”’ 

‘* But why didn’t he kill Sir Stephen Bamford ? ”’ 

‘‘He kidnapped Bamford in order to warn him 
never to use a knife again. And Bamford hasn’t— 
he announced his retirement a week ago, if you 
remember. Stripping the man naked was a form of 
humiliating him.”’ 

‘‘ But the twenty thousand pounds ? ”’ 

“The Killer divided that amongst his gang. He 
had to have assistants, and he recruited these from 
amongst the most desperate criminals of the day.” 

“Your reasoning would convince any jury,” 
summed up the Secret Service Chief with a smile. 
‘* There is still one puzzle remaining, however. Where 
did Margery Winnerfield, Gerry’s friend, come into 
this ?”’ 

‘‘ There I am beaten,” stated Elvidge. 

Gerry, later, herself supplied the answer. 

‘* Although scarcely anyone but myself knew about 
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it,”’ she said, ‘‘ Margery was a fully qualified nurse. 
As you know, she had done many things in her time. 
As a nurse she assisted at a secret operation which 
ended fatally. This operation was on a very dear 
friend who found herself suddenly seriously ill. The 
doctor—I needn’t mention his name—was so upset 
that he took an overdose of veronal. Sothismadman 
had to vent his rage out on poor old Margery——’”’ 


The most sensational story of the generation was 
not printed in the newspapers. The four men who 
had assisted The Killer in his terrible crimes and to 
whom he paid huge sums, were tried ; but they went 
to life imprisonment unrecorded. 

British justice can be very just on occasion. 
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From her seat behind the thick curtain, Judy Kennion 
heard it start—that momentous talk which was to 
change the whole future of her own life, and the 
future of a small, but important European country. 
So do the gods dice with the destinies of women and 
kingdoms. 

“ Psst ! ’’ growled a gruff voice—and at the sound 
of it Judy craned cautiously forward to see the 
speaker. “‘I tell you, Bereaux, man, that the 
wench has disappeared of her own accord—willingly ! 
All this talk about her being kidnapped, and held to 
ransom by the brigands in the hills is so much empty 
chatter meant to deceive us—as though they, with 
their paltry scheming, could hope to hoodwink old 
Grundt! More wine here, landlord! ’’ 

When Sept, the hobbling landlord of the Inn of the 
Singing Heart, had done his duty, another voice 
took up the talk. 

‘“‘ And so the marriage which was to mean so much, 
which was to placate the howling curs who would 
have red revolution abroad in the streets of Caronia 
must be postponed, Colonel ? ”’ 

“Psst !’’ growled the older man again, “* you 
mean abandoned indefinitely, Bereaux! For you 
cannot contrive a marriage at which the bride is 
absent. And the Princess Flavia of Laxenburg 
will never willingly come to the cathedral at Pé in 
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her bridal robes—unless it is that Count Paul Merlinch 
leads her by the hand. For she loves the Count and 
not the Prince. For that simple reason Caronia 
may well be ruined, my young friend.” 

‘‘God forbid! ’’ cried the other fervently; and 
then Judy Kennion, feeling that the role of eaves- 
dropper was no longer compatible with her sense of 
personal honour, however useful it might be to her as 
a newspaper correspondent, stepped out from behind 
her hiding-place. 

‘* Messieurs,”’ she said, a faint colour making her 
very lovely, ‘‘ I have heard something of your con- 
versation, and it is because I do not think I should 
hear more that I now show myself. I was seated 
behind the curtain ie 

‘Sacred Heaff! It is a miracle!” exploded the 
tall soldier with the grizzled beard ; ‘‘ look, Bereaux, 
might not this lady pass for the Princess Flavia of 
Laxenburg! Good God ! man, where is your voice ? ”’ 
For the truth was, the younger man, so gay in the 
picturesque uniform of the White Curassiers, was 
staring at the girl as though she had bewitched him. 

‘* She is much lovelier, Colonel ! ’’ he said at length, 
and as though the girl could not hear a word. 

Judy heard all too distinctly, and she flushed to 
the tips of her small ears. She was conscious that 
the stern grey eyes of the older man were burning 
into hers. She had heard Colonel Grundt described 
as ‘‘ The Watchdog of Caronia ’”’ long before she had 
arrived at the Inn of the Singing Heart which stood 
on the borders of Caronia and the neighbouring 
kingdom of Laxenburg, from whence it would seem 
the two men had just travelled, and in hot haste, 
judging by the dust on their clothes. 

The older man stood erect and saluted her 
punctiliously. “ws 
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‘‘Your beauty, Mademoiselle, has caused my 
companion and myself to waylay our manners. 
Please pardon our rudeness. May I present our- 
selves? This is Captain Victor Bereaux of His 
Majesty’s Guard, and I 

“You are the Watchdog of Caronia—Colonel 
Grundt ; I have heard of you,”’ replied Judy. 

‘“‘So!”’ the man said between his teeth, “ and you, 
Mademoiselle? By what name may I have the 
honour of addressing you ? ”’ 

“Tam called Judy Kennion—and I am an American 
traveller, Colonel. Would you care to see my 
passports ? ”’ 

“TI will accept your credentials without looking 
at them, Mademoiselle,’ replied the Colonel, bow- 
ing low, and then turning to Bereaux, in a lower 
tone: ‘An American! They will do anything for 
adventure! And so like...” 

Captain Victor Bereaux risked his reputation of 
being an exquisitely mannered gentleman by staring 
hard at the girl once more. 

“You are right, Colonel! ’”’ he said in a shaking 
voice, ‘‘ so like—it is a miracle ! ”’ 

“May I ask, Messieurs,’’? put in Judy, ‘‘ why, 
when you look at me, you say very provokingly, 
‘It is a miracle’? But as I can scarcely expect an 
answer to that question, I will retire tomy room... .” 

Colonel Grundt lifted a hand. 

“* Mademoiselle, if you will be so kind—stay! I 
have something of interest to say to you. All I ask 
in return is that you regard it as being strictly 
confidential. You have but to give me your word ? ”’ 
He paused, waiting—it was evident—anxiously for 
that word. 

It was on the tip of Judy’s tongue to explain that 
she was a correspondent for one of the world’s 
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greatest newspapers, but a professional discretion 
kept her silent. Her first duty—as Hendricks, the 
News Editor of the Morning Sun was never tired of 
drumming into his staff—was to her paper. 

‘‘I can keep a secret,’’ she said; ‘“‘I have kept 
many in my time.” 

‘Grave words for one so young!’ The words 
left Colonel Grundt’s stern lips before the speaker 
seemed to be aware of the fact. 

‘It is because you are an American that I speak,”’ 
he went on after a pause, during which all three 
seated themselves. ‘‘ America has always been a 
good friend to Caronia, and now a strange chance 
has decreed that it may be within your power, 
Mademoiselle, to save my unfortunate country from 
disaster.’’ He looked towards Bereaux, who nodded. 

The girl leaned forward. The strange words had 
moved her intensely. 

‘‘I—to save Caronia?”’ she repeated. Her tone 
was politely incredulous, but within her, a small 
ecstatic voice was saying: ‘‘ What a story! What 
a story! ”’ 

““A strange statement, as you have well said, 
Mademoiselle,’’ replied the Watchdog of Caronia, 
“* but you will see the truth of it after I have explained. 
You have heard many stories, no doubt, of our 
beloved Prince—His Royal Highness, Charles of 
Caronia?’’ He and his companion sprang ceremoni- 
ously to their feet as he proudly said the name, and 
stood at the salute. 

““'Yes, Messieurs, I have heard many stories,” 
replied Judy. 

Inwardly her sense of excitement quickened. Was 
it not to try to obtain an interview with Prince 
Charles, heir to the Caronian throne, that she had 
come to the country ? But because of her training 
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she did not tell this. Besides, she was afraid to 
put any more words than were strictly necessary into 
her replies lest by doing so she broke the spell. 

“‘The matter I have to tell you concerns His 
Royal Highness,’’ said Colonel Grundt, gravely, as 
he sat down. 

‘“‘T need not dwell upon the escapades of Prince 
Charles,’’ he went on, “‘ because, through the news- 
papers, all the world knows about them. The Saints 
be praised they are mostly innocent escapades— 
for a prince, my Royal master is a clean-living young 
man. But for years past there has been most grave 
concern throughout Caronia at the risks the Prince 
takes. He seems to forget, or will not willingly 
remember, that his life is not his own ; that it belongs 
to the State, to his people, rather than to him- 
self. Especially because the King is aged there is 
much talk. Forgive me dwelling upon these facts, 
Mademoiselle, but it is necessary that I should do so. 

‘‘ Twice His Royal Highness has been thrown from 
his horse whilst riding in military tournaments. 
This is not because the Prince is a poor rider—he is 
one of the most accomplished horsemen in the 
kingdom—but because he always selects the most 
mettlesome steeds. I will tell you his favourite 
remark, Mademoiselle,’’ the Colonel went on with a 
short smile, ‘‘‘A horse, like a woman, must have 
blood to be of any use!’ ”’ 

‘‘ And so ”* said Captain Victor Bereaux with 
what seemed impatience. 

“‘ My companion rebukes me for not coming more 
speedily to the end of my remarks,”’ said the Watch- 
dog of Caronia. ‘‘I will, then, be brief. For some 
time it has been urged upon the Prince by his 
counsellors that he must marry. Married, ‘our 
people—by whom he is greatly beloved—think that 
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he will, like more ordinary men, settle down. Besides, 
his marriage is necessary in other ways. 

‘‘Caronia is ravaged by revolutionary doctrines. 
The late war has brought a hideous aftermath. In 
the cafés men talk openly of the end of kingship: 
fools, to forget that it has been its Royal rulers who 
in the past made Caronia honoured amongst the 
smaller European nations! ’’ The speaker stopped, 
as though his memories depressed and temporarily 
unnerved him. 

Then he continued : 

‘*‘ Caronia is not so strong now as we who love her 
would wish. The late war left her weary. For this 
reason it has been proposed that an alliance should 
be formed with Laxenburg, the neighbouring State. 
Only stern necessity forced me and some others to 
acquiesce in this proposed alliance. But, alas! 
Mademoiselle, it was necessary. 

“* And now to the point : It was proposed to bind 
the two countries together in this alliance in the 
strongest possible fashion; by marriage. The Prince 
Charles, heir to the Caronian throne, was to be 
affianced to the Princess Flavia of Laxenburg.”’ 

“Whom you say is like me?” 

The Watchdog of Caronia stared at her. 

“She so closely resembles you in face and figure, 
Mademoiselle, that even I should scarcely know you 
apart! But, as Captain Bereaux remarked just now, 
you are more beautiful ! ”’ 

“* Much! ”’ said Captain Bereaux emphatically. 

Judy tried to quell her rising tide of excitement. 

“‘And is the marriage not to take place ? ’’ she asked. 

Colonel Grundt scowled. 

*“ No! ”’ he snapped, “‘ and there threatens to be the 
very devil—your pardon, Mademoiselle !—to pay in 
consequence, The Prince, who is heart-whole, save 
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for a café dancer or two who do not count, swore and 
swore. He said he would marry no woman he did 
not love—he would send his kingship to the Devil 
before he would wed for convenience. But at last 
the King made him see the stressing expediency of 
the thing—and he gave his consent. For the sake 
of his country the Prince sacrificed his own wishes.”’ 

“‘And the Princess Flavia? ’’ questioned Judy, 
eager to know something more of the truth, for this 
was great “‘ copy.” 

*‘The Princess Flavia likewise has a will of her 
own. But, unlike the Prince, she is not heart- 
whole. She loves Count Paul Merlinch, a nobleman 
of Caronia—a nobleman but a renegade,”’ Colonel 
Grundt snapped. ‘‘ We have almost definite proof 
from the Secret Police that the Count is in active 
sympathy with the Revolutionary Party. He desires 
the throne for himself—but his double game may 
well be the ruin of him. For the moment, however, 
he is the barrier—the Princess Flavia when she weds 
will wed the Count Paul Merlinch, and not the Prince 
Charles. After it had been given out that the Princess 
would pay a private visit to Pé, our capital, and 
after I am sent with Captain Bereaux to escort her 
over the border, I am told that the Princess is missing 
—‘ disappeared ’ is one word they use, ‘ kidnapped’ 
another. Laxenburg is furious: it is not with her 
father’s consent that Princess Flavia has flaunted 
the wishes of two Courts.”’ 

The Watchdog of Caronia rose from his seat, and 
began to pace the floor with hurried steps. 

“* Old soldier as I am, Mademoiselle, I am afraid 
to return to the capital. Next week the Revolution- 
aries are holding secret meetings. God knows what 
proposals may be made—and carried out! The 
common people, the masses, are dissatisfied; they 
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might easily rise—and that would mean an end to my 
country ! ”’ 

“You said something, M’sieur,’’ remarked Judy 
gently ; “‘ at least you hinted something - 

“Of how you could help! Mademoiselle, if you 
would! But you must!’’ Colonel Grundt declared 
in a burst of volcanic energy. 

“* [—a stranger ? ’’ asked the newspaper-girl. But 
her eyes were shining, and her cheeks were aflame. 

‘* More welcome, more useful, more wonderful 
because you are a stranger!’’ answered the Watch- 
dog of Caronia. ‘‘ Listen, my dear child: I have 
already said that you bear a marvellous resemblance 
to the Princess Flavia—you—you must come to 
Pé, our capital, as the Princess! ”’ 

“To take the place of the Princess of Laxenburg ! 
But 54 

Her scruples were interrupted by an uplifted 
hand. Colonel Grundt’s face was twitching with 
excitement. 

“No great obligation will be laid upon you, 
Mademoiselle Kennion—that I will promise you. 
You will be required only to impersonate a girl who 
is less beautiful than yourself. You will ride in the 
State coach with Prince Charles ; the people will see 
you—they will acclaim your beauty; they are a 
romantic people, and when they see the living romance 
which you and the Prince will make, they will forget 
their grievances. They will forget—what is more 
important—their ideas of a revolution. Madcmoiselle, 
God has sent you to the succour of my unfortunate 
country! See, I am on my knees to you!” 

The stern voice of the Watchdog of Caronia broke 
as he kissed her hand. 

“Your answer, Mademoiselle ?’’ asked Captain 
Victor Bereaux of His Majesty’s Guard, impetuously. 
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‘“* When the deception is discovered—what then ? ”’ 

“The good God will take care of the future. 
Your answer, Mademoiselle ? ” 

“I will do it!” said Judy Kennion of the Morning 
Sun. 


Judy frowned. 

The fact that any onlooker would have declared it 
to be an adorable frown did not help to soothe her 
feelings. She was frankly annoyed. 

Perhaps she had been a fool to have ventured so 
far. Had it not been for her paper, she told herself, 
she would never have consented. What was any 
prince in the world to her ? 

Charles of Caronia was to have sent for her—and 
he had not done so! The eager-spirited girl could 
not forgive the slight. Judy felt it to be a direct 
snub ; she was hot with anger. After she had been 
willing to sacrifice so much... 

Women who go a-adventuring are often sadly 
prosaic to look upon. Newspaper women especially 
are too often merely dried-up shrivelled shells of 
femininity : living on their nerves, they quickly lose 
whatever physical bloom they may have had in the 
beginning. 

But Judy Kennion was like a budding flower. She 
was only twenty-three, but during the past two years 
she had crammed enough adventure into her life to 
fill a book of romance. Utterly feminine, she had 
undertaken jobs from which even seasoned cam- 
paigners had hung back. And in the most impossible 
situations, she never lost her fresh charm. A bath- 
salts and silk-stockinged girl she was: these things 
were essential parts of her life—which was perhaps 
why she resented the fact that the Prince, whose 
make-believe fiancée she had been willing to become 
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for a week, had ignored her. She would not have let 
Charles of Caronia down. He need not have been 
afraid. 

She told herself it was the newspaper-girl who had 
been slighted, but the hot anger she had was burning 
in her woman’s soul. An hour had passed since the 
messenger from the Prince was to have come. 

Well, she would wait no longer. Dusk was just 
falling, and through the windows she could look upon 
the streets thronged with people. She remembered 
that the night-life of Pé was famous: this capital of 
Caronia had the most wonderful cafés in Central 
Europe. There was one she had heard about. What 
was its name? The Golden Dancer. She would 
go there. The visit at least would mean another 
series of articles to be sent home. 


The throbbing of violins made the air electric. 
Judy felt her pulse increase its beat as she glanced 
round. 

Caronia might be on the verge of a revolution, but 
the interior of this dance-hall café gave no evidence 
of it. Unless it was that Pé was determined to 
dance and to make merry before it plunged into a 
blood-bath. The gaiety was almost hectic. Laughter 
sounded high above the popping of champagne corks 
and the stringed music. Dancers swayed and swirled 
between the crowded tables. 

Judy knew that her visiting unaccompanied such 
a place was not without danger, but she had complete 
confidence in herself. She was in, but not of, sucha 
scene. She had been in many such places before, 
but had never lost her head. 

But she could not be insensible of the fact that 
many men stared at her as she satin the corner. At 
length an officer, dressed in a gorgeous hussars’ 
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uniform of blue and gold, stumbled in front of her 
table in trying to bow. 

“* Mademoiselle will dance ? ”’ he stuttered. 

““ Not with you! ”’ replied Judy, crisply. 

The drink-inflamed face of the roysterer became 
stupid with surprise. 

“ We will see !’’ said the man, and before the girl 
could rise from her seat he was dragging at her arm. 
His hand seemed to sear her delicate flesh. 

‘‘A kiss as well as a dance now, M’selle!’’ he 
leered. 

Judy was tempted to slap the man in the face. 
But such an action savoured too much of the 
virago. 

‘Remove your hand!” she said with dignity, 
but the appeal was lost. 

‘‘One kiss—no, you are too beautiful, M’selle, to be 
kissed but once! ’’ He was actually about to attempt 
to embrace her when a heavy hand fell upon his 
shoulder. A tall, dark man in evening dress pushed 
him violently aside. 

‘ Lieutenant Hoftman, you disgrace your uniform!’’ 
said a voice sternly. ‘‘ I will see that your command- 
ing officer is aware of the fact in the morning. Now 
begone ! ”’ 

There was authority in the new-comer’s voice. The 
officer muttered: ‘‘ You, Count. ..!’’—and then, like 
a whipped dog, shambled away. 

‘* A thousand apologies, Mademoiselle Kennion, that 
you should have been subjected to the unwelcome 
attentions of such a dull and witless puppy,” said 
the man in evening dress, bowing to the girl. 

Judy looked at him surprised. 

‘* You know me? ” 

‘‘ Hush!” replied the other in a whisper, “‘ I am 
from the Prince. There is much to be explained, 
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but I cannot tell you here. Why did you come to 
such a place, Mademoiselle? ”’ 

‘“‘This is my first visit to Pé. Its cafés are famous. 
And I like novelty.”’ 

The stranger bowed. 

““So, but it was unwise all the same. Here the 
women are The speaker did not finish the 
sentence, but his gesture was eloquent. 

“Will you be so good as to leave now and accom- 
pany me? ”’ he went on. 

Judy was tempted to refuse—the man’s somewhat 
peremptory and dictatorial manner was displeasing— 
but she remembered that he had saved her from an 
awkward and embarrassing position. 

‘*‘I am to take you to the Prince,”’ said the other. 

“Very well—I am ready.’’ She tried to make 
her voice sound indifferent, but did not quite succeed. 
Her temperament made her eager to follow the 
adventure through to the end now that she had 
started upon it. 

Outside, a long, low motor-car with a closed saloon 
body, was waiting. The man handed her in, and 
seated himself opposite. 

Judy remained silent. Although he had done her 
a good service, she did not care for the looks of her 
companion, and she had no desire to explain hersclf 
further. Criticism of her conduct from such a source 
might well prove intolerable. 

“* This is the Prince’s private apartment.” 

The car had stopped outside a building which 
looked to Judy like a block of London flats. 

She stepped out of the car without making any 
reply. 

It was not until she had preceded her companion 
into a luxuriously furnished room that she spoke. 

“‘ And now you will please inform the Prince that 
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I am here,” she said, and her tone was as peremptory 
as his own. ‘“‘ By the way, will you please tell me 
your name? I did not trouble to ask you before.”’ 
A vague distrust had come to her. 

A sniggering laugh, very unpleasant to hear, 
filled the room. Judy swung round, startled and 
—almost—frightene 1. 

Her companion had changed. From a stern-faced 
critic he had transformed himself into a mocking 
devil. 

““ That was careless of you, sweeting,’’ said Count 
Paul Merlinch, “‘ and you will forgive me if I do not 
tell the Prince that you are here? You see, 1 want 
you for myself!” 

The shock she had had was tremendous, but Judy 
tried to make her voice sound calm and collected— 
tried, and almost succeeded. 

“IT presume you are Count Paul Merlinch,’’ she 
said in a dry, cold tone. ‘‘ I am sorry that I cannot 
congratulate the Princess Flavia upon her choice ! ”’ 

““ Yet I am more generous, Mademoiselle, for I so 
congratulate Prince Charles upon his latest mistress 
that I desire her for myself! ’’ 

“You contemptible cur ! ”’ 

Judy, every nerve in her body vibrating, seized an 
inkstand from the table and hurled it straight into 
her traducer’s face. 

With a furious oath, Count Paul Merlinch sprang 
at her. He was anything but a pleasant sight, with 
the blood from his gashed temple mingling with the 
stream of black ink that made the rest of his face 
ludicrous. 

So impetuous was his attack that the tiny revolver 
Judy had snatched from her corsage was hurled from 
her hand before she could use it. Judy eluded his 
outstretched, straining arms and fled round the table. 
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‘‘'You omitted to lock the door, Count! ’’ cried a 
voice. 

Judy turned swiftly, and immediately her heart 
gave a great leap—a leap of rapture. She would 
have known the new-comer to be none other than 
Charles, Prince of Caronia, even if she had not been 
able to recognise the stranger from his published 
photographs. This gallant with the crisp, curling 
hair, was a prince in bearing as well asinname. The 
grace of him, the perfect bearing, his calm assurance ! 
For the first time in her vivid life Judy Kennion knew 
she loved! Loved in the instant that her eyes met 
the blue, smiling ones of Charles, Prince of Caronia.... 

“‘T regret I have kept you waiting, Miss Kennion,”’ 
said the Prince, speaking in English, ‘‘ but thankful 
that I am still in time.’’ He wheeled, and with a 
swift movement turned the key, before placing it in 
his pocket. 

** Why, Count Paul Merlinch,”’ he said with a laugh 
that was gay with the gaiety of ringing steel, ‘‘ why 
do you look so black at me? ” 

While the Count swore fearful oaths beneath his 
breath, Judy Kennion, reaction come, laughed like a 
care-free child. 

** But a truce to this pleasantry ! ’’ said the Prince 
in a different tone ; ‘‘ for many months now, Count 
Paul, 1 have determined to seek a reckoning with 
you. That reckoning shall now be paid. Your 
meddling with the unwashed fools who call themselves 
revolutionaries 1s your own affair—you may have 
an affinity with such canatlle—but insulting a lady 
who is about to do a great service for Caronia is my 
affair. Dog, what have you to say ? ” 

“ This!’’ spluttered the ludicrously ink-stained 
Count, “ that the scheme of old Grundt to palm off 
this girl as the Princess Flavia is known. Strut while 
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you may, Prince, for to-morrow there will come an 
end to your paltry parading ! ”’ 

‘‘ It may come in a few minutes—fate will decide ! ”’ 
was the answer. ‘“‘ Count Paul Merlinch, traitor and 
renegade of Caronia, I could have you hung by your 
neck for what you have just said. But because, as I 
have remarked before, this is a personal matter, it 
shall be a case of your life or mine. At the point of 
the sword I will have satisfaction ! ”’ 

** A duel!’ cried the other exultantly; ‘‘and sup- 
pose I kill you—as assuredly I shall ? ”’ 

‘“* Then the chief barrier to your evil schemes will be 
removed. I do not forget that you are reputed to be 
the best swordsman in Caronia.”’ 

The Prince bowed to Judy Kennion. 

‘* Miss Kennion, I regret that your first hours in my 
country should make you an unwilling witness to such 
distressing scenes. May I ask you to withdraw ? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

““ No, I will stay to see fair play. I did not trust 
that man before, and do not know why I came merely 
on his word. Do not be worried, Your Highness ; I 
shall not be afraid... .” 

Judy did not tell the truth—for the truth was that 
now love had come to her in a miraculous instant, she 
was afraid lest the Prince should die without her being 
near enough to offer him aid. 

‘* You are courageous—as well as very beautiful ! ”’ 
remarked Charles of Caronia in a low voice; and 
scarlet stained Judy’s cheeks on the instant. 

‘* And now, Count ! ”’ he said, wheeling swiftly. 

Count Paul Merlinch, an avid intent upon his face, 
ghastly for the girl to see, had already reached for two 
rapiers from the wall. 

He offered one to the Prince, who accepted it with 
a stiff bow. 
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Fascinatedly, Judy watched the duellists remove 
their coats. This was the year 1930, but looking 
upon such a scene, it was difficult for her to realise the 
fact. Whole centuries of time might have roiied 
away, leaving unveiled a picture from the romantic 
past. 

“On guard !”’ 

The Prince’s calm, but stern voice rang out clearly. 
Looking at Charles of Caronia, Judy no longer won- 
dered why she had waited until now before confessing 
herself to be in love with any man. It had been 
destined that she should meet this Prince, and that 
the moment she met him face to face, she should love 
him. Until that night, emotion had left her un- 
scathed, but now she realised how deeply the arrow 
had struck into her heart. Time had been avenged. 

Another girl might have been stricken with the 
knowledge, but Judy Kennion accepted the situation 
more or less naturally, despite the joy that was rioting 
within her. 

Although she had lived such an eventful life, she 
had never scoffed at the possibility of love coming 
to her. Her very experience, apart from reading, 
had told her that love was the power which convulsed 
continents, made history and brought greatness to 
some women and dishonour to others. Many men 
had told her she was beautiful: her own mirror 
supported and corroborated the statement. More- 
over, although until now she had been completely 
heart-whole, she knew she had the capacity to love 
with a passion which might completely sweep her off 
her feet unless she was careful—why, then, should 
she wonder ? 

And now this strangeness : To find herself loving a 
man one moment, and then to watch him courting 
Death the next.... 
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And yet, Judy told herself, she would not have 
had the man she loved adopting any other course. 
Charles’s title meant nothing to her, but it was good 
indeed to know that this man was a Prince in mind 
as well as in estate. He could have called soldiers, 
no doubt, and the traitorous Count would have been 
taken away. But because this affair touched him 
personally, because a girl—herself: she thrilled at the 
thought—was mixed up in it, he must needs avenge 
the matter with his own sword. And, sportsman, 
to give the other, foul creature though he was, such 
a chance ! 

The sword-blades snapped, slithered and then leapt 
apart, striking fire and filling the room with a flashing 
radiance of sound and spirit. Judy watched, her 
eyes a-gleam. She was merely herself now, and not 
the newspaper-girl. 

Cautiously, like two boxers, save for the shining 
sword-blades they held, the antagonists stepped 
warily, each endeavouring to find some weakness in 
the other at which they might strike. Like a grim 
game of chess it was. 

At last Count Paul made a lunge. Like an 
angry, spitting tongue of grey flame was his sword. 
Confidence came to take the place of the chill 
dread Judy had when she saw the Prince parry 
the blow smartly, and then turn his defence into 
attack. 

‘‘ Come, come, Count ! ’”’ she heard him taunt gaily, 
‘let me see some evidence that you are still the 
finest swordsman in Caronia ! ”’ 

‘‘ Qh, be careful! ’’ whispered the girl beneath her 
breath, but, inside, her heart sang. This was the 
man for her ! 

The only answer the Prince got was a snarl. 
And after that, the battle was on in such deadly 
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earnestness that neither of the combatants had 
breath to spare for words. 

Once the Prince was so near to death that Judy 
Kennion stifled a scream. But the sword-blade 
merely tore his shirt, so dexterously had he turned. 

His escape seemed to unloose a demon that was 
inside him. His blade a glittering wand, he forced 
his foe back. Once—twice—thrice he lunged, and 
each time it seemed to the watcher, the finest swords- 
man in Caronia was hard put to it to save his life. 

But one thing was obvious to Judy: the Prince, in 
the endeavour to end the fight quickly, was rapidly 
wearing himself out, whilst his opponent was husband- 
ing his strength. And there was a look in Count 
Paul’s eyes, an expression on his face, which made her 
blood turn cold. This man would have no mercy 
either on the Prince, or, later, on her. 

The Prince renewed his attack. But now Count 
Paul lived up to his reputation. Brilliant as was the 
younger man’s attack, it could not break through 
this impregnable defence. Gradually the Prince was 
forced back in turn. Now he was cornered, and 
Judy’s heart leapt into her mouth. 

The plight of the Prince seemed pitiable. He 
attempted an escape this way and that, but always 
the sword of Count Paul barred the path. The 
other’s weapon was like a circle of gleaming death. 

A hunted look seemed to come into the Prince’s 
eyes ; it was as though he knew the end must be 
near. 

‘‘So, Charles of Caronia!” hissed Count Paul 
Merlinch between clenched teeth, and lunged. 

The strangled cry which Judy Kennion gave was 
hardly born before, by a marvellous feint, the Prince 
had darted clear of that murderous thrust. With 
dexterous footwork, so rapid that the eye could not 
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follow it, he had disintricated himself. And now 
his plan was clear to the girl: he had been feigning 
weakness, hoping thus to make his foe expend his all 
in one decisive stroke. 

Baffled, Count Paul was too late to retrieve himself ; 
his sword-blade lunged wildly forward, but instead of 
piercing the body of the Prince, it cut clean through 
the oak panelling of the wall against which his foe 
had been panting for breath a moment before. And, 
unable to save his footing, Count Paul himself 
sprawled helpless at his opponent’s feet. 

“ Die, like the dog you are—or shall I save him, 
Miss Kennion ? ’”’ asked Charles of Caronia. 

Judy did not reply. Instead, she raced across the 
room. She had seen something which had escaped 
the Prince’s eye. Count Paul’s groping hand clutched 
on the revolver which she had been too stupefied until 
now to attempt to recover. 

“‘ Die yourself !’’ snarled the prostrate man, and, 
lifting the revolver, fired. 

In that instant the Prince’s blade, as though acting 
on instinct, buried itself in Count Paul Merlinch’s 
heart. 


Prince Charles of Caronia came to himself to find 
the most beautiful face that he had ever seen close 
to his own. Something was stinging in his throat. 
There was a raw, aching pain in his left shoulder. 

“* Why ? ”’ he started unsteadily. 

** Be quiet for a little while, Prince,’’ said a voice 
that seemed to hold all earthly joy for him; “ you 
were shot in the shoulder and fainted. I gave you 
some brandy—and have made a bandage for the 
wound.” 

He shifted his eyes so that he could see the bandage. 
In what might have bcen a dream, he had fancied he 
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had heard something being torn. Dear God! that 
soft silk must have come from... 

Now he felt a hand that seemed to be no heavier 
than a rose-leaf touching his forehead. 

“ Prince,’’ said the voice again, ‘‘ people are 
coming! The shot must have alarmed them. You 
must not be found here—with that,’ pointing to the 
prostrate body of the dead Count Paul Merlinch. 
‘** But are you strong enough ?—let me help you! ”’ 

The sweet ecstasy of that moment when her smooth 
arms, bare to well above the elbow, were about him ! 
Charles of Caronia, who had held so many women at a 
distance, thought he would have swooned with the 
joy he had. 

He staggered to his feet. Now that the numbing, 
paralysing pain was partly gone, he felt something 
like himself. 

‘* No, we must not be found here,’”’ he said. ‘‘ For 
myself ’’—he snapped a finger—‘‘ but no harm must 
come to you.”’ 

But then came a great hammering at the door, and 
a strident voice calling in anxious fright: ‘‘ Count! 
Count !”’ 

** What I have to tell you must wait, Miss Kennion,”’ 
whispered the Prince, smiling briefly, ‘‘ now we have 
to get away.”’ 

“But how?” She pointed to the only door in the 
room, from behind which came the gathering clamour 
of many voices. 

** Count Paul Merlinch was a man who made many 
mistakes. One was his taking this flat. He did not 
know that a trusted friend of mine had once rented 
this apartment. See!’’ After fumbling for a mo- 
ment with the oak panelling of the wall to the right 
of the fireplace, he gave a low cry of satisfaction : 
the panelling had moved away, leaving an opening 
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in the wall big enough for a man’s body to pass 
through. 

“Come !’’ he said, and Judy Kennion, who would 
have trusted this man with her honour, as well as 
with her life, passed through the opening. 

Behind them the noisy clamour outside the locked 
door of the room containing the dead increased in 
volume. 


** Darling !’’ said Prince Charles of Caronia to the 
Queen Mother, “‘ this is Miss Judy Kennion. You 
will be kind and sweet to her, I know.’’ 

Judy curtsied low to the truly Royal figure with 
the snow-white hair. Charles of Caronia had been 
fortunate in his mother even as his mother had been 
fortunate in her son. 

““ Come and talk to me, my dear,”’ said the Queen 
Mother. ‘‘ Colonel Grundt here has been telling me 
an amazing story. It is a very brave and courageous 
thing that you are about todo. What caused you to 
give your consent ? ” 

It was impossible to tell that kindly but dignified 
woman the truth : that she had given her consent and 
entered upon the adventure because she saw in it the 
most thrilling newspaper story of a decade. Be- 
sides, looking back, she hated the thought that she 
had intended to make “‘ copy ”’ out of the situation. 
So much had she changed ! 

** Colonel Grundt pleaded so hard,’’ she com- 
promised in saying, ‘‘ and, after all, it seemed such a 
small thing to do considering the good that would 
result.”’ 

“If the deception—innocent though it will be— 
were discovered, it might mean——”’ 

The Prince stopped his mother’s words with a kiss 
on the mouth. 
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** Dear old darling,’’ he said, ‘‘ you mustn’t try to 
stop Miss Kennion now that old Grundt has made 
such elaborate preparations ! ”’ 

‘‘T thought it only fair to warn her. Charles, do 
you think we are justified in allowing Miss Kennion 
to sacrifice so much ? ”’ 

‘‘ I have given my promise, and I will keep it, Your 
Majesty,’ answered the girl, Her tone was respect- 
ful, but final and decisive. 

‘** Then,’”’ said the Queen Mother, drawing the girl 
to her and kissing her, ‘‘ in the name of Caronia, I 
thank you, my dear child! But for the pressing, nay 
terrible danger which you may be the means of 
averting from the country, I would not consent, but 
...I will pray God to bless and keep you. And 
now I must retire.”’ 

Coming back from seeing the Queen Mother out of 
the room, Prince Charles motioned the girl to a chair. 

“‘ There is so much I would like to tell you, Miss 
Kennion,”’ he said, “‘ but firstly, I hardly know how 
to commence thanking you, and secondly, the hour 
is late and you must be tired and overwrought with 
what you have already undergone to-night. But it is 
essential to my peace of mind that before I ring for 
servants to escort you to your private apartments 
in the Palace, I should explain why my messenger 
was late this afternoon. The fellow had his instruc- 
tions, but he mistook the hour. When I heard of his 
mistake, I came myself to the flat which Grundt had 
obtained for you. I should have done that before, 
perhaps, but I did not wish to embarrass you. By 
means which I will not stop to detail now, I gathered 
such information as led me to the belief that the 
man I was forced to kill to-night had learned some- 
thing of our plan. A faithful servant told me that 
he had seen Count Paul Merlinch leave the café of the 
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Golden Dancer with a lady whom I had no doubt was 
yourself. I followed—and the rest you know.”’ 

Judy would have liked to have heard more—how 
it was, for instance, that this prince, who had the 
reputation of being so proud and austere, had con- 
sented without a hint of argument to the scheme of 
being saddled, for the space of several days, with the 
company of a girl he knew nothing about, and whom 
he had never seen before. Was it possible that he 
had read her secret? Was it his natural chivalry 
which forced him to be so polite ? 

She could not, of course, ask such questions, and 
so she contented herself with enquiring : ‘‘ Why was 
it Count Merlinch lied to me when he said he came 
from you? ”’ 

The Prince frowned. 

‘He must have overheard part of Grundt’s plan 
and resolved to frustrate it. Moreover, although the 
Princess Flavia of Laxenburg was known to be 
desperately in love with him, the Count had a bad 
reputation : he never could resist a beautiful woman.” 
He looked at her with an eagerness he made no 
attempt to disguise. ‘“‘ And you are the most beauti- 
ful woman I have ever seen,’’ he added. 


Slipping out of bed, Judy walked to the window 
and pulled aside the curtain. 

Below her the streets were already thronged. 
Multitudes were afoot, dressed in their holiday attire. 
For this was a great day in the history of Pé, and of 
Caronia itself. In the famous Cathedral of St. 
Goritz, the patron Saint of the country, Prince 
Charles, the heir to the Caronian throne, was to give 
that day to the Princess Flavia of Laxenburg the 
kiss of betrothal ! - 

: Only a few knew the real truth, and this girl holding 
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back the curtain of a bedroom in the Royal Palace 
was one. She was the person most nearly concerned, 
for she was to receive the Princc’s kiss full upon her 
lips ! 

Two days had passed since the night of the kiling 
of that traitor and renegade, Count Paul Merlinch. 
For those two days Judy had remained in the safety 
of the Palace, whither the Prince had taken her after 
escaping from the room of death. 

During those two days, Judy had had much time 
for reflection. She had considered the scheme in 
all its aspects. Her practical mind saw the many 
loopholes in the plan. 

To begin with, what would the Princess Flavia 
say—and do—when she heard (as, of course, she was 
bound to hear) that she was being impersonated ? 
And then again, what would the people of the country 
say—and do—when they discovered (as they were 
bound to discover in time) that they had been 
hoodwinked ? 

She had raised these queries to Colonel Grundt 
when he had paid her an informal visit. 

“It 1s not your pretty head which should be 
worried over such things,”’ the grizzled-bearded old 
soldier had said. ‘* ‘ Sufficient for the time is the evil 
thereof ’—you know the old proverb. This weck is 
the week of danger ; once this week is past, we can 
take other measures. Some time later the announce- 
ment may have to be made that the engagement 
between the Princess Flavia and Prince Charles is 
broken off—but I hope not. It is my earnest prayer, 
Mademoiselle, that during the interval the Princess 
Flavia will listen to wiser counsels than her own 
headstrong nature.”’ 

“And the Prince ?’’ demanded Judy in a voice 
she could not keep from faltering. 
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** The Prince must study Caronia—and act for the 
good of his country ! ’’ replied Grundt sombrely. 

Judy had turned away. She could not allow this 
man to see the heart-anguish which was mirrored in 
her face. She was to be merely a cat’s paw for 
another woman. She was to be allowed to stand on 
the brink of delirious happiness, and then be forced 
to give way to another! The thought was almost 
unendurable. 

Not once since the revelation had come to her had 
Judy quibbled with her love. The thing had been 
inevitable, and she would have been false to herself 
in denying it. She was not ashamed, but proud, as 
every woman should be proud when a transforming 
and transfiguring love enters her life. 

The Prince ? She did not know. But she was all 
woman—and therefore she hoped. As for the 
loopholes in the plan which had been made to avert 
grave danger from Caronia, she ignored them after 
what Grundt had said : her concern was of the heart 
now, and not of the head. She could only feel: 
thought was nothing. 

Soon came maids to dress and adorn her for the 
great scene which was to be enacted that morning in 
the stately Cathedral of Saint Goritz. These called 
her “‘ Royal Highness ’’—oh, the secret had been well 
kept. But when she was once arrayed, a quick turn 
of emotion came. She was stricken with doubt. 

Judy tried to rally herself, but inside her heart was 
cold. If the Prince returned her love, would he not 
have given her a sign? Would he not have told her 
a word of the truth? Fool, ever to have ventured 
upon such an adventure! Even now, perhaps, it 
might not be too late. 

But such a thought was impossible. She had to 
go through withit. Her sense of honour, of straight- 
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dealing demanded as much. Afterwards? What 
was to happen to her afterwards ? Her heart seemed 
to turn to stone at the thought. 

Thereafter she lived in a dream ; through all the 
glittering splendour that followed she moved as a pale, 
lovely ghost. When she drove with the Prince 
through the crowded streets and heard the cheering 
crowds, she murmured: “ It’s all false! A sham! 
A lie!” 

fEons seemed to pass before she stood at the 
Prince’s side in the great cathedral. The Primate of 
Caronia was mumbling highly sounding phrases. 
These, too, were lies. ... 

But what was not a lie, what was throbbing, 
delirious actuality was when the Prince, in the pres- 
ence of that great multitude, put his arms about her. 

“Your lips, sweetheart, beloved ! ”’ she heard him 
whisper ... and then, dear God! could it be true ? 
—she felt his lips pressing against hers. ... 

“‘T love you! I daren’t tell you before! ” whis- 
pered Charles, Prince of Caronia. 

She was so drunk with happiness that she swayed. 
Everything was all right. The Prince loved her! 
He had just told her so. What mattered anything 
else ? 

The sheltering arms of the Queen Mother came 
about her as the Prince left her side. Her heart was 
beating so wildly that she could scarcely hear the 
words of the short speech which he made to the 
crammed multitude. 

“People of Caronia...I have shown you the 
woman I love...the woman I hope to marry...” 
and then a deafening clamour as they acclaimed 
her. 

A sham? A living lie? No, she was neither. 
Truth had prevailed—the Prince had declared pub- 
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licly that he loved her, and that he hoped to marry 
her! He had whispered his love into her own ear; 
had called her ‘‘ sweetheart’? and ‘* beloved ’’— 
what could the Princess Flavia do now ? 

And then, through a kind of dreadful mist, she saw 
a girl who might have been her second self, glaring 
at her from the central aisle of the cathedral ; heard 
this double say, as she pointed a finger: ‘‘ Stop! 
This woman is an impostor! I, and no other, 
am the Princess Flavia of Laxenburg! Arrest that 
creature ! ”’ 

““Oh, oh!” sobbed the Queen Mother behind 
Judy, but the Prince sprang forward, drawing his 
sword. He stood in front of her, threatening the 
Chief of Police who now strode forward. 

“Your Royal Highness! Your Royal Highness! ”’ 

The Watchdog of Caronia sprang forward, clutching 
the Prince’s coat-tails. With him were other coun- 
sellors. 

‘“ Release that woman |! ”’ cried Charles of Caronia 
as the Chief of Police placed a heavy hand upon Judy 
Kennion’s shoulder. 

“Your Royal Highness, the law is above Princes !”’ 
replied the Chief of Police with what seemed a 
sneer. 

The Prince struggled, but men pressed so closely 
about him that he could not move. And the girl to 
whom he had given his kiss of betrothal was hurried 
away. She had fainted, but that did not incommode 
the Chief of Police, who picked her up in his arms and 
carried her from the scene of triumph and shame. 

Pandemonium broke loose. 


The scene was the Prince’s room in the Royal 
Palace. 
The King of Caronia was dead—had died within the 
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past hour—but this business now being transacted 
concerned the living. Urgently, vitally concerned 
the living. 

Princess Flavia of Laxenburg was speaking. Her 
voice filled the spacious room. 

‘‘The man I loved is dead,’’ she said; “‘ since I 
cannot have love, I will have power. If it is still 
Prince Charles’s wish, I will consent to become Queen 
of Caronia—in spite of what has happened this 
day!” 

‘““Your Majesty,” breathed the Watchdog of 
Caronia, because the new King did not reply, 
*‘ remember your country——”’ 

‘And when, good Grundt, shall I remember my- 
self? ’’ was the clear reply. ‘‘ Princess,’’ turning to 
the girl who had outridden all etiquette by offering 
him her hand, “‘ I regret that I cannot marry where I 
do not love. But,’’ while the crowd of counsellors 
stared, ‘‘ you shall still be Queen of Caronia ! ”’ 

He struck a bell, and to the servant who answered : 
‘‘ Bid Prince Ivan to come to me.”’ 

‘“‘ What is in your mind, Your Majesty ? ”’ gasped 
Grundt, the Watchdog. 

‘* You have called me ‘ Your Majesty ’ for the last 
time—that is the solution, good Grundt! I abdicate 
in favour of my brother, who has long cherished a 
two-fold ambition—first to be King, and secondly to 
marry the lady who is ambitious enough to want to 
be Queen of Caronia. They should suit each other; 
I will leave them to it.” 

‘But, your Majesty 
chokingly. 

He did not finish. A haggard-faced man, wearing 
the uniform of Chief of Police, burst into the room. 

‘The mob have got her!” he cried to Grundt ; 
‘‘ they overpowered my men, and captured her de 





’’ protested Colonel Grundt 
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‘Your Majesty!’ said the Watchdog of Caronia 
again. 

But the man who had resigned his kingship was 
already gone. 


She knew she was near to Death, but she had no 
fear. She did not even trouble to think if she wished 
to live. All she wished was to see the Prince again— 
to say to him farewell 

The culminating horror had come. 

** Will you tell who killed Comrade Paul Merlinch ? 
We know you were there, for an American toy pistol 
was found by the body.”’ 

The dishevelled savage who thrust his unpleasant 
face so close to hers that she shuddered, tore at her 
shoulder again. 

‘* No—I cannot tell! ’’ she said. They might kill 
her, they might torture her, as they were threatening 
to do, but she must defend the Prince. ‘‘ The law of 
the land is above Princes.’’ The words of the Chief 
of Police came back to her. They would accuse him 
of this crime, perhaps kill him, Prince of the Royal 
blood though he were. 

“Will you tell? ’’ From the body of the vile 
underground den—a huge cellar it looked—to which 
they had taken her, came a dreadful howl. The 
revolutionaries of Caronia were like so many blood- 
thirsty beasts. 

‘“No!” she cried. She would not lie, saying she 
did not know. But she would guard the secret she 
had—because that was the only thing left for her to 
do. 

‘* Then we will see what persuasion can do! ”’ said 
the brute who had hold of her. 

Men with wolfish eyes approached her.... She 
dared not look... dared not think... 
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6é Stop / 39 

A man, resplendent in the uniform of the White 
Cuirassiers of Caronia, stood on the cellar-steps. 
Judy Kennion cried out—for it was the Prince ! 

““Goaway! Go away! ”’ she warned him. 

But Prince Charles of Caronia strode through the 
throng and stood by her side. So imposing was his 
presence amongst that rabble that the men who had 
been hustling their prisoner fell back. 

‘“‘The Prince! The Prince!’ they said. But 
their voices were hushed. 

Judy’s heart swelled. He had come, this wonderful 
love, to try to save her. And by sheer force of his 
personality he was cowing these bloodthirsty brutes. 
One man against several hundred—but that man was 
a Prince, her Prince. ... 

“You want to know who killed Count Paul Mer- 
linch—is that what you wish to know ? ’’ demanded 
the new-comer, so splendid that he might have stepped 
out of a page of romance. 

** Yes—who killed Comrade Paul ? ”’ 

“Comrade Paul! ”’ scoffed the Prince ; ‘‘ you are 
not so besottedly foolish as to think that Count Paul 
Merlinch, aristocrat, but libertine and traitor, could 
ever be a comrade of yours? Let me tell you some- 
thing, my friends—you men who have plotted and 
schemed against me for so long : Count Paul Merlinch 
was fooling you—using you to suit his own ends. 
He wanted the throne of Caronia, and he wanted 
your help to get it. That was one of the reasons why 
I killed him ! ”’ 

“You killed him!” A growling menace was 
heard now. 

“Yes, I killed him! In a fair fight, sword to 
sword! It was the best thing I have ever done for 
Caronia.”’ 
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The menacing growls grew in volume. 

‘* He would have played you false even as he played 
me false. A tyrant, once you had placed him on 
the throne, he would have given your names to 
the Secret Police ; indeed, he had such a list already 
prepared.” 

“TIt’salie! Proveit! Proveit!”’ 

“Here is the list—and in his own handwriting ! 
You, Sobritsky, read it.’ 

‘‘ You know me, Prince ? ’”’ asked the man named. 
Plainly he was awed. 

“Know you! I know you all! Do you not re- 
member a young engineer whom you called Tran- 
heim ? He came to all your meetings some time 
ago and then disappeared. My hot-headed friends, 
I was Tranheim, and had I so willed I could have 
clapped you all in a military fortress months ago! ”’ 

“* Now listen to what else I have to say,’ the speaker 
went on. ‘‘ You need plot no longer against me, for 
I am no longer King, nor yet Prince. To-day I 
abdicated in favour of my brother Ivan, who has 
this business of kingship much more at heart than 
ever I could have—now. My brother is to marry 
the Princess Flavia of Laxenburg. Caronia, by this 
alliance, will become stronger than ever she has been 
by herself—and I want you to help keep her strong. 
Work for her, not against her! ”’ 

The growls died down. Someone cheered. Shakily 
at first the chorus came, and then lustily, so that the 
underground cellar vibrated with the sound. 

“And you, Prince?’ called an eager—and, it 
seemed, anxlous—voice. 

“I? I go to meet my happiness, my friends! ”’ 
Charles of Caronia turned to Judy Kennion. 


The night air was like perfumed wine. The 
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hunting-lodge, perched on a hill overlooking the sea, 
seemed to touch the stars. 

‘‘T loved you from the first moment—you were my 
dream-woman come to life,’’ said the man who had 
done with kingship ; “‘ that was why I allowed the 
plan to go on—the thought of giving you the be- 
trothal kiss was a delirious madness in my brain... .” 

Her happiness was such that she could not speak. 

‘‘T would have made you Queen of Caronia 
he started afresh. 

But the girl who ruled over a far more wonderful 
kingdom than Caronia kissed the further words 
away. 





THE END 


